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!  NOVISSIMA  VEEBA.— (VIII.) 

The  Conventions  at  Chicago  and  at  San  Francisco  have  now  made 
it  plain  that  no  American  help  in  the  pacification  and  restoration 
of  Europe  can  he  expected  before  March,  1921,  and,  indeed,  little, 
if  any,  and  that  very  doubtful,  during  that  year  at  all.  It  is  a  mo¬ 
mentous  and  disastrous  result  of  the  world’s  high  hopes ;  for  the 
chaos  and  strife  in  which  Europe  exists  to-day  are  mainly  caused 
by  its  accepting  the  extravagant  utopias  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  We 
stand  practically  alone — faced  with  an  accumulation  of  menacing 
tasks : — sore-stricken  and  almost  desperate  allies,  intolerable  man¬ 
dates  thrust  on  us,  jealous  and  bitter  colleagues,  impracticable  pro¬ 
mises  to  weak  States,  veiled  or  open  rebellion,  bankruptcy,  even 
revolution,  seriously  discussed  by  statesmen.  Look  round  the 
world.  France  in  very  reasonable  anxiety,  Italy  in  very  bitter 
complaint,  our  enemies  restless,  defiant,  and  almost  chaotic, 
Russia  entirely  chaotic,  China  nearly  as  bad,  Japan  in  a  dilemma, 
Poland  in  great  peril,  the  Balkan  people  on  the  edge  of  war, 
Armenia  deserted,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  in  ferment  with 
monstrous  liabilities,  Egypt,  India,  Ireland,  in  revolt  more  or  less 
violent. 

««***« 

It  is  a  sea  of  dangers  to  make  the  boldest  feel  grave.  The 
mighty  people  of  America,  to  whom  not  one-tenth  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties  were  even  tendered,  have  now  formally  refused  to  touch 
any  outside  tasks,  and  have  resolved  to  give  all  their  efforts  to 
their  own  troubles  at  home.  There  are  times  when  I  could  wdsh 
that  we  did  so,  too.  I  feel  often  that  within  our  Empire,  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  tremendous  problems  to  solve,  some 
almost  beyond  our  strength,  even  if  we  let  the  world  outside  go 
to  ruin  in  its  own  way,  as  American  patriots  say  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  It  may  be — but  Englishmen  never  shrink  from  tasks  and 
duties  to  which  they  have  once  put  their  hand  and  given  their  best 
blood.  The  conditions  of  the  world,  more  than  our  own  desires 
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or  plans,  have  involved  us  in  these  accumulated  liabilities.  Wj 
have  not  the  geographical  aloofness  of  Americans,  and  we  are  not 
prone  to  run  back  into  a  moral  aloofness,  either.  Noblesse  obli^t 
The  historic  traditions  of  an  ancient  nation  force  it  to  hold  fast 
even  in  extreme  risks.  We  smile  at  gambols  to  twist  the  tailof 
the  sham  heraldic  lion  ;  it  is  not  safe  to  pull  the  tail  of  the  bait 
dog.  No  !  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  say  :  we  have  done  enough  fa 
alien  nations — let  us  turn  to  do  for  ourselves.  But  I  know  tha 
England  must  play  her  great  part  out. 

Much  as  I  feel  the  impossibility  of  retiring  from  our  duties,! 
repudiate  the  intolerable  burden  which  many  of  them  presents 
their  ofhcial  form.  It  is  hopeless  to  do  anything  at  all  with  regard 
to  Bussia.  We  can  do  nothing  in  arms  or  by  embargo  or  official 
intercourse.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  Bussia  :  nothing  can  be  got 
from  Bussia.  Let  who  will  do  business  with  Bussians  and  get 
anything  they  can.  Our  Government  had  better  leave  Russia 
alone.  So,  too,  let  the  Baltic  peoples  settle  their  own  affairs.  I 
fear  we  can  do  little  to  save  Poland  from  the  fate  which  it  has  so 
rashly  drawn  on  itself.  Fiume,  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Anatolia,  even  Armenia  and  Cilicia  are  imbroglios  in  which  we 
may  seek  to  be  useful — but  which  we  cannot  settle  by  ourselves, 
and  in  which  we  ought  not  to  exhaust  our  owm  strength.  Italy 
and  Yugo-Slavia  must  settle  their  claims  by  themselves.  W’e 
have  no  right  to  back  up  the  Greek  adventure  in  Anatolia,  nor 
have  we  anything  to  do  with  the  Turks  in  Cilicia.  As  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  Dardanelles,  and  free  sea-way  into  the  Black  Sea, 
we  already  have  secured  it,  and  can  make  it  permanent.  It  is 
extravagant  for  Britain  to  attempt  to  settle  the  whole  world  in  a 
state  of  internecine  turmoil. 

****** 

Our  Asiatic  responsibilities,  our  “  mandates  ”  there,  our  African 
liabilities,  are  an  even  more  tremeudous  charge.  That  “blessed 
word’’ — that  fatal  name — Mesoj)otamia,  seems  to  open  on  us  an 
interminable  mirage  of  desert  and  wild  nomads.  The  prospect  of 
civilising  a  vast  tract  of  raw  wilderness,  over  which  restless 
Musulnians  rove,  is  a  dangerous  delusion,  which  would  be  intoler¬ 
able  in  the  height  of  our  former  prosperity.  If  it  be  impossible  at 
once  to  withdraw  altogether,  let  us  prepare  to  place  it  as  soon  as 
jxjssible  under  the  independent  rule  of  some  native  chief,  such  as 
the  Emir  Abdulla.  As  to  Palestine,  which  in  a  fit  of  perverse 
sentiment  our  statesmen  promised  to  the  Jews  in  the  vein  of 
rhetorical  folly,  in  which  Disraeli  seized  Cyprus,  “  as  a  means  of 
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I  civilising  Asia  Minor,”  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  this  escapade  the 
I  Why  a  Christian  Power  should,  surrender  the  scene  of 

the  Gospel  to  those  who  cried  out  ‘  ‘  Crucify  Him  !  ”  no  one  can 
say  If  the  French  choose  to  conquer  and  hold  all  Syria,  it 
is  their  adventure,  and  we  should  not  assist.  At  any  rate, 
let  us  get  rid  of  mandates  and  spheres  of  influence  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  are  intolerable  burdens  and  incalculable  risks, 
i  It  is  monstrous  that,  in  a  time  when  bankruptcy,  riot,  and  revolu¬ 
tion  yawn  for  us  at  home,  we  should  be  flinging  countless  millions 
undour  best  blood  into  these  bottomless  pits  of  Sheitan. 

**»*♦* 

It  is  surely  time  that  Ministers  returned  from  interminable  con¬ 
ferences  abroad  to  look  after  the  imminent  perils  that  gather  round 
Qsat  home.  Debates  in  Parliament,  especially  those  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  statesmen  can  speak  freely  what  they  think  and 
what  they  know,  and  the  warnings  of  men  of  great  financial 
experience  must  convince  the  most  thoughtless  that  the  economic 
state  of  our  country — indeed,  of  all  Europe — has  never  been  so 
near  the  brink  of  ruin.  That  is  our  first  care,  for  it  has  behind  it 
infinite  dilemmas  and  perils.  Then,  the  very  constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  urgent  need  of  repair.  There  are  tw’o  pro¬ 
blems  concerning  it  which  must  be  undertaken  this  very  year. 
One  is  a  systematic  scheme  of  Devolution  based  on  the  report  of 
the  Speaker.  The  other  is  the  reform  or  recasting  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  For  my  part,  as  to  Devolution,  I  rather  incline  to  the 
news  of  Mr.  Murray  Macdonald.  For  the  Lords  the  report  of 
Lord  Bryce  prepares  the  ground.  In  any  case,  what  is  needed  is 
areal,  efficient,  independent  Second  Chamber  to  embody  the 
counsels  of  the  Elder  Statesmen.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
democratic  nostrum  of  a  Single  Chamber  autocracy.  The  worst  of 
all  autocracies  is  an  ochlocracy.  As  Lord  Grey  has  said  :  Single 
Chamber  rule  would  be  “  thq,  very  devil.” 

****** 

To  everyone  who  has  to  do  with  our  economic  problems,  be  he 
workman,  employer,  or  politician,  a  really  indispensable  book  is 
the  new  revised  edition  of  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  by 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  (Longmans  and  Co.,  1920).  The 
original  edition  of  1894  was  an  exhaustive  and  authoritative 
account  of  this  great  element  of  modern  industrial  life ;  and  the 
ladefatigable  authors  have  now  extended  their  work  to  the  present 
year,  adding  about  250  pages,  or  something  like  a  third  of  the 
whole.  They  say  with  truth  that  the  thirty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  1890  have  been  momentous  in  the  history  of  Trade 
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Unionism ;  have  enormously  increased  its  numbers,  wealth  aid 
power ;  have  recast  its  legal  and  internal  organisation— that 
Labour  are  already  the  “  Opposition,”  and  make  a  bid  to  betlie 
“  Government.”  This  is  indeed  to  write  what  is  practically  a  new 
book — and  it  is  one  which  every  public  man,  whether  his  partliej 
in  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  economics,  will  do  well  to  master 
As  one  who  has  been  in  close  association  with  this  movement  now 
for  at  least  sixty  years,  and  who  in  its  latest  development  differs 
widely  from  the  theories  of  these  authors,  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
the  new  volume  is  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  history  of 
our  times. 

»»«»«« 

During  the  last  thirty  years — which  the  new  part  of  the  work 
covers — the  membership  of  the  societies  increased  from  about  one 
and  a  half  millions  to  more  than  six  millions — from  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  male  manual  workers  to  60  per  cent.,  or  12  per 
cent,  of  the  census  population ;  and  this  increase  has  been  nearh 
continuous  during  that  period,  common  to  various  grades  of 
workers  and  in  both  sexes.  And  this  has  been  accompanied  bj 
a  series  of  Acts  of  the  Legislature  and  new  organisation  within, 
such  as  various  Amalgamations  and  Federations,  the  Shop 
Stewards’  movement,  and  the  Guild  System  and  the  claim  to 
”  Direct  Action.”  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Trade  Union 
world  has  been  the  enormous  advance  in  organisation  and  infln- 
ence  of  the  miners,  the  railway  men,  and  the  transport  worken. 
The  history  of  all  these  is  elaborately  worked  out  with  figures  ani 
incidents,  including  the  famous  Sankey  commission,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  strike  of  September,  1919.  Needless  to  say,  that  both  of 
these  are  described  from  the  workmen’s  point  of  view,  Mr.  Sidnny 
Webb  being  their  representative  on  the  Commission ;  and  th« 
story  would  be  very  differently  told  by  those  who  defend  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  institution  of  Property  which  it  u 
sought  to  ”  socialise.” 

«««»»• 

But  on  the  whole  there  is  only  a  minimum  of  partisan  colour  ii 
this  book  as  a  real  history  of  Trade  Unionism.  It  is  rather  an 
encyclopaedia  of  industrial  facts ;  and  not  a  single  element  in  this 
immense  field  is  omitted,  nor  is  the  historian  sunk  in  the  advocate. 
The  long,  tangled,  and  confused  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  fr® 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  accurately  stated,  the 
various  Commissions  of  Inquiry  beginning  with  1867  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  settlement  of  1875,  the  entrance  of  Socialism  ab-' 
1880-82,  the  growth  of  the  Congress,  the  dock  strikes,  the  eight- 
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:  jjQQrg’day  movement,  the  miners’  strike  of  1911,  the  Osborne  judg¬ 
ment  the  effects  of  the  great  war,  the  demand  for  socialisation, 
syndicalism,  share  in  management,  “direct  action,”  co-operative 
alliance,  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament,  Soviets  and  the  Inde- 
pendent  Labour  Party,  profit-sharing  and  the  Whitley  Councils — 
I  of  these  are  treated  with  accuracy  and  with  necessary  detail. 
IThe  book,  in  fact,  is  the  material  by  which  this  vast  and  growing 
industrial  power  may  be  studied,  rather  than  a  body  of  opinions 
by  which  it  is  to  be  judged. 

«»»«*« 

And  now,  as  I  look  back  over  the  sixty  years  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  Trade  Unionism,  I  am  filled  with  a  mixture  of  feelings  of 
confidence  and  of  anxiety,  nor  can  I  altogether  share  the  exulta¬ 
tions  of  my  friends  the  authors.  In  the  present  century  the 
fundamental  character  of  Unionism  has  changed.  What  was  once 
a  noovement  to  equalise  the  resources  of  Labour  in  dealing  with 
Capital  has  degenerated  into  a  vast  social  war  to  eliminate  Capital. 
When  I  sat  on  the  first  Eoyal  Commission  of  1867-9  Unionism  was 
a  constitutional  movement  to  bring  employers  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  wage-earners.  For  forty  years  it  did  this  with  signal 
success,  and  all  men  of  good  will  rejoice  in  the  blessed  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  moral  and  material  conditions  of  the  workers  it  has 
achieved.  They  are  vast,  general,  and  permanent.  But  to-day 
Unionism,  at  least  in  its  official  and  vocal  form,  is  Socialist — it 
stands  for  a  catastrophic  social  revolution,  aiming  at  the  removal 
of  Employers  as  an  order,  the  elimination  of  Wages  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  at  the  workers  being  (under  universal  democracy)  their  own 
employers,  in  a  word  in  being  masters  not  only  of  Industry,  but 
of  Society.  Our  authors  recognise  this  momentous  change  in 
their  first  sentence.  In  1894  they  described  a  Trade  Union  as  a 
continuous  association  of  wage-earners  to  improve  the  conditions 
“of  their  employment.”  In  1920  they  alter  this  to  the  conditions 
“offheir  working  lives.”  They  explain  that  Unionism  no  longer 
recognises  a  capitalist  or  wage-system  at  all. 

*«**•* 

Now  a  catastrophic  social  revolution  such  as  this  is  not  to  be 
faced  with  a  light  heart  and  paeans  over  the  “  record  ”  majorities 
of  the  card-vote.  Will  the  secular  strength  of  British  Capitalism 
and  Conservatism  submit  without  resistance?  Will  the  good 
sense  of  the  forty  millions  who  are  not  Unionists  accept  the  lead 
of  the  six  millions  who  are?  Are  the  six  millions  all  convinced 
followers  of  the  eloquent  leaders  and  of  the  dexterous  managers  at 
Congress  and  Conventions?  Do  the  Labour  chiefs  feel  sure  that 
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they  can  organise  a  tremendous  industrial  revolution  without  its 
ending  in  the  ghastly  ruin  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow?  For  my 
part  I  feel  doubts.  I  sjwke  of  “the  official  and  vocal  part”  of 
Unionism,  for  I  believe  this  new  claim  of  Socialism  to  be  the 
work  of  a  quite  moderate  minority.  I  doubt  if  one-tenth  of  these 
six  millions  are  convinced  Socialists — or  if  one-twentieth  are  con¬ 
vinced  Communists — and,  after  all.  Socialism  is  only  a  wlourable 
half-w*ay,  unworkable  kind  of  Communism.  The  prodigious  in- 
crease  in  numbers  of  Unionism  has  its  dark  side;  for  much  of  it 
is  the  result  of  bullying,  boycotting,  strikes,  anti-social  and  in- 
human  tyranny  to  destroy  personal  freedom.  These  six  millions 
are  no  more  converts  to  Socialism  than  are  the  Pussian  people 
converts  to  Leninism.  These  mass  meetings  of  miners,  railway 
men ,  and  dockers  too  often  ring  with  appeals  to  envy  and  malice, 
with  false  accusations,  wild  rumours,  and  a  venomous  mendacity  of 
the  kind  made  familiar  by  Soviet  Commissars  at  a  massacre  of 
bourgeois. 

****** 

With  all  my  heart  I  rejoice  in  the  immense  improvement  “in 
the  working  lives  ’’  of  our  people.  All  good  men  and  women  re¬ 
joice  in  it,  bless  it,  and  work  for  it.  But  this  indispensable 
material  progress,  directly  due  to  Unionism,  has  been  soiled  by ' 
a  deep  moral  and  spiritual  degeneration  of  character.  In  forty 
years  Unionism  has  become  a  class-war,  degraded  by  the  moral 
and  social  evils  inevitable  in  a  class-war.  The  principle  of  forcing 
a  minority — even  a  majority — to  join  an  official  order  is  defended 
by  leaders  as  an  essential  duty.  The  cause  of  the  “Trade ’’as 
superior  to  any  rights  of  the  public  or  even  of  the  nation  is  paraded 
as  if  it  were  a  sacred  law.  The  resort  to  “direct  action”  as  a 
means  of  penalising  their  fellow  citizens  till  they  get  their  money 
is  a  social  crime.  What  would  they  say  if  doctors,  nurses,  and 
undertakers  struck  work  for  another  15  per  cent.?  And  when 
“direct  action’’  or  penalising  their  fellow  citizens  is  used  to 
force  the  Government  to  change  its  foreign  policy,  it  is  the  Soviel 
system  in  full  cry.  Altogether,  Organised  Labour  stands  charged 
at  the  bar  of  Humanity  with  a  veiled  sympathy  with  the 
Bolshevist  dogma  of  Labour  domination  and  exclusive  mastery  of 
Society,  wdth  whatever  tends  to  the  violent  dissolution  of  the 
British  Empire,  with  a  friendly  indifference  to  the  orgies  of 
plunder  and  assassination  in  Ireland.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Empire,  the  cause  of  Labour,  we 
are  told,  is  the  one  thing  that  counts,  or  which  w'orking  men 
ought  to  promote. 
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The  avowed  aim  of  organised  Tjabonr  now  is  not  to  improve 
■  “the  conditions  of  employment,”  but  to  extinguish  Capitalism; 
and  Labour  now  is  absolute  master  of  the  Constitution  if  it  chooses 
to  act  in  concert.  The  ‘‘dictatorship  of  the  proletariate”  means 
the  devotion  of  the  national  wealth  to  the  interests  of  the  manual 
'  labourers.  There  will  be  no  spare  capital  in  the  hands  of  any 
!  upper  or  middle  class  to  he  used  for  social  and  charitable  purjwses ; 

I  jiiere  will  be  no  upper  or  middle  class  at  all.  We  need  not  discuss 
whether  this  is  a  good  or  a  had  result.  Many  social  reformers, 
[as  well  as  the  whole  order  of  workmen,  look  on  it  as  a  blessed 
hope,  and  I  sympathise  with  that  hope  myself.  But,  as  soon  as 
it  comes  about,  the  vast  sums  annually  given  to  relieve  disease, 
infirmity,  and  destitution  will  have  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 

I  parrot-cry  of  State-aid  is  obviously  futile  in  the  ever-growing 
danger  of  national  bankruptcy  as  well  as  of  hureaucratic  incom¬ 
petence.  The  cost  of  maintaining  free  hospitals,  free  homes,  any 
kind  of  liberal  relief,  will  have  to  he  met  hy  the  workmen  them¬ 
selves  out  of  their  societies  and  clubs.  But  as  yet  workmen  have 
not  learned  the  habit  of  giving.  They  expect  ‘‘  the  Bich  ”  to 
pve,  and  they  want  to  do  away  with  ‘‘  the  Bich.” 

****** 

We  hear  much  of  the  cry  of  distress  that  goes  up  on  all  sides 
from  the  hospitals  which  are  menaced  with  bankruptcy  and  disso¬ 
lution.  As  yet  this  cruel  end  of  our  great  voluntary  institutions 
is  heard  only  from  the  principal  hospitals,  which  hope  to  find 
temporary  help.  But  let  us  look  at  this  problem  in  all  its  tre¬ 
mendous  possible  breadth.  Not  only  are  these  splendid  fruits  of 
modern  civilisation  faced  with  bankruptcy,  but  all  the  minor  forms 
of  charitable  endowments  and  of  social  benevolence  are  in  the 
same  peril.  That  peril  is  caused  hy  two  general  and  increasing 
forces  which  are  transforming  modern  society.  The  first  is  the 
enormous  increase  of  all  prices — doubling  or  trebling  the  values 
everywhere.  The  other  is  the  general  and  increasing  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  w’hole  order  of  property  holders.  It  was  this  class 
alone  which  year  by  year  found  the  vast  sums  devoted  to  all  kinds 
of  charitable  endowments.  And  this  class  is  being  reduced  to 
extreme  pressure  and  even  to  penury.  If  the  social  revolution 
designed  hy  Socialism  were  to  succeed,  this  class  would  end  in 
extinction. 

****** 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  is  immensely  the  poorer.  Some 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  millions  (£00,000,000,000)  of  wealth  has 
been  lost ;  and  we  have  wasted  at  least  two  or  three  years  of  our 
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national  income.  Nothing  can  replace  this  huge  deficit  but  ^ 
duction.  And  Labour  demands  are  making  production  impossible^ 

»»*««« 

By  the  sudden  demand  of  double  and  treble  wages,  by  brealdi^ 
contracts,  and  defying  discipline.  Labour  is  grasping  at  theei- 
elusive  receipt  of  the  whole  profits  of  industry.  The  result » 
that  capital  will  not  embark  on  undertakings  of  which  the  whole 
produce  is  claimed  by  the  manual  workers.  The  enormous  wealtt 
invested  in  railways,  mines,  and  factories  is  becoming  insolvent 
and  unsaleable  book-debits,  for  Labour,  dominant  in  the  Commom, 
refuses  to  vote  the  inevitable  rise  in  prices.  “  Direct  action" 
means  the  government  of  this  Empire  by  excited  groups  of  wort 
men,  obviously  ignorant  of  the  complications  of  international 
politics.  It  is  aiming  at  what  all  history  proves  to  have  been 
the  worst  of  all  forms  of  government,  when,  as  at  Athens,  on  the 
death  of  Pericles,  noisy  bands  of  some  thousand  of  mob  oratou 
dragged  down  their  State  to  ruin. 

Hitherto  the  bulk  of  all  these  “voluntary”  endowments  has 
been  found  by  “the  upper  and  lower  middle-class ’’—the 
rentiers — retired  people  of  the  educated  orders  living  on  invested 
savings  and  inherited  property.  The  rich  and  the  speculators,  of 
whose  doings  the  Press  takes  note,  really  do  no  great  part  of 
“  the  charities.”  It  was  done  by  the  millions  out  of  small  earn¬ 
ings  and  “fixed  incomes.”  But  the  small  traders,  the  hard- 
worked  “  professional  ”  men,  the  rentiers — “the  new  poor”— art 
doomed  to  extinction.  They  can  hardly  get  “  a  living”  as  it  is. 
The  “profiteering”  and  the  speculation  due  to  the  war,  which 
show  so  large  in  the  public  eye,  are  soon  to  come  to  an  end.  They 
never  did — and  never  will — do  much  in  charity  giving.  This 
henceforth  will  have  to  be  done  by  Labour.  Labour  does  not  yet 
realise  this.  In  time,  no  doubt,  it  will  realise  it.  But  the  idea 
of  a  w  orkman  subscribing  his  guineas  to  a  Hospital  or  a  Home  for 
Incurables  sounds  like  a  jest.  Their  societies,  which  deal  in 
hundreds  of  millions,  will  do  it  some  day.  But  till  “  The  Day" 
of  the  emancipation  of  Labour  comes  there  will  be  cruel  times  for 
hospitals  and  all  forms  of  “  good  works  ”  of  relief  to  want  and 
misery.  No  temporary  help,  no  State  aid,  no  petty  charge  wil 
suffice.  Till  Labour  learns  its  new  duty,  the  sick,  the  helples?, 
and  the  destitute  will  be  sorely  pinched. 

♦  ***♦* 

It  is  not  merely  the  Hospitals  and  Charities  which  are  menaced 
with  ruin,  until  the  People  in  the  mass  undertake  their  support. 
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The  most  urgent  case  of  all  is  that  of  Ministers  of  religion  of  all 
the  different  Churches.  The  celibate  Priesthood  of  the  Eoman 
Church,  maintained  on  very  modest  lines  by  the  continuous  gifts 
of  the  entire  congregation,  may  struggle  on  even  in  these  times. 
The  humble  and  less  literate  Ministers  of  the  Free  Churches  will 
survive.  But  the  episcopal  Church  and  its  clergy  have  to  pass 
through  a  cruel  time  of  pressure,  in  which  many  of  their  better 
aspects,  and  some  of  their  worse  aspects,  will  be  lost.  It  will  be 
^nsformed — we  trust  not  extinguished — in  the  process.  The 
country  vicarage  and  rectory,  with  their  culture,  graces,  learning, 
!  and  humanity,  will  be  no  more  known.  Many  will  rejoice  that 
these  outworks  of  the  “  landed  gentry  ”  will  be,  with  their  ancient 
"patrons,”  only  a  memory  of  the  past.  And  some,  too,  will 
;  grieve  that  the  courtesy  and  benevolent  help  of  the  parson  and 
the  squire,  and  all  the  charities  and  civilities  they  often  worked 
together  will  be  swept  away,  when  the  speculating  business  man 
and  the  popular  orator  have  succeeded  to  squire  and  parson. 
Labour,  no  doubt,  one  day,  by  its  wonderful  co-operative  energy, 
will  supply  the  village  reading-room,  dispensary,  the  games,  the 
I  holiday-making,  and  all  the  spiritual  education  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  their  fathers.  But  the  intervening  time  before  Labour 
has  learned  how'  to  replace  what  it  is  bent  on  destroying — this  will 
be  a  hard  time  for  the  old  poor  as  well  as  for  ”  the  new  poor.” 


.\nd  it  is  not  hospitals,  charities,  and  churches  alone  that  will 
suffer  if  the  extinction  of  capitalism  and  middle-class  is  achieved 
by  “direct  action  ”  securing  the  mastery  of  society  by  w'orkmen. 
Literature,  learning,  science,  art,  and  culture  have  disappeared 
under  Bolshevism,  and  the  essential  aim  of  what  to-day  is  called 
Socialism  is  the  prohibition  on  the  accumulation  of  capital,  even 
of  small  savings,  in  the  hands  of  private  families.  Now,  any 
general  view  of  history,  even  a  biographical  dictionary,  will  show' 
that  almost  all  forms  of  civilised  progress  have  been  bred  and 
nurtured  in  families  w'here  some  inherited  resources  enabled  its 
members  to  devote  their  living  to  study,  tb  thought,  to  poetry,  to 
Mt.  All  these  must  be  free.  They  cannot  be  produced  to  the 
order,  or  maintained  by  the  allowance,  of  a  workman’s  club — a 
Soviet,  in  fact.  We  may  hope  that  in  a  distant  future  a  victorious 
and  cosmopolitan  ergatocracy  will  find  a  means  to  supply  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  needs  of  modern  civilisation,  but 
the  passing  of  capitalism  and  personal  property  to  communism  and 
the  supremacy  of  organised  Labour  will  be  a  process  both  long 
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and  somewhat  painful  to  what  has  presumed  to  call  itself  “ju 
upper  ”  and  “  a  middle  class.” 

The  impulse  of  the  reader  no  doubt  will  be  to  treat  all  this  as 
an  imjx)ssible  future,  and  the  warning  as  that  of  an  alarmist 
It  is  quite  true  that  our  solid  and  sensible  people  are  very  fat 
from  being  Leninists,  and  have  no  sort  of  dream  of  abolishinj 
wages,  employers,  and  capitalism.  But  the  course  which 
organised  Labour  is  taking  has  the  gradual  and  concealed  effect 
of  i^aralysing  and  drying  up  capital.  The  tumultuous  interchange 
of  values,  and  the  sudden  blazing  up  of  emergency  industries 
during  the  war,  coupled  with  the  reckless  inundation  of  paper 
money,  caused  conspicuous  cases  of  profiteering  wealth,  and  a 
general  impression  of  increased  spending  pow-er.  But  this  im. 
pression  is  a  mere  illusion,  as  in  Russia,  where  bank  notes  pass 
by  the  cwt. 

Frederic  Hareisos. 


“UNDEK  WHICH  KING?” 


“  We  have  a  form  of  Government  not  fetched  b;y  imitation  from  the  laws  of 
our  neighbouring  States  (nay,  we  are  rather  a  pattern  to  others  than  they 
^  to  us)  which,  because  in  the  administration  it  hath  respect  not  to  the  few 
but  to  the  multitude,  is  called  a  Democracy.” — Pericles. 

“  L’.\ngleterre  est  h  present  le  pays  le  plus  libre  qui  soit  au  monde,  je 
u’en  excepte  aucune  r^publique." — Montesquieu. 

"There  is  only  one  way  of  choosing  a  Government  in  a  democratic 
country.’’— Mb.  Lloyd  George. 

'  \Vh.\t  Pericles  said  of  ancient  Athens  is  true  of  modern  England. 
What  Montesquieu  affirmed  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century 
is  equally  true  of  the  England  of  to-day.  In  the  course  of  the 
centuries  England  evolved  a  Constitution  which  was  sui  generis ; 

;  It  was  based  upon  no  precedents  save  those  formed  by  itself,  nor 
did  any  State,  either  of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  world,  offer  a 
parallel  to  it.  That  Constitution  may  alternatively,  but  with  equal 
propriety,  be  described  as  Constitutional  Monarchy,  Responsible 
Government,  or  Representative  Democracy.  Whichever  descrip¬ 
tion  be  adopted,  it  may  be  taken  to  connote  three  things :  an 
Electorate,  comprehending  all  those  persons  who  may  be  deemed 
worthy  to  exercise  political  power ;  a  sovereign  Legislature,  fairly 
and  fully  representative  of  the  electorate ;  and  an  Executive 
responsible  to  the  Legislature. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  this  form  of  government,  origin¬ 
ally  peculiar  to  ourselves,  has  been  largely  imitated,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  by  other  States.  Most  of  the  Constitutions 
adopted  by  the  States  of  the  modern  world  are  frank  and  avowed 
copies  of  our  own.  The  English  Colonies  were  naturally  among 
the  first  countries  to  adopt,  in  imitation  of  the  Mother  Country, 
the  principle  of  “responsible  government”;  but  out  of  the  four 
great  Dominions  of  the  British  Commonwealth  two  have  been 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  combine  the  principle  of  “respon¬ 
sible  government  ”  with  that  of  Federalism.  How  far  the  latter 
principle  is  consistent  with  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 

Iesting  problems  which  contemporary  political  science  has  to  solve. 
Canada  and  Australia  offer  admirably  equipped  laboratories  for 
the  trial  of  this  experiment,  and  the  results  will  be  watched  with 
y close  attention  by  all  students  of  political  institutions.  Similar 
piperlnu  nts  may  perhaps  be  attempted  nearer  home ;  but  the 
|topic,  though  attractive,  must  not  beguile  us  from  the  main 
I  purpose  of  this  paper. 
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The  English  type  of  democracy  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
imitated  largely,  but  by  no  means  universally,  even  by  Stakj 
which  are  avowedly  democratic,  and  not  less  truly  democratic 
than  our  own.  Swiss  democracy,  for  example,  is  so  far  removed 
from,  and  even  opposed  to,  the  English  type,  that  Swiss  publicisti 
habitually  speak  of  “  democracy  ”  as  a  form  of  government  con. 
trasted  with  that  of  “representative  government.”  What  ismudi 
more  remarkable  is  that  the  American  type  of  democracy  should 
differ  so  widely  from  the  English.  It  is  clear,  from  the  classical 
essays  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  other  “fathers”  of  the 
American  Constitution,  that  in  framing  the  terms  of  the  original 
Covenant  between  the  thirteen  republics,  Hamilton  and  his 
coadjutors  were  far  more  concerned  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
Executive  than  as  to  its  “responsibility  ”  ;  consequently  they  were 
more  inclined  to  imitate  the  practice  of  Cromwell  than  the  theav 
of  Pym  ;  their  President  was  nearer  akin  to  Bolingbroke’s  “Patriot 
King  ”  than  to  Walpole’s  Constitutional  Monarch ;  in  a  word, 
their  ideal  of  the  executive  function  was  “  Presidential  ”  and  not 
“Parliamentary.” 

These  reflections  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  remote  from  the 
contemporary  situation  in  English  politics.  I  hope  to  show  in  the 
paragraphs  that  follow  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  strictly  and 
immediately  relevant. 

In  English  politics  to-day  there  is,  I  submit,  one  supreme  and 
dominating  issue.  There  are  plenty  of  secondary  issues  of  great 
moment,  but  there  is  one  which  embraces  and  dominates  them 
all,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  recently,  in  a  few  pregnant  sen¬ 
tences,  probed  to  the  heart  of  it.  With  a  power  of  intuition  which 
is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  to  opponents  disconcerting,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  exposed  the  issue  in  terms  which  the  dullest  can 
apprehend.  To  say  that  in  a  democratic  country  there  is  only 
one  way  of  choosing  a  Government  is  a  statement  which  lacks 
scientific  accuracy.  The  Americans  do  not  choose  their  Executive 
in  the  same  way  as  we  choose  ours ;  the  scenes  lately  enacted 
at  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  are  sufificient  proof  that  an  American 
President  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  an  English  Premier.  It 
may  be,  as  some  hold,  that  the  latter  is  approximating  to  the 
former.  In  so  far  as  it  does,  so  far  will  it  modify  the  innate 
and  peculiar  genius  of  the  English  Constitution.  But  let  that 
pass.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  aphorism,  though  lacking  in  scientific 
precision,  is,  in  its  obvious  meaning,  profoundly  true  and  pro¬ 
foundly  significant.  Under  a  representative  democracy-*) 
a  precisian  would  have  phrased  it — there  is  only  one  way  ol 
choosing  an  executive.  In  England,  so  long  as  our  Constitution 
stands,  there  is  only  “one  way  of  choosing  a  Government.” 
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lathe  Prime  Minister’s  proposition  disputed?  Is  the  substan- 
i  jjgl  accuracy  of  his  aphorism  challenged  ?  In  terms  perhaps 
not’  in  fact,  yes.  It  is  vain,  and  it  is  dangerous,  to  ignore  the 
truth  that  there  are  tendencies  in  operation,  in  the  sphere  of 
government  as  in  the  sphere  of  industry,  which  threaten  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  representative  principle  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  more 
direct  form  of  democracy.  More  than  that ;  there  are  men  who 
are  prepared,  with  or  without  regard  to  ulterior  consequences, 
to  proclaim,  in  place  of  the  Rule  of  Law,  the  triumph  of  Anarchy. 

This  is  tlie  situation  by  which  the  country  is  confronted ;  this 
is  the  danger  to  the  imminence  of  which  the  Prime  Minister 
sought  to  compel  the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  important  to  recall  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
words  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article  were  spoken. 

Within  recent  weeks,  a  powerful  Trade  Union — the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen — has  found  itself  involved  in  a  difificult 
position  and  lias  attempted  to  escape  from  it  by  “  negotiations  ” 
with  the  Government.  As  all  the  world  knows,  certain  railway- 
men  in  Ireland  have  refused  to  handle  cases  of  munitions 
intended  for  the  use  of  soldiers  or  police  in  Ireland ;  others  have 
refused  to  work  on  trains  carrying  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  soldiers.  Whereupon — though  not  endorsing  the  action  of 
their  Irish  comrades — the  N.U.R.  attempted  to  negotiate 
terms  with  the  Government.  The  Prime  Minister,  while  will¬ 
ing  to  confer,  declined,  very  properly,  to  parley,  and  the  words  in 
which  he  laid  dowm  the  position  of  the  Government  will  be 
endorsed  by  every  responsible  and  law-abiding  citizen  in  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

"We  cannot  possibly  accept  any  decree  issued  by  any  body,  however  power- 
iul  that  body  may  be,  which  denies  to  the  Government  the  facilities  which 
it  regards  as  essential  for  carrying  out  the  functions  for  which  it  has  been 
chosen.  .  .  .  It  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  any  sort  of  limitation 

upon  the  legitimate  action  of  the  Government  in  the  establishment  and 
enforcement  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  elementary  duty  of  the  State,  the 
protection  of  the  life  of  every  citizen.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  headed  the  deputation  from  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen,  candidly  “recognised  that  to -support 
these  men  (the  Irish  strikers)  meant  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
Government.’’  The  Prime  Minister’s  retort  was  swift  and  effec¬ 
tive:  "Not  on  the  Government,  but  on  government,  which  is  a 
much  more  serious  thing.’’  It  was  finely  and  appositely  said, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  emphasised  and  enlarged  his  point  at  a 
subsequent  interview  : — 

“We  shall  defend  the  men  who  represent  the  democracy  of  this  country, 
l)«cause,  after  all,  it  is  the  democracy  of  this  country  that  has  sent  them 
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there.  We  are  not  a  body  of  people  who  have  arrogated  to  ourselves  ^  I 
rights  of  government.  It  is  only  eighteen  months  since  we  had  an  election, 
We  shall  have  another  in  about  three  years’  time,  and  whoever  is  cho 
then,  these  people  in  Ireland,  unless  there  is  some  sort  of  settlement,  wjj  I 
be  representing  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain.  Millions  of  them  voted  to 
put  us  here  to  govern.  You  thought  they  were  wrong,  but  you  accepted  th 
verdict,  as  wo  will  accept  the  verdict  if  your  people  are  chosen  next  time 
We  shall  bow  and  obey.” 


The  spirit  of  anarchy  is  not,  however,  confined  to  Irelani 
Early  in  June  some  of  the  employes  of  the  Great  Northern  Kail- 
way  Company  refused  to  handle  certain  packages  addressed; 
‘‘War  Supply  Department,  Eeval.”  They  stated  that  they 
were  acting  upon  instructions  issued  by  their  Trade  Union,  and 
they  produced  the  following  notice  in  explanation  of  their 
conduct  : — 

National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 

Unity  House,  Easton  Hoad,  N.W. 

0.1648.  .  May  25th,  1920. 

To  the  Branch  Secretary, 

Dear  Sir, 

Munitions  foe  Poland, 

The  Executive  Committee  have  been  carefully  watching  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  attack  on  Russia,  and  after  considering  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Thursday,  they  decided  that,  in 
the  interests  of  the  workers  of  Europe,  effective  steps  must  be  taken  to 
compel  the  capitalists  of  Europe  to  cease  their  attacks  on  the  Soviet  ol 
Russia.  I  was  therefore  instructed  to  forward  the  following  resolution  to 
all  branches,  and  to  explain  the  precise  object  of  it. 

“  That  having  regard  to  the  false  statements  on  the  important  questiom 
as  to  international  relations  as  made  by  Bonar  Law  in  the  House  ol  Com¬ 
mons  concerning  the  Allies’  policy  with  regard  to  Russia,  and  the  obvious 
futility  of  the  League  of  Nations,  this  E.C.,  being  convinced  that  the  pdicy 
of  Poland  is  being  carried  out  at  the  behest  of  the  capitalist  nations  ci 
Europe,  feel  compelled  to  recognise  that  in  order  to  render  humane  service 
to  the  peoples  of  the  countries  the  action  of  the  dockers  in  refusing  to  loid 
the  ‘  Jolly  George  ’  is  worthy  of  practical  support.  We  therefore  instruct 
our  members  to  refuse  to  handle  any  material  which  is  intended  to  assist 
Poland  against  the  Russian  people.” 

(Not  signed.) 


Thereupon  the  men  were  informed  by  the  General  Manager  that 
if  they  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  obey  orders  they  would  be 
dismissed  the  service.  The  manager  also  reported  this  matter 
to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 
pointing  out  that  the  recalcitrant  employes  were  ‘‘  hindering 
the  company  in  the  discharge  of  fheir  legal  obligation.”  The 
reply  from  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  intimated  that 
‘‘the  instructions  under  which  the  men  acted  have  now  been 
withdrawn,”  and  the  incident,  which  threatened  ugly  conse¬ 
quences,  terminated.  The  credit  for  its  satisfactory  termination 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  rest  between  the  firmness  of  the 
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1  company  and  the  wise  second  thoughts  of  the  Trade  Union  con- 
!  cemed. 

1  ^  satisfactory  issue  does  not,  however,  detract  from  the  signifi¬ 

cance  of  the  incident.  Wherein  does  it  consist?  Plainly  in 
t'  this:  A  group  of  citizens  flung  down  a  challenge  to  the  Executive 
I  Gfovemment,  which  is  in  its  turn  directly  responsible  to  the 
I  gigcttul  portion  of  the  Legislature.  That  the  House  of  Commons 
|i  represents  the  opinion  of  the  electorate  is  not  disputed ;  and  the 
i  electorate  is  virtually  co-extensive  with  the  adult  population  of 
I  the  country.  Nevertheless  a  small  number  of  individual 
j  citizens,  not  content  with  their  fair  share  of  political  representa- 
i  tion,  not  content  with  a  position  of  industrial  and  economic 
i  privilege  conferred  upon  them  by  the  law  which  they  choose  to 
I  defy,  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  to  dictate  the  policy 
I  of  the  State  of  which  they  are  citizens.  ”  Effective  steps  must 
I  be  taken  to  comj^el  the  capitalists  of  Europe  to  cease  their 
attacks  upon  the  .Soviet  of  Pussia.”  In  plain  words,  foreign 
policy  must  be  controlled  not  by  the  Cabinet  or  by  Parliament, 
but  by  Unity  House ;  not  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
whole  people  but  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  a  particular 
Trade  Union.  The  claim  would  be  ridiculous  were  the  menace 
it  involves  less  grave.  In  both  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraph,  the  individuals  concerned  happen  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  exceptionally  powerful  Trade  Union  ;  they  are  also 
members  of  a  service  which  is  not  only  vital  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  community,  but  is  under  certain  statutory  obligations  to 
the  public.  Railway  companies  are  common  carriers ;  they  can¬ 
not  choose  what  goods  they  will  handle  and  w'hat  passengers 
they  will  carry.  In  order  to  enforce  their  views  on  political 
questions — on  methods  of  government  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Poland  and  Russia,  certain  servants  of  two  great 
railway  companies  threaten  to  impede  the  performance  of  their 
masters’  legal  obligations. 

No  conduct  could  be  more  politically  arrogant,  or  more  entirely 
subversive  of  the  elementary  principles  upon  which  all  States, 
monarchical,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  must  ultimately  rest. 
As  Plato  pointed  out  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the 
citizen  by  the  mere  fact  of  accepting  and  retaining  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  enters  into  a  tacit  compact  with  the  State  to  obey 
its  laws.  Crito,  it  w  ill  be  remembered,  urged  Socrates  to  save  his 
life  by  escape  from  prison.  Socrates  demurred  on  the  ground 
that  by  so  doing  he  w^ould  violate  the  covenant  and  agreement 
he  had  made  with  the  State.  “Do  you  imagine,”  he  asked, 
‘‘that  a  State  can  subsist  and  not  be  overthrown  w’here  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  law  have  no  pow’er  but  are  set  aside  and  overthrown  by 
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individuals?”  Assume  that  the  laws  are  unjust  and  the  inter K| 
pretation  of  them  partial,  you  may  indeed  do  all  in  your  power  to  ■ 
get  the  law  altered,  but  failing  to  do  so  you  must  obey.  “  Wheel 
we  are  punished  by  our  country,  whether  with  imprisonment  or  ■ 
stripes,  the  punishment  is  to  be  endured  in  silence;  and  if  eheli 
leads  us  to  w’ounds  or  death  in  battle,  thither  we  follow  asiil' 
right ;  neither  may  anyone  surrender  or  retreat,  or  leave  hU  rank,  I 
but  whether  in  battle  or  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  any  other  place,  ■' 
be  must  do  what  his  city  and  his  country  order  him ;  or  he  must  I 
change  their  view  of  what  is  just.”  Crito  confesses  that  the  K 
argument  is  unanswerable  ;  and  Socrates  concludes  the  discussioii  ■ 
with  the  words  :  ‘  ‘  Then  let  me  follow  the  intimation  of  the  will  I 
of  God.”  The  passage  is  classical,  but  I  make  no  apology  f#  ■ 
quoting  it  since,  apart  from  its  beauty,  it  summarises  with  preci- 1 
sion  the  Greek  view  as  to  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  individual  B 
and  the  State.  ■ 

That  view  may  with  advantage  be  recalled  to-day.  It  is  ■ 
implicit  in  the  argument  addressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  ■ 
recalcitrant  railwaymen.  The  political  and  philosophical  truths  I 
at  which  slower  and  duller  minds  arrive  by  laborious  thought  I 
and  tedious  speculation,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seems  to  perceive  I 
intuitively.  With  an  intellectual  dart  he  pierces  to  the  core  pi  I 
a  great  problem,  and  with  winged  words  he  proclaims  the  truth  I 
so  that  even  the  dullards  can  apprehend  it.  And  never  was  there  I 
more  urgent  need  to  proclaim  it  urhi  if  not  orhi.  I 

In  a  constitutional  sense  we  seem  to  be  at  the  parting  of  the  I 
ways.  Not  since  the  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  I 
ihe  British  people  been  called  upon  to  make  a  choice  so  fateful.  I 
Personal  and  political  liberty  was  then  threatened  by  the  Stuart  I 
theory  of  government.  Had  that  theory  prevailed  the  liberty  of  I 
the  individual  citizen  would  have  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the  Execu-  I 
five.  Bacon  would  have  had  the  judges  lions,  but  “  lions  under  I 
the  throne.”  In  more  technical  language  the  Executive  would 
then  have  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  Judiciary,  and  instead 
of  the  Pule  of  Law  resting  ultimately,  on  the  one  hand  upon  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  a  speedy  trial  in  the  ordinary  courts,  and 
according  to  the  ordinary  law,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  amen¬ 
ability  of  all  officials  to  that  same  law  and  those  same  courts- 
instead  of  this  we  should  have  had  the  droit  administratif  and 
the  whole  apparatus  of  trihunaux  administratifs.  From  that  we 
were  saved  by  the  Petition  of  Eight  and  the  legislation  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and,  not  least,  by  the  abolition  of  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  courts,  such  as  the  Star  Chamber,  which  the  Stuarts  had 
perverted  into  instruments  of  t3nranny  and  extortion.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  provided  a  sanction  for  our  existing  right, 
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and  personal  liberty  was  henceforward  assured.  Political 
liberty— as  we  Englishmen  understand  the  term,  was  more 
gradually  attained ;  but  after  1688  it  was  not  seriously  in 
jeopardy,  though  it  w'as  not  yet  certain  in  what  manner  it  would 
be  attained.  The  shrewd  sense  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  assisted 
by  the  fortunate  accident  of  a  King  who  had  no  English,  found 
(be  solution  in  a  device  adumbrated  by  Pym — a  Parliamentary 
Executive. 

Thus  in  both  respects  the  seventeenth  century  was  critical. 
Since  those  days  there  has  been  in  our  domestic  politics  no  issue 
so  profound  and  fundamental  as  that  which  threatens  to  divide 
us  to-day. 

Many  tendencies,  economic,  social  and  industrial,  even  more 
conspicuously  than  the  purely  political,  have  converged  in  an 
assault  upon  the  citadel  of  Kepresentative  Democracy.  Among 
these  I  select  two  widely  divergent  in  origin  but  con¬ 
vergent  in  operation  :  the  rapid  growth  of  Imperial  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  a  blind  reliance  upon  the  efficacy  of  State  interven¬ 
tion.  Imperialism  and  Fabianism  have  little  in  common,  but 
they  have  between  them  gone  far  to  break  the  back  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  camel.  The  English  Parliament  is  unique  among  the 
Parliaments  of  the  world  for  the  diversity  and  variety  of  the 
functions  it  is  called  upon  to  fulfil — for  the  Empire,  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  mani¬ 
festly  unequal  to  the  task ;  and,  unless  there  be  a  speedy  and 
substantial  simplification  in  the  functions  of  government — a 
consummation  to  be  desired  rather  than  to  be  expected — its 
inadequacy  will  become  increasingly  apparent.  Meanwhile,  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  combined  with  the  diffusion  of  an 
education,  still  in  predominant  measure  literary,  has  stimulated 
the  growth  of  a  proletarian  intelligentsia  quick  to  detect  the 
existence  of  diseases  and  weaknesses  in  the  body  politic,  but  slow 
to  understand  the  difficulty  of  prescribing  remedies  which  are 
at  once  appropriate  and  safe.  The  ferment  of  political  ideas 
finds  insufficient  vent  in  a  quinquennial  election,  and  in  watching 
from  afar  the  slowly  revolving  wheel  of  the  Parliamentary 
machine.  Similar  dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  system  tends  towards  a  parallel  movement  in  the  economic 
sphere.  The  desire  for  self-government  in  the  workshop  is* 
imperfectly  fulfilled  by  a  trade  union  organisation  which  is,  of 
necessity,  increasingly  bureaucratic  in  character  and  increasingly 
remote  in  operation. 

Since  the  foregoing  paragraphs  were  written  I  have  lighted 
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upon  a  little  book^  by  Mr.  G,  D.  H.  Cole,  which,  whatever  its 
philosophical  value,  is  admirably  illustrative  of  the  dissatisfaction  I 
which,  in  some  quarters,  exists  with  the  representative  principle 
Mr.  Cole’s  point  of  view  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  sen- 
tence  (p.  207)  :  “  Anyone  with  the  smallest  degree  of  social  vision 
can  see  that  the  existing  structure  of  Society  is  doomed  either  to 
ignominious  collapse  or  to  radical  transformation.”  According  to 
him  ”  the  most  essential  conditions  of  successful  associations  con¬ 
sist  in  the  ]>rinciples  of  democratic  functional  organisation  and 
democratic  representation  according  to  function.”  By  this  for- 
mula  I  understand  Mr.  Cole  to  mean  (but  I  confess  to  some  uncer- 
tainty)  something  in  the  nature  of  political  syndicalism  or  guild 
socialism  ;  at  any  rate,  he  is  in  complete  revolt  against  the  existing 
order  in  politics,  in  economics,  and  in  Society.  In  particular  in 
politics.  Naturally,  therefore,  his  finest  scorn  is  reserved  for  that 
hoariest  of  anachronisms,  the  Imperial  Parliament.  ”  Misrepresen¬ 
tation,”  he  writes,  ”  is  seen  at  its  worst  to-day  in  that  professedly 
omnicompetent  ‘  representative  ’  body.  Parliament,  and  in  the 
Cabinet  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  it.  Parliament  professes 
to  represent  all  the  citizens  in  all  things,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule, 
represents  none  of  them  in  anything.  It  is  chosen  to  deal  with 
anything  that  may  turn  up  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
different  things  that  do  turn  up  require  different  types  of  persons  to 
deal  with  them.  It  .  .  .  does  everything  badly,  because  it  is  not 
chosen  to  do  any  definite  thing  well.  .  .  .  There  can  be  only  one 
escape  from  the  futility  of  our  present  methods  of  parliamentary 
government,  and  that  is  to  find  an  association  and  method  of  repre¬ 
sentation  for  each  function,  and  a  function  for  each  association 
and  body  of  representatives.  In  other  words,  real  democracy  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  a  single  omnicompetent  representative  assembly, 
but  in  a  system  of  co-ordinated  functional  representative  bodies.” 
From  which  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Cole  favours  a  policy  of 
decentralisation,  and  the  idea  of  the  representation  of  economic 
interests  in  place  of  that  of  localities.  He  would  doubtless  repu¬ 
diate  my  crude  and  simple  interpretation,  but  this  much  is  clear: 
he  is  the  devoted  disciple  of  Rousseau,  and,  like  his  master,  the 
apostle  of  some  more  direct  form  of  democracy  than  that  which 
in  England,  as  in  most  of  the  great  States  of  the  modern  world, 
prevails  to-day. 

At  this  point,  however,  some  discrimination  seems  to  be  called 
for.  In  the  word  ”  direct  ”  there  lurks  a  confusion  which  it  is 
essential  to  clear  up.  Between  representative  democracy  and 
direct  democracy  the  case  is  arguable,  though  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  whereas  in  ancient  Athens  Direct  Democracy 
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!  attained  its  most  perfect  form,  the  “State”  was  coincident 
!  ^th  the  “City.”  Participation  in  Government  was  con- 
;  fined  to  citizens ;  the  qualification  for  citizenship  wasv  exceed¬ 
ingly  restricted.  The  ‘  ‘  citizens  ’  ’  were  relatively  few  ;  leisure 
was  secured  to  them  by  the  fact  that  all  manual  labour  and  much 
of  the  commercial  and  professional  work  was  done  by  those  who 
were  either  “  slaves  ”  or  non-citizens — in  a  word,  the  perfect 
democracy  was,  in  fact,  a  close  oligarchy.  Again,  the  State  which 
Rousseau  had  in  mind  when  he  denounced  as  slavery  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  system  of  England  was  his  own  native  State,  the  city- 
republic  of  Geneva.  Of  the  Commonwealths  of  the  modern  w'orld 
the  Helvetic  Eepublic  comes  nearest  perhaps  to  the  principle  of 
"direct”  democracy.  The  Government  of  the  Forest  cantons  is 
still  literally  direct ;  and  to  the  Federal  constitution  the  Referen¬ 
dum  and  the  Popular  Initiative  supply  a  considerable  element  of 
“direct  ”  control.  But  the  problems  which  confront  a  small  and 
neutralised  State  like  Switzerland  are  simplicity  itself  compared 
with  those  which  perplex  the  citizen-rulers  of  France  or  Britain. 
Even  more  simple  were  the  problems  which  occupied  the  minds  of 
the  leisured  oligarchy  of  Athens  ;  all  the  terribly  complex  questions 
raised  by  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  discreetly  concealed 
under  the  cloak  of  .slavery ;  all  franchise  questions  determined  by 
the  test  of  birth  ;  the  whole  problem  of  Church  and  State  and  the 
many  auxiliary  and  dependent  problems  solved  by  the  simple  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  two  loyalties — what  w’onder  that  the  Athenians 
could  devote  their  intellectual  abilities  to  the  task  of  contempla¬ 
tion  on  ethics  and  politics  and  aesthetics? 

When,  therefore,  a  plea  is  entered  on  behalf  of  a  more  direct 
form  of  Democracy  (and  I  am  far  from  attempting  to  prejudge  the 
issue)  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  recall  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  experiment  has  hitherto  been  tried.  The  desire — 
natural  and  intelligible — for  some  more  direct  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  State  may  perhaps  find  partial  satisfaction  in  the  process 
of  decentralisation  and  devolution  which  cann^it  be  much  longer 
delayed.  But  a  discussion  of  that  particular  solution  w^ould  carry 
me  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  paper. 

When  people  talk  of  the  decadence  of  the  representative  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  “  direct  action,” 
what  they  have  in  mind  are  not  so  much  rival  systems  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  but  the  use  of  the  industrial  weapon  for  the  accomplishment 
of  political  ends.  It  was  against  this  menace  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  warning  was  directed.  Under 
the  complex  conditions  of  the  modern  world  there  is  “only  one 
way  of  choosing  a  government  ” — by  the  ballot  box.  That  govern¬ 
ment  once  chosen  must,  for  the  duration  of  its  tenure,  govern. 
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No  matter  what  the  political  complexion  of  the  government  niaj  1^^ 
be,  be  it  Conservative,  Eadical,  or  Socialist,  or  a  combination  o(  1 
more  than  one,  it  must  either  enforce  obedience  to  the  law  or  1^' 
abdicate  in  favour  of  anarchy.  There  is  no  sors  tertia.  Uj 
government,  if  it  is  to  retain  the  respect  of  the  governed,  can 
tolerate  sectional  defiance  of  political  authority.  li' 

That  some  of  the  great  Trade  Unions  have,  in  recent  years  ■** 
shown  a  marked  disposition  to  arrogate  to  themselves  functions 
which  properly  belong  exclusively  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive  can  be  denied  by  no  student  of  contemporary  affairs.  On  I’ 
this  point  it  is  important  to  avoid  misapprehension.  In  the  indns- 1 
trial  economy  of  to-day  Trade  Unions  perform  functions  which  are  I 
not  merely  important,  but  indispensable.  Ever  since  the  general  I 
adoption  of  the  wage-system  they  have  rendered  invaluable  service  I 
to  the  w'age-earning  classes.  Nor  have  their  activities  been  I 
entirely  militant.  It  is  their  belligerent  functions  which  have  I 
mainly — and  naturally — attracted  public  attention  ;  but  their  work  I 
as  benefit  societies,  their  practical  inculcation  of  the  habits  of  I 
thrift  and  self-restraint,  if  less  obtrusive  has  been  more  beneficent.  I 
Whether  even  in  the  industrial  sphere  power  has  not  engendered  I 
some  of  the  vices  incidental  to  its  exercise  is  perhaps  an  arguable  I 
point,  but  it  will  not  be  argued  here.  Most  reasonable  men  will  I 
admit  that  during  the  last  half  century  the  benefits  secured  to  the  I 
wage-earners  by  Trade  Unions  have  been  of  material  advantages  I 
the  whole  community,  and  that  the  Unions  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  industrial  peace  high  and  unforgettable  service. 

Power  brings  in  its  train  temptations.  That  the  great  Trade 
Unions,  having  attained  in  the  industrial  sphere  to  a  power  not 
far  short  of  omnipotence,  should  be  tempted  to  use  that  power  to 
promote  political  objects  is  not  remarkable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
temptation  which  in  the  best  interests  of  labour  should  be  re¬ 
sisted,  a  menaee  which  in  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
must,  at  all  costs,  be  defeated.  No  section,  interest,  or  class  can 
be  permitted  either  to  dictate  policy  or  to  set  aside  the  laws 
made  by  the  only  authority  legally  competent  for  the  task.  To 
permit  suph  dictation  or  infraction  is  to  enthrone  Anarchy  in  the 
seat  of  Democracy.  This  obvious  truth  is  perceived  by  none  more 
clearly  than  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party.  Mr. 
Clynes,  among  others,  has  emphasised  it  again  and  again. 
“  ‘  Direct  action,’  ”  he  said  to  his  fellow  Trade  Unionists,  “would 
give  to  every  other  section  of  the  community  the  right,  in  the  days 
of  a  Labour  Government,  to  imitate  the  bad  example  which 
Labour  had  set.’’  Again  :  “  Looking  ahead,  I  can  see  Labour  in 
the  seats  of  power,  and  I  want  Labour’s  laws  to  be  respected  and 
observed,  just  as  I  ask  l  abour  to  observe  and  respect  them  now.” 
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Those  are  the  words  of  patriotism  and  of  prudent  statesmanship. 
Anarchy  is  the  prelude  if  not  to  tyranny,  at  least  to  dictatorship. 
Never  has  this  truth  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in 
Soviet  Kussia.  In  the  mouths  of  many  witnesses  it  is  established. 
Not  least  conclusively  in  that  of  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden.  ‘‘  The  con¬ 
ditions,”  she  said  recently,  ”  are  closely  approximate  to  those  of 
some  phases  of  slavery.  .  .  What  I  hated  most  in  the  regime  was 
the  suppression  of  liberty.”  It  needed  not  the  testimony  of 
Russia  to  prove  that  liberty  is  the  complement  of  law  and  the 
jutithesis  of  anarchy,  but  the  recent  demonstration  of  an  ancient 
truth  is  both  timely  and  convincing. 

Will  the  lesson  be  learnt  ?  The  sympathy  felt  and  exhibited  for 
the  existing  regime  in  Russia  by  some  sections  of  our  own  people 
is  almost  unintelligible.  If  the  sympathy  w'ere  confined  to  the 
suffering  masses  in  Russia,  to  those  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
existing  tyranny,  it  were  easy  to  understand,  but  the  argument 
would  seem  to  be  on  this  wise  :  ”  The  Russian  Revolution 
destroyed  the  autocracy  of  the  Romanoffs ;  therefore  the  Russian 
Revolution  was  a  blow  struck  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  the  present 
tyranny  is  a  transitory  stage  ;  democracy  will  emerge  triumphant.” 
It  may  be  said  the  time  for  a  final  judgment  has  not  come ;  mean¬ 
while,  as  Mrs.  Snowden  said,  ”  The  Russian  Soviet  is  not  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  makes  no  pretence  of  being  so.” 

The  Russian  Revolution  and  the  appropriate  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  thereto  is,  as  regards  the  main  argument  of 
this  paper,  merely  accidental  or  illustrative.  The  point  at  issue  is 
whether  the  policy  of  our  own  country,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  to 
be  controlled  by  those  who  have  been  invested  by  the  democratic 
electorate  with  legitimate  authority  or  whether  it  is  to  be  dictated 
by  those  who,  having  failed  to  convince  their  fellow-citizens  by 
argument,  are  determined  to  enforce  their  views  by  more  rudi¬ 
mentary  methods.  ”  The  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  political 
science  was  when  men  took  to  counting  heads  instead  of  breaking 
them.”  It  was  a  picturesque  way  of  stating  an  important  truth. 
The  essence  of  Representative  Democracy  is  the  counting  of  heads. 
There  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  a  reversion  to  more  primitive 
types  of  government.  Those  who  favour  such  reversion  will  do 
well  to  recall  the  warning  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  that 
civil  society  rests  upon  contract,  that  the  pre-contractual  stage 
was  a  condition  of  perpetual  war,  and  that  in  that  stage  the  life  of 
man  was  ”  nasty,  brutish,  and  short.”  The  argument  of  the 
leviathan  may  be  discredited  historically ;  philosophically  it 
stands.  Law  is  the  cement  of  civil  society.  The  only  alternative 
is  war. 

It  is  for  the  electors  of  this  country  to  decide  under  w'hich 
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banner  they  will  enlist,  which  King  they  will  serve.  The  Prinje 
Minister  has  been  accused,  in  some  quarters,  of  having  attempt^^ 
to  force  upon  the  country  a  class  issue.  Such  an  attempt  wonli 
’argue  either  criminality  or  insanity.  The  critics  are  mistaken 
What  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  done  repeatedly  is  to  warn  his  fellow, 
countrymen  of  the  existence  less  of  a  party  than  of  a  temper,  bom 
perhaps  of  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  which  constitutes  a  grave 
menace  not  to  the  present  Government,  hut  to  government,  wt 
threatens  to  destroy  the  fundamentals  of  civil  society. 

Parliamentary  government  pre-supposes,  as  Cromwell  saw 
said,  “  agreement  on  fundamentals.”  About  ‘‘circumstantials’’! 
men  may  argue  to  their  heart’s  content  without  detriment  to  the  1 
commonwealth.  Unless  there  be,  in  regard  to  ‘‘fundamentals," 
a  reasonable  measure  of  agreement  representative  democracy  be¬ 
comes  impossible.  The  choice  would  then  lie  between  anarchv 
and  autocracy.  True  at  all  times,  this  is  especially  true  of  critical 
days  such  as  those  of  the  Protectorate,  such  as  those  in  which  we 
live.  A  great  war  means  more  than  the  destruction  of  material 
wealth  ;  it  creates  an  upheaval  of  thought,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  are  apt  to  lose  the  accumulated  wealth  of  political  and  ethical 
tradition,  unless  special  pains  be  taken  to  preserve  it.  To  that 
tradition  different  men  will  attach  very  different  values.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  class  nor  of  party,  but  of  temperament  and  training. 
The  issue  so  plainly  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  one  be¬ 
tween  class  and  class ;  if  it  were  one  might  well  despair  of  the 
Eepublic.  It  goes,  in  truth,  far  deeper  than  disparity  of  material 
conditions.  There  is,  therefore,  solid  ground  for  the  belief  that 
when  the  gravity  of  the  issue  is  realised  there  will  be  little  hesita¬ 
tion  among  the  vast  majority  of  Britons  as  to  the  banner  under 
which  they  will  enlist. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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P.S. — Since  this  article  went  to  press,  its  main  argument  has 
been  powerfully  enforced  by  the  decision  of  the  special  Trade 
Union  Congress  in  London  on  July  12.  By  a  card  vote  of  2,760,000 
to  1,636,000,  the  Congress  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  British 
troops  from  Ireland  and  the  cessation  of  the  production  of  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  destined  to  be  used  against  Ireland  and  Russia.  In 
the  event  of  refusal,  the  Congress  recommended  a  general  strike. 


fl'ILL  GERMANY  KEEP  THE  PEACE  ?— REFLECTIONS 
ON  THE  SPA  MEETING. 

The  Spa  meeting  has  revealed  the  fact  that  Germany  has 
retained  organised  armed  forces  of  nearly  a  million  men  and  arms 
sufficient  for  equipping  several  millions.  We  can,  therefore,  not 
wonder  that  many  men  are  anxiously  asking  ;  “  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  these  preparations?  Will  Germany  settle  down, 
forget  her  defeat  and  keep  the  peace,  or  will  she  embark  upon  a 
war  of  revenge  at  the  earliest  opportunity?”  The  philosophers 
of  all  times,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Descartes,  Hobbes, 
Spinoza,  Hume,  Kant  and  Bergson,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  whether  we  frail  humans  possess  true  freedom  of  the  will  and 
the  power  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  logic  and 
of  reason.  After  all  men  and  nations  are  largely  impelled  by  the 
inexorable  fate  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  by  inherited  character 
and  traditions,  by  incalculable  impulses  and  passions,  by  un¬ 
expected  events  and  by  chance  incidents.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  perhaps  as  well  to  enquire  :  “Can  Germany  keep  the  peace?” 

The  character  of  nations  has  remained  curiously  fixed  through 
the  ages  and  is  apparently  almost  unchangeable.  The  French, 
the  Germans  and  the  English  bear  an  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  Gauls,  Teutons  and  Britons  depicted  to  us  in  the 
pages  of  Caesar  and  of  Tacitus.  Since  the  earliest  ages  the  Gauls 
and  the  Teutons,  the  French  and  the  Germans,  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  for  superiority  and  for  the  possession  of  the  Rhine  Valley, 
and  every  defeat  was  in  due  course  followed  by  a  war  of  revenge 
on  the  part  of  the  vanquished.  For  centuries  the  Prussians  and 
the  Poles,  likewise,  have  been  fighting  each  other  for  power  and 
territory,  and  the  spirited  Poles,  though  partitioned  and  power¬ 
less,  would  not  give  up  the  hope  of  a  re-birth  and  of  revenge. 
As  a  rule  nations  accept  defeat  only  when  a  war  has  been  un¬ 
popular  and  has  not  been  truly  national,  as  was  the  w’ar  with  the 
North  American  colonies  on  the  part  of  England,  or  when  a  war 
has  led  to  the  ultimate  and  irretrievable  downfall  of  one  of  the 
combatants,  who,  recognising  his  impotence,  strives  to  forget  his 
I  defeat,  feeling  incapable  of  ever  again  challenging  the  victor. 
Thus  Sweden  abandoned  her  warlike  policy  and  her  position  as  a 
Great  Power  after  the  disaster  of  Fredrikshald  in  1718.  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  severely  defeated,  but  she  has  as  yet  not  been 
reduced  to  similar  hopelessness.  In  fact,  many  Germans  assert 
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that  their  army  has  been  victorious,  but  that  it  has  been  cripplej 
by  the  trickery  of  the  Allies  and  the  treason  of  the  Socialists. 

The  German  nation  has  grown  great  and  wealthy  by  successful 
war.  The  rise  of  Prusso-Germany  resembles  that  of  ancieat 
Pome,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  between  the 
Prussian  and  the  ancient  Eoman  character.  The  spirit  of  the 
Prusso-German  people  has  been  militarised  to  an  incredible  ej. 
tent  by  centuries  of  military  success  and  of  chauvinistic  edoa 
tion  given  by  the  schools,  the  universities  and  the  Church.  Thin 
militarism  has  become  a  tradition  and  an  important  part,  if  not 
the  very  essence,  of  the  German  character.  The  average  German 
is  at  least  as  much  interested  in  military  affairs  and  in  war  as  the 
average  Englishman  is  in  sport  and  politics.  The  warlike  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Germans,  and  especially  that  of  the  narrow,  stubborn 
and  intolerant  Prussians,  will  scarcely  change  overnight.  The 
Prussians  did  not  lose  hope  when,  during  seven  years,  nearly  ah 
Europe  made  war  upon  Frederick  the  Great,  nor  when  Napoleon 
had  totally  destroyed  the  glorious  Frederickian  army,  and  when 
the  French  were  garrisoning  Berlin  and  holding  the  country  in 
bondage  during  another  seven  years. 

The  German  people  in  general  are,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  during  a  recent  visit,  heartily  sick  of  militarism  and  d 
war.  That  sentiment  is  only  natural.  It  is  the  inevitable  re¬ 
action  after  five  years  of  iron  compulsion,  repression,  hardship 
and  want.  But  although  the  Germans  have  discarded  the  Hohen- 
zollern  monarchy,  they  have  not  by  any  means  become  enthusias¬ 
tic  Republicans.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  discovering  the 
shortcomings  of  democracy  and  are  turning  once  more  towards 
that  autocratic  form  of  government  under  w'hich  they  have  lived 
and  flourished  for  centuries.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  result 
of  the  recent  elections.  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
revolution  of  November,  1918,  did  not  break  out  because  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  monarchy  as  a  political 
institution,  but  because  the  Germans  believed  that  William  fl. 
was  chiefly  resjwnsible  for  the  w^ar  and  for  Germany’s  downfall. 
Besides,  they  believed,  largely  owing  to  Allied  propaganda  and 
President  Wilson’s  proclamation,  that  they  would  receive  far 
easier  terms  if  they  demonstratively  repudiated  the  man  who  had 
begun  the  war  and  the  system  for  which  he  stood.  Hence  the 
Prussians  rose  against  William  II,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
minor  States  followed  suit  and  abolished  their  figurehead 
monarchs,  most  of  wdiom  were  harmless  political  nonentities, 
rather  from  a  spirit  of  imitation  and  of  emulation  than  from  con¬ 
viction.  Herein  lies  the  reason  that  the  Germans  have  treated 
their  discarded  rulers  with  consideration  and  have  not  even  driven 
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,,pm  out  of  the  country.  The  Germans,  though  democrats  by 
Lrofession,  are  militarists  at  heart.  Most  Germans  blame  the 
lex-Emperor  rather  for  his  failing  as  a  soldier  than  for  his  failing 
js  a  ruler.  Leading  .democrats,  in  discussing  and  abusing 
WilHa®  n.  call  him  a  crowned  coward  and  a  despicable  deserter 
’..fore  the  enemy.  Such  attacks  are  greeted  with  loud  cheers  at 
^ihHc  meetings.  Many  Germans  maintain  that  the  revolution 
Iniild  probably  not  have  occurred,  and  would  certainly  not  have 
:«cceeded,  had  the  Emperor  played  a  soldier’s  part,  placed  him- 
;elf  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  braved  death. 

The  majority  of  Germans  still  believe  that  the  war  was  forced 
opon  them,  that  it  was  unavoidable,  that  the  military  party  was 
not  responsible  for  its  outbreak.  The  German  generals  always 
had,  and  still  have,  a  far  greater  prestige  with  the  people  than  the 
ivilian  statesmen,  diplomats  and  politicians.  Hence  Bismarck 
habitually  attended  the  Eeichstag  in  a  general’s  uniform.  To 
ihe  Germans  the  words  of  their  generals  are  gospel  truth. 
Hindenburg  has  remained  their  idol.  The  military  leaders  have 
ot  been  reproached  for  Germany’s  defeat.  Now  these  infallible 
military  men,  supported  by  a  mob  of  professors  and  journalis.ts, 

’  ave  asserted  in  countless  books,  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
articles  that  -Germany  was  defeated,  not  owing  to  the  fault  of 
the  generals  but  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  statesmen  and  the 
ptJiticians.  Most  Germans  have  recognised  that  it  was'a  mistake 
to  fight  all  the  world  at  once.  One  hears  often  expressions  of 
pinion  such  as  :  “Our  army  was  not  properly  supported  by  our 
statesmen.  The  troops  were  magnificent  but  our  diplomacy  was 
beneath  contempt.  Had  we  had  a  Bismarck,  we  should  have 
won  the  war.’’ 

Germany’s  pride  and  faith  in  the  army  have  scarcely  been 
diminished  by  the  defeat.  Many  Germans  talk  with  serene  con- 
''hnce  of  a  future  revival,  reminding  one  another  of  the  seven 
rears  of  disgrace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  their  invincible  army  will 
once  more  re-establish  Germany’s  greatness  as  it  did  in  1813- 
1815.  Most  Germans  believe  that  Germany  can  re-conquer  her 
pMition  only  by  a  successful  war  of  revenge.  Only  a  very  few, 
be  Socialists  excepted,  express  the  opinion  that  Germany  may 
’  'e  once  more  to  greatness  by  patient  and  peaceful  labour. 

German  education  has  for  many  decades  fostered  the  spirit  of 
pHde,  of  Chauvinism  and  of  intolerance.  The  German  historians 
have  deliberately  falsified  not  only  the  history  of  Germany  but 
that  of  all  countries.  They  have  taught  the  young  for  decades 
that  the  Germans  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  foremost  nation 
^  war  and  in  peace,  in  industry,  in  art,  and  in  science.  The 
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vast  majority  of  the  German  university  professors  were,  and  are 
still,  the  advocates  of  aggressive  Pan-Germanism,  of  autocrao 
and  of  reaction  and  implacable  enemies  of  democracy.  The  Get 
man  professors  have  belittled  to  the  utmost  the  achievements  oi 
all  other  nations,  and  they  have  always  treated  with  particular 
contempt  the  French  and  the  Poles.  They  have  depicted  the 
French  as  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Germany,  restless,  aggres. 
sive,  envious,  mean,  cowardly,  tyrannical,  vicious,  frivolous  and 
utterly  despicable.  They  have  habitually  described  the  Poles  as 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  East,  as  men  who  are  incapable  of  govern¬ 
ing  themselves  and  who  have  repaid  with  black  ingratitude  the 
blessings  of  German  domination  and  the  priceless  gifts  of  German 
organisation,  of  German  discipline  and  of  German  culture  which 
they  received  from  their  conquerors.  The  Germans  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  centuries  ago  Poland  was  a  Great  Power,  that  Poles 
ruled  over  Prussia,  that  the  Great  Elector  had  to  pay  homage  to 
the  King  of  Poland. 

The  Germans  dislike,  of  course,  all  the  nations  which  were 
ranged  against  them  during  the  war.  However,  realising  that 
they  cannot  fight  once  more  all  the  world,  they  have,  for  pruden¬ 
tial  reasons,  determined  to  be  on  more  or  less  good  terms  with 
England  and  America  and  have  reserved  their  bitterest  hatred 
for  the  French  and  the  Poles.  The  seed  sown  by  their  historians 
has  borne  fruit.  Many  naturally  peaceful  men  would  with 
alacrity  go  to  war  with  France  or  Poland.  The  hatred  borne  to 
these  tw'o  nations  is  almost  indescribable. 

Nations  are  guided  in  their  actions  partly  by  their  passions  and 
partly  by  political  and  economic  considerations.  A  war  with 
France  or  with  Poland  would  satisfy  Germany’s  hatred  and  would 
therefore  be  very  popular.  Besides  it  would,  if  victorious,  he 
exceedingly  profitable  to  Germany  both  from  the  political  and 
the  economic  point  of  view.  Before  the  war,  Germany  was  the 
leading  Power  on  the  Continent.  Her  predominance  has  passed 
to  France.  The  defeat  of  France  would  restore  to  Germany  her 
old  pre-eminence  in  Continental  Europe,  while  a  victory  over  the 
Poles  would  give  back  to  Germany  her  old  frontiers  in  the  East 
and  would  vastly  increase  Germany’s  power  and  influence  in 
Eastern,  South-Eastern  and  Southern  Europe.  It  might  force 
some  of  the  newdy-created  weak  States  to  place  themselves  under 
Germany’s  protection. 

Economic  considerations  would  urge  Germany  still  more 
strongly  to  go  to  w  ar  with  France  or  with  Poland,  or  with  both 
countries.  The  economic  factor  has  the  greatest  influence 
upon  warfare  and  upon  the  fate  of  nations.  Germany’s  soldiers 
and  professors  have  been  teaching  the  nation  that  it  was  defeated 
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=  rtlv  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  the  German  diplomats, 

'  rtiv  owing  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  blockade.  The 
I'v-kade  had  been  so  deadly  because  Germany  did  not  possess 
.  fficiently  great  economic  resources.  Recognising  that  the’ 
iiurccs  of  Germany  did  not  suffice  to  maintain  the  people, 
,nv  prominent  Germans  advocated  during  the  w'ar  vast  terri- 
■  nai  annexations  which  were  to  increase  very  greatly  Ger- 
inv’s  man  power  and  her  production  of  food  and  of  indispen- 
,i}le  raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  iron,  leather,  copper,  oil, 
ifton,  wool,  etc.  Unfortunately  for  Germany,  the  territories 
!]ich  were  lost  to  her  by  the  peace  contain  not  only  an  important 
art  of  her  population  but  also  a  very  notable  portion  of  her 
jricultiiral  soil  and  of  her  raw  materials.  According  to  the 
t^cial  German  estimates,  the  districts  lost,  or  likely  to  be  lost, 
ntain  9,000,000  inhabitants  or  about  13.8  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
ition.  That  loss  would  reduce  Germany’s  inhabitants  from 
^1,000,000  to  58,000,000  people.  These  9,000,000  would  have 
':mishcd  at  least  1,000,000  soldiers  in  case  of  war.  As  producers 
',ev  represent  a  very  large  portion  of  Germany’s  wealth.  The 
Germans  are  particularly  aggrieved  at  this  loss  of  population, 
because  approximately  5,000,000  are  officially  stated  to  employ 
he  German  language.  However,  of  these  1,600,000  are  German- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

While,  owing  to  the  territorial  losses  consequent  upon  the 
peace,  Germany’s  population  is  likely  to  be  diminished  by  about 
13.8  per  cent.,  her  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  should 
shrink  far  more  severely.  According  to  official  German  estimates, 
the  territories  lost,  or  likely  to  be  lost,  affect  Germany’s  produc¬ 
tion  as  follows  : — 


Shrinkage  caused 
Wheat  harvest 
Uye  harvest 
Barley  harvest 
Oats  harvest  ... 

Potatoes 
Clover  ... 

Lucerne 

Hay  . 

Sugar  beets  . 

Horses  . 

Cattle  . 

Pigs  . 


losses. 

17.4  per 
21.7  „ 

22.3  „ 
15.9  „ 

23.3  „ 
18.1  „ 

16.5  „ 

13.3  „ 

18.4  „ 

20.6  „ 

.  15.8  „ 

16.4  „ 

.  14.2  „ 


By  the  various  cessions  Germany  may  lose  some  of  her  best 
agricultural  districts.  While  she  may  lose  13.8  per  cent,  of  her 
population,  she  may  lose  21.7  per  cent,  of  her  rye  crop,  which  pro- 
tides  her  with  the  bulk  of  her  bread,  23  per  cent,  of  her  potatoes. 
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etc.  Consequently  her  dependence  upon  foreign  food  ^rill  lyi 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  notwithstanding  tin] 
diminution  of  her  population. 

While  her  defeat  has  been  very  serious  to  her  agricultural  poj. 
tion,  it  has  been  absolutely  disastrous  to  her  mannfacturiiii 
industries.  Unfortunately  for  Germany  a  very  great  proportij 
of  her  most  valuable  minerals  is  situated  within  the  ceded 
vincet  .  Upper  ^Silesia  and  the  Saar  Valley  contain  45.7 
cent.,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  Germany’s  coal.  These  districhl 
contain  approximately  as  much  coal  as  the  whole  of  the  TJniteil 
Kingdom.  The  Saar  district,  which  has  fallen  to  France,  ani 
Silesian  coalfields,  which  may  fall  to  Poland,  show  the  follow.  I 
ing  record  of  production  : — 


ler 

tail 


Coal  Production.  . 

In  Upper  Silesia.  In  the  Saar  District 


1881 

...  10,404,000  tons 

5,9.52,000  tons 

1890 

...  16,871.000  „ 

7,425,000  „ 

1900 

...  24,783,000  „ 

11,137,000  „ 

1910 

...  34,461,000  „ 

14,413,000  „ 

1913 

...  43,4.35,000  „ 

17,013,000  „ 

During  the  period  under  review  coal  production  in  the  Saar 
Valley  has  almost  trebled,  and  in  Upper  Silesia  has  more  than 
quadrupled.  In  1913  these  two  districts  produced  31.9  per  cent., 
or  nearly  one-third,  of  Germany’s  coal.  These  two  districts 
produce  fifty  per  cent,  more  coal  than  the  whole  of  France.  The 
manufacturing  industries  usually  settle  about  the  coal  pits. 
With  these  coalfields  Germany  would  lose  a  very  large  part  of  her] 
manfacturing  industries. 

Before  the  war  the  principal  German  industry  w^as  the  iron ! 
industry.  Germany  produced  twice  as  much  iron  and  steel  as  j 
the  United  Kingdom.  Her  iron  industry  was  approximately  as 
important  to  Germany  as  the  mighty  cotton  industry  is  to  Great 
Britain.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  iron  ore  was  situated 
in  Lorraine.  The  peace  has  transferred  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  Germany’s  iron  ores  to  France.  In  addition  it  has  given  to 
that  country  huge  and  exceedingly  valuable  potash  depoats 
which  occur  in  Upper  Alsace.  The  precious  potash  monopoly 
w'hich  Germany  had  enjoyed  up  to  the  war  has  been  destroyed. 
Germany’s  historical  and  traditional  hatred  of  the  French 
of  the  Poles  has,  of  course,  been  greatly  increased  by  the  fact 
that  these  two  hated  and  despised  nations  are  the  principal  bene¬ 
ficiaries  by  Germany’s  discomfiture,  that  a  large  portion  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  population  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  natural 
resources  have  been  transferred  to  these  two  peoples.  Germany 
is  a  very  densely  populated  country.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
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ier  square  mile  is  almost  as  great  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  the 
rnited  Kingdom.  Hitherto  Germany  was  able  to  nourish  her 
Jteiuiug  population  because  of  the  vastness  of  her  natural  re- 
ILurces.  The  mere  fact  that  she  possessed  more  than  twice  as 
ibach  coal  as  the  United  Kingdom  gave  her  an  enormous  advant- 
>  over  the  other  European  nations  in  the  development  of  the 
,nufacturing  industries.  Unless  she  should  regain  those  invalu- 
Lile  resources  which  she  has  lost  to  France  and  Poland,  Germany 
Items  bound  to  decline  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  power. 
|a  British  Government  report  on  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
ijermany  (Cd.  280)  stated  not  inappropriately  : — 


“The  great  increase  in  German  population  during  the  last  twenty-five 
was  rendered  possible  only  by  exploiting  the  agricultural  possibilities 
f  the  soil  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  this  in  turn  depended  on  the 
’.jstrial  development  of  the  country.  The  reduction  by  20  per  cent,  in  the 
1  letlve  area  of  the  country,  and  the  40  per  cent,  diminution  in  the  chief 
material  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  renders  the  country  at  present  over- 
r.  Mijlated,  and  it  seems  probable  that  w'ithin  the  next  few  years  many  million 
“oc'rdin^  to  some  estimates  as  many  as  15,000,000)  workers  and  their 
iiitis  will  be  obliged  to  emigrate,  since  there  will  be  neither  w'ork  nor 
njd  for  them  to  bo  obtained  from  the  reduced  industries  of  the  country.” 


If  this  estimate  should  prove  correct,  the  population  of  Ger- 
any  would  be  reduced  to  a  figure  approximating  that  of  France, 
„d  Germany’s  hope  of  future  greatness  would  be  gone  for^ 
er.  The  conviction  of  the  Germans  that  they  were  destined 
a  rule  the  world  was  based  on  the  constant  and  very  great 
::rease  of  the  German  population.  In  1870  the  number  of 
wmans  and  of  Frenchmen  was  equal.  In  1914  Germany  had 
jrly  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  France. 

For  many  decades  German  statesmen,  scientists,  and  publicists 
hd  advocated  the  creation  of  a  greater  Germany.  They  formed 
TO  schools.  The  one  recommended  expansion  on  land  and  the 
-her  urged  expansion  over  sea.  Bismarck  belonged  to  the 
hrmer.  He  saw  the  danger  of  challenging  at  the  same  time 
France,  Eussia  and  England.  The  advent  of  William  II  altered 
^rmany’s  policy.  Pronouncements  of  his,  such  as  “Ger- 
::any’8  future  lies  on  the  water”  and  ‘‘Neptune’s  trident  must 
in  our  fist  ”  became  the  watchwords  of  young  Germany.  Her 
iiilesmen  began  to  embark  upon  an  aggressive  oversea  policy,  to 
he  intense  dislike  of  Bismarck’s  disciples  and  of  the  Junkers,  who 
•  ught  it  safer  and  more  profitable  for  Germany  to  concentrate 
J1  her  energies  upon  strengthening  the  army  and  pushing  for- 
ard  her  frontiers  by  successful  land  wars  in  accordance  with  her 
I 'd  traditions.  The  land  owning  Conservatives  hated  the  manu- 
'xturing  industries  and  commerce,  which  created  large  towns  and 
h’ed  millions  of  Socialists.  In  their  opinion  Germany  ought  to 
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remain  self-supporting  and  self-sufficing,  at  least  with  regard  to 
food.  Besides,  agriculturists  were  the  most  loyal  citizens  ml 
furnished  the  best  soldiers.  So  they  advocated  Germany’s  expaa. 
sion  towards  the  East. 

The  lack  of  food  and  of  raw  material  caused  by  the  i)rolonoed 
blockade  induced  many  Germans  to  turn  from  the  new-fangljj 
oversea  jx)licy  to  the  old  continental  policy  pursued  by  all  the 
rulers  of  Prussia.  Even  many  of  those  who  desired  that  Germanr 
should  wrest  from  England  the  rule  of  the  sea  abandoned  the 
idea  of  competing  with  the  English  Navy  and  urged  that  the 
control  of  Eussia  in  some  form  or  other  would  supply  GermasT 
with  all  the  food  and  raw  material  which  Germany  required  in 
time  of  war,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  make  it  possible  for 
Germany  to  destroy  England’s  sea  power  and  the  British  Empire 
by  an  attack  in  Asia.  For  instance,  a  lengthy  and  detailed  sur¬ 
vey  of  Eussia  entitled  “  The  Mobilisation  of  the  East— Asiatk 
Eussia  as  a  German  Aim  in  War  and  in  Peace,”  written  by 
Werner  Daya  and  published  in  Munich  during  the  war,  stated  ia 
the  concluding  chapter  : 

“  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  world-embracing  naval  policy  of  Elj- 
land  would  be  met  by  an  equally  gigantic  land  policy.  ...  The  w  m 
war  has  shown  that  Germany’s  oversea  interests  are  suspended  in  the  airii 
long  as  we  are  not  able  to  meet  England  on  terra  fimia.  As  long  as  Engiasd 
cannot  be  approached  by  us  and  as  long  as  she  can  hope  to  defeat  us  bj 
cutting  off  our  trade  and  our  supply  of  food  and  of  raw  materials,  we 
helpless.  If,  however,  we  create  an  economic  organisation  which  firmly  d 
permanently  connects  Asia  with  Germany,  we  shall  not  only  be  able  :■ 
obtain  by  railway  those  imports,  such  as  cotton  and  copper,  which  at  presem 
we  obtain  by  sea,  but  we  can,  in  case  of  a  future  war,  march  down  to  Iniia 
and  throw  the  British  into  the  sea.  As  under  such  circumstances 
England  cannot  hope  for  victory  against  Germany,  we  shall  possess  » 
guarantee  that  we  shall  be  able  to  retain  our  oversea  interests  notwith¬ 
standing  the  power  of  England’s  fleet. 

It  ought  also  to  be  pointed  out  that  a  world-embracing  land  policy  would 
so  firmly  unite  Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan  that  these  three  would  f  re 
a  belt  of  steel  around  the  globe  which  no  Power  could  break.  A  Kusso 
Japanese-German  union  is  the  most  natural  political  constellation.  It  is  the 
alliance  of  the  twentieth  century.” 

From  the  German  point  of  view  a  union  with  Eussia  in  some 
form  or  other  is  of  course  exceedingly  tempting.  It  wouM 
provide  Germany  with  all  the  means  for  obtaining  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  The  Eussian  Empire  within  its  limits  of  1914 
was  forty  times  as  large  as  the  German  Empire.  It  was  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  United  States.  It  was  large*  than 
the  United  States,  China  and  India  combined.  Eussia  is  very 
sparsely  populated  and  has  room  for  a  gigantic  population.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  has  increased  from  45,000,000  in  1815 
to  174,000,000  in  1913.  Eussia  may  become  the  greatest  human 
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;  ^.rvoir  in  the  world,  and  man  power  determines  military  power, 
'"he  principal  characteristic  of  the  Eussian  people  is  its  docility. 
';  iie  Russians  might  comparatively  easily  be  made  to  fight  Ger- 
L,jjy’s  battles.  Besides,  Eussia  possesses  gigantic  resources 
(  jiich  can  be  developed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Before 
war  she  produced  51  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  rye,  25  per  cent. 

!  fthe  world’s  oats,  33  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  barley,  22  per  cent. 
[  the  world’s  wheat.  She  possesses  by  far  the  largest  agricul- 
ral  plain  in  the  world.  She  might,  therefore,  produce  far  more 
,1(1  than  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Argentina  combined. 
II  1913  Eussia  had  34,000,000  horses,  51,000,000  cattle  and 
ijXHj.OOO  sheep.  She  might,  therefore,  furnish  unlimited  num- 
rs  of  military  horses  and  equally  unlimited  quantities  of  meat, 
'  t,  leather  and  w’ool  in  case  of  a  blockade.  She  has  vast  deposits 
(fcoal,  iron  ore,  copper,  zinc,  salt,  etc.,  and  she  produced  in  1913 
jre  petroleum  than  Eumania,  Galicia,  Mexico,  the  Dutch  East 
'  lies  and  British  India  combined.  In  her  southern  provinces 
':e  raises  vast  quantities  of  cotton,  etc.  The  control  of  Eussia 
■lid  make  Germany  militarily  and  economically  irresistible. 

The  idea  that  Germany  might  secure  the  domination  of  the 
.rid  by  the  control  of  Eussia  was  frequently  expressed  during 
.  war,  but  was  by  no  means  abandoned  after  Germany’s  defeat, 
reread,  for  instance,  in  a  book  “  Stretch  Out  the  Hand  to  the 
"  A  Book  for  the  Eeconstruction  of  Germany,”  written 
f  Siegfried  Doerschlag  and  published  in  Berlin  in  autumn, 
!19 

"As  regards  German  settlements  in  the  East,  circumstances  arc  favour- 
i  .  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  Siberia  if  we  succeed  in  obtaining  large  stretches 
i  land  which  might  be  cut  up  and  distributed  among  Germans.  They 
•  iid  form  islands  in  a  foreign  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
V  would  be  lost  to  Germanism.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  the  present  and 

ithe  future  is  to  create  German  settlements  in  the  East.  The  Govern- 
and  the  various  organisations  should  immediately  set  to  work  to  lay 
foundations  upon  which  may  be  reared  an  edifice  for  Germany’s  re- 
•  h  and  which  can  resist  all  the  storms  blowing  from  the  east  and  from 
■'e  west.” 

The  author  shows  in  detail  how  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Central 
i  Southern  Eussia,  the  Caucasus,  Finland  and  Siberia,  might 
-permeated  with  German  settlers,  and  how  eventually  Geftnan 
ierprisc  might  penetrate  southward,  controlling  Persia,  etc. 

I '6  author  admits  that  before  the  war  the  Germans  were 
■  [ected  in  Eussia  but  disliked.  They  were  disliked  largely 
iuse  of  their  ability,  ambition,  and  success,  and  he  believes 
d  devastated  Eussia  can  be  rebuilt  only  with  Germany’s  assist- 
oe.  He  writes  : 

“h  is  particularly  important  to  remember  that  the  German  is  pre- 
■  nod  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  the  Russians  when  they  have  been  freed 
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from  the  dictatorship  imposed  upon  tliem  by  criminals  and  fanatics  and 
help  them  in  recreating  their  country.  Being  well  acquainted  with  th 
psychology  of  the  Russians,  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradict^ 
that  no  Frenchman,  no  Englishman  and  no  American  will  be  as  welcome » 
this  beneficial  work  as  the  German.” 

The  Germans  have,  indeed,  a  great  advantage  over  all  otlia 
nations  with  regard  to  Russia.  They  are  Russia’s  immediaii 
neighbours.  They  have  controlled  Russian  military,  politick 
commercial,  industrial  and  scientific  affairs  ever  since  the  tim 
of  Peter  the  Great.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans  gpeti 
Russian  fluently  and  have  intermingled  with  the  Russian  pecj^ 
Besides,  the  Germans  have  a  vast  surplus  of  men  who  are  force 
to  emigrate  and  w’ho  would  scarcely  be  welcome  in  the  Britiji 
Empire  and  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  there! 
no  similar  surplus  of  men  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  and  ii 
France.  Their  unexploited  territories  and  resources  are  so  vas 
that  men  for  reorganising  gigantic  Russia  cannot  be  spared.  L 
order  to  facilitate  the  opening  up  of  Russia  by  Germans  am 
its  colonisation  by  millions  of  Germans,  the  writer  of  the  bool 
mentioned  recommends  that  Russian  should  be  made  a  compiil 
sory  subject  in  the  German  intermediate  schools,  that  in  the  so 
called  gymnasia  Greek  should  be  replaced  by  Russian  and  tha 
German  education  should  be  shaped  with  the  deliberate  object  o 
preparing  a  Russo-German  rapprochement  which  should  be  fol 
lowed  by  the  most  intimate  co-operation  of  the  two  countries  am 
by  their  eventual  amalgamation.  The  late  Imperial  (lovernme!; 
pursued,  apparently,  a  similar  object.  That  may  be  seen  bytb 
creation  of  the  East  European  Institute  in  Breslau  in  1917.  Ii 
his  introduction  Herr  Doerschlag  writes  : — 

”  Fate  bids  Germany  to  follow  the  signposts  which  point  eastward.  W 
must  obey  its  bidding  if  we  wish  to  save  the  German  nation  from  the  yos 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  robber  States  and  if  we  wish  to  lead  it  towards  futiir 
freedom  by  creative  labour.  Therefore,  if  the  question  is  put  whefc 
Germany  should  lean  eastward  or  westward  the  reply  should  be :  ‘  Let  u 
stretch  out  our  hand  to  Russia,  though  not  to  Lenin.’  ” 

An  Eastern  policy  appears  highly  attractive  to  many  patriots 
Germans,  not  only  because  they  think  that  their  country  mai 
militarily,  politically  and  economically  re-establish  its  pre 
emifience  with  Russia’s  help,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boundles 
resources  of  that  country,  but  also  because  in  such  a' policy  the] 
hope  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Magyars,  who  are  as  warlike 
as  stubborn,  and  as  irreconcilable  as  are  the  Prussians  them 
selves.  Poland  and  the  other  border  States  have  become 
pendent  at  the  cost  of  Germany,  of  Hungary  and  of  Russia.  H 
is,  therefore,  not  inconceivable  that  at  some  time  or  other  the« 
three  countries  might  re-establish  the  old  triple  alliance  of  th( 
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i  -jjjteenth  century  and  partition  once  more  Poland  and  deal  with 
*4°  other  States  which  have  recently  arisen. 

'  incalculable  circumstances  and  events  may  determine  the 
litioii  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Eussia.  Tradition,  passion, 
ad  interest  may  bring  about  their  co-operation.  Germany  may 
,:[he-  deliberately  try  to  re-draw  the  map  of  Europe  according 
;o  her  own  ideas,  or  she  may  choose  to  participate  in  the  quarrels 
of  her  neighbours,  or  she  may  be  dragged  into  a  new  war  more 
,rle88  against  her  will.  In  any  case  it  is,  of  course,  quite  clear 
;o  the  Prusso-Germans  who  wish  to  re-create  Germany’s  pre- 
rdnence  by  force  of  arms  that  Germany’s  political  and  military 
power  is  lamed  as  long  as  the  country  is  disunited.  A  bold  and 
daring  foreign  policy  is,  naturally,  impossible  for  Germany  as 
long  as  it  remains  a  democracy.  Therefore,  the  first  step  towards 
the  rehabilitation  of  Germany  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
!  Republic  and  the  re-introduction  of  a  strong  autocratic  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Spa  meeting  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have 
retained  vast  organised  military  forces  and  armaments  sufficient 
for  mobilising  several  million  men.  The  Germans  have  refused  to 
disarm  and  have  hidden  vast  quantities  of  weapons  and  of  ammu- 
-■•iuii  which  are  primarily  for  internal  and  only  secondarily  for 
external  use.  The  reactionaries  wish  to  destroy  the  democracy 
by  means  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  democrats,  and  especially  the 
Minority  Socialists,  are  equally  determined  not  to  be  slaughtered 
by  their  enemies,  but  to  exterminate  the  reactionaries,  should  the 
Kapp  attempt  be  followed  by  a  counter-revolution  on  a  larger  scale. 
While  many  German  reactionaries  talk  hopefully  of  shooting  the 
pestilential  Socialists,  many  Srxiialists,  equally  hopefully  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  can  revenge  the  murder  of  their 
bders,  Liebknecht,  Eosa  Luxemburg,  Eisner,  Haase,  and  others, 
jnd  establish  a  true  democracy  in  Germany. 

The  supporters  of  the  old  regime  have  opposed  the  disarma¬ 
ment  of  Germany  and  have  declared  that  such  a  step  would 
inevitably  be  followed  by  the  rise  of  Bolshevism.  Civil  war  in 
Germany  seems  very  possible  and  seems,  indeed,  very  probable. 
•It  the  recent  elections  the  Moderate  Parties,  the  Majority  Social¬ 
ists  and  the  Democrats,  lost  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  the  ex- 
iremists,  to  the  Conservative  reactionaries  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  revolutionary  Socialists  on  the  other.  Circumstances 
seem,  therefore,  to  point  to  a  collision  between  the  two.  How¬ 
ever,  their  armed  encounter  could  scarcely  lead  to  the  Eussification 
of  Germany.  The  Eussian  masses  were  starving  and  property¬ 
less.  They  had  nothing  to  lose  by  a  policy  of  blind  destruction. 
On  the  other  hand,  property  is  widely  distributed  in  Germany. 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.S.  I 
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Millions  of  prosperous  peasants  possess  freehold  farms  and  houses 
and  millions  of  town  dwellers  own  the  houses  they  live  in.  i 
true  proletariat  is  to  be  found  only  in  certain  narrow  district* 
such  as  the  Ehenish-Westphalian  coal  field,  where,  indeed,  Bol- 
shevism  has  a  considerable  hold  upon  the  workers.  However 
the  majority  of  the  workers  are  thrifty  and  ^xissess  some  property 
Before  the  war  the  German  Savings  Bank  alone  contained  more! 
than  £1,000,000,000  in  deposits,  the  bulk  of  which  belonged  to 
the  working  masses.  The  argument  that  Germany  may  fall  j 
prey  to  Bolshevism  has  confessedly  been  used  by  leading  German 
reactionaries  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  I’owers  of  tlie 
Entente. 


J.  Ellis  Barkeb, 


the  great  SIEGE;  BRITISH  LABOUR  AND 
BOLSHEVISM. 


Vo  movement  in  modern  times  has  been  initiated  with  more 
psychological  insight,  political  skill,  and  plodding  patience  than 
the  agitation  for  nationalising  the  coal  mines,  making  a  levy  on 
inital,  and  advancing  wages  beyond  the  economic  level ;  and  there 
■is  evidence  that  neither  Ministers,  employers,  the  mass  of  hard- 
'  workers,  nor  the  country  generally  are  yet  conscious  of  the 
'  haracter  of  the  siege  operation  now  in  progress,  which,  unless  it  is 
!;.roste(l,  will  bring  down  in  ruins  about  our  ears  the  whole 
'  oiitical,  economic,  and  social  world  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
It  is  a  cardinal  error  to  conclude  that,  because  some  of  the 
Ubour  leaders  express  moderate  views,  there  is  little  danger, 
iliese  men  constitute  merely  a  few  of  the  figureheads  of  Trade 
[nioDism,  which,  from  an  industrial  movement,  is  becoming  a 
^  fit  fighting,  political  organisation,  with  funds  amounting  to 
-veral  millions  sterling  at  its  disposal,  apart  from  the  share  and 
'  iU  capital  of  the  industrial  co-operative  societies  exceeding 
000,000,*  which  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  capture,  as  the  pro- 
c«lings  at  the  Co-operative  Congress  last  spring  revealed.  The 
jvenient  for  nationalising  the  mines  and  making  a  levy  on 
"pital  is  not  being  engineered  by  working-men  leaders,  most  of 
lorn  have  had  few  advantages  of  education.  Behind  the  Labour 
'  krs,  the  moderate  men  as  well  as  the  extremists,  are  visionaries 
iith  trained  brains  and  organising  craft  who  realise  that  the 
■;  irent  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  Party,  with  its 
'ji>vard  and  moderate  wings,  assists  in  diverting  attention  from 
he  significance  of  the  main  campaign,  which  goes  steadily  for- 
ard.  The  greater  the  outward  appearance  of  division  the 
'  Her,  it  is  urged,  becau.se  thus  the  strength  and  cohesion  of  the 
T.oveni^'nt  is  concealed,  and  there  are  effective  means  of  whip- 
png  in  the  stragglers,  inclined  tow’ards  moderation,  when  they 
nnaten  to  become  troublesome. 

Is  it  imagined  that  any  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  with 
nose  speeches,  reported  in  the  new.spapers  from  day  to  day,  the 
ifion  is  familiar,  were  re.sponsible  for  the  long  and  skilfully- 
orded  pamphlet,  “Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order,”  which 
>the  new'  testament  of  the  Labour  Party?  Did  any  of  them 
rite  those  well-rounded  phrases  in  which  the  crudest  revolu- 
' ‘nary  ideas  are  cleverly  hidden?  Is  it  merely  an  indica- 
(1)  The  Labour  Year-Book,  1919. 
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tion  of  Trade  Union  solidarity  that  general  support  should  haij 
been  given  to  the  demand  of  the  Miners’  Federation  for  the 
nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  needcf 
other  workers  than  miners  for  cheap  coal  for  factory  and  home? 
Has  the  cry  for  a  capital  levy  been  wrung  from  the  workers  them, 
selves  by  any  sense  of  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  at 
a  time  w'hen  they  are  making  incomes — real  incomes— beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  their  fathers,  as  attested  by  the  high  level  d 
home  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  goods?  Are  the  repeated 
demands  for  higher  wages  prompted  merely  by  a  desire  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  since  the  wage-eameis 
are  the  principal  consumers  as  well  as  producers?  There  is  ample 
evidence  to  suggest  that  behind  these  and  other  manifestations  o{ 
“the  awakening  of  the  proletariat  ’’  there  are  able  men,  as  well ag 
women,  of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  heard,  but  who  are  conduct- 
ing  the  siege  of  society  after  the  manner  known  to  soldiers.  Thev 
are  working  by  means  of  “  parallels,”  which  are  the  trenches  dnum 
by  besiegers  in  a  generally  parallel  direction  to  the  front  of  the 
fortress  chosen  for  attack.  These  parallels  are  being  employed 
along  with  “zigzag  approaches”  in  the  “frontal  attack,”  or  siege 
proper,  on  our  well-established,  healthy  and  prosperous  society. 
They  are  traced  in  short  zigzag  lengths  (the  prolongation  of  each 
length  falling  clear  of  the  hostile  w^orks),  in  order  to  avoid 
enfilade;  but  the  obliquity  is,  of  course,  made  as  slight  ash 
consistent  with  due  protection  in  order  to  save  time  and  labour.  | 
The  engineers  of  the  Socialist  clique  are  now  busy  planning  zig-i 
zags  to  be  dug  to  the  rear  (when  necessary)  to  give  sheltered  acccssj 
to  the  parallel,  and  from  this  new  zigzags  will  be  pushed  out| 
towards  the  defenders,  to  be  connected  by  a  ‘  second  parallel,’  ar’i 
so  on  until  finally  a  parallel  can  be  made  sufficiently  close  to  ttei 
fortress  to  permit  of  an  assault  over  the  open,  the  parallels  beccr.j 
ing  stronger  and  more  solid  as  they  approach  to  closer  range.*  Thej 
siege  operations  on  our  industrial,  economic,  and  social  systi.  ^ 
are  being  assisted  by  persons  of  education,  but  no  practical  kno^i 
ledge  of  trade,  commerce,  or  statecraft,  whose  names  may  h 
found  in  the  lists  of  the  staffs  of  the  School  of  Economics  an. 
some  of  the  provincial  universities,  of  the  Consumers’  Coin, 
under  the  INIinistry  of  Food,  as  well  as  the  Central  l^aboi.. 
College,  Fuskin  College,  Oxford,  the  Fabian  Society,  and  ot! 
organisations,  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  which  a- 
all  more  or  less  directly  concerned  in  preparing  the  way  for  “The 
New  Social  Order,”  representing  the  new  world  in  which  tl 
manual  w’orker  will  reign  supreme. 

What  is  the  case  as  presented  in  the  pamphlet,  “Labour  ar 
(I)  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  xx.,  p.  762. 
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j  jjjg  Social  Order,”  which  was  foisted  upon  the  Labour  Party 
ijjj  2918  by  the  little  clique  of  superficially  clever  persons  who  are 
[really  responsible  for  the  siege  which  is  now  in  progress?^  In 
tills  new  testament  of  British  Labour,  to  which  even  the  most 
moderate  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  have  been  led  to  subscribe, 
revolutionary  doctrines  are  carefully  concealed  in  complacent  and 
more  or  less  innocent  phrases.  It  is  announced  : — 

“We  need  to  beware  of  patchwork.  The  view  of  the  Labour  Party  is 
tint  what  has  to  be  reconstructed  after  the  war  is  not  this  or  that  Govern- 
r:rDt  Department,  or  this  or  that  piece  of  social  machinery,  but,  so  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  society  itself.  The  individual  worker,  or  for  that 
nutter  the  individual  statesman,  immersed  in  daily  routine — like  the 
indiridual  soldier  in  a  battle — easily  fails  to  understand  the  magnitude  and 
h^re8ching  importance  of  what  is  taking  place  around  him.  How  does 
it  fit  together  ns  a  whole?  How  does  it  look  from  a  distance?  Count 
Okuma,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  experienced  and  ablest  of  the  statesmen 
of  Japan,  watching  the  present  conflict  from  the  other  side  of  tiie 
jlobe,  declares  it  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  European  civilisation. 
Just  as  in  the  past  the  civilisations  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece,  Carthage, 
ind  the  great  Roman  Empire  have  been  successively  destroyed,  so,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  detached  observer,  the  civilisation  of  all  Europe  is  even 
now  receiving  its  death-blow. 

"We  of  the  Labour  Party  can  so  far  agree  in  this  estimate  as  to 
recognise,  in  the  present  world  catastrophe,  if  not  the  death,  in  Europe, 
of  civilisation  itself,  at  any  rate  the  culmination  and  collapse  of  a  distinc- 
(ive  industrial  civilisation,  which  the  workers  will  not  seek  to  reconstruct, 
it  such  times  of  crisis,  it  is  easier  to  slip  into  ruin  than  to  progress  into 
higher  forms  of  organisation.  That  is  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  to 
the  Labour  Party  to-day.” 

So  much  for  the  general  statement  of  the  position,  for  which 
none  of  the  Labour  Party  leaders  whom  the  nation  knows  was, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  in  any  way  responsible.  The  authors  of 
this  funeral  oration  over  the  ruins  of  what  they  claim  to  be  a 
dead  civilisation  then  proceed  to  explain  exactly  what  are  their 
aims : — 

"The  individualist  system  of  capitalist  production,  based  on  the  private 
ownership  and  competitive  administration  of  land  and  capital,  which  has 
in  the  past  couple  of  centuries  become  the  dominant  form,  with  its  reckless 
‘profiteering  ’  and  wage  slavery;  with  its  glorification  of  the  unhampered 
itruggle  for  the  means  of  life  and  its  hypocritical  pretence  of  the  ‘  sur- 
rival  of  the  fittest’;  with  the  monstrous  inequality  of  circumstance  which 
it  produces  and  the  degradation  and  brutalisation,  both  moral  and  spiritual, 
Multing  therefrom,  may,  we  hope,  indeed  have  received  a  death-blow. 
With  it  must  go  the  political  system  and  ideas  in  which  it  naturally  foimd 
expression. 


(1)  It  was  annovmced  that  “  the  report  on  the  General  Policy  of  the  Labour 
Pnrty  on  *  Reconstruction,’  prepared  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Executive  and 
nbmitted  to  the  Annual  Conference  in  January,  1918,  was  specifically  referred 
to  the  constituent  organisations  for  discussion  and  submission  to  the  Party 
Conference  in  June,  1918,  when  it  was  amended  and  ordered  to  be  issued  in 
Ha  revised  form  as  the  programme  of  the  Party.” 
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“We  of  the  Labour  Party,  whether  in  opposition  or  in  due  time  cilW 
upon  to  form  an  Administration,  will  certainly  lend  no  hand  to  its  revit|[ 

.  .  .  We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  it  is  possible,  even  after  tie 
drastic  clearing  away  that  is  now  going  on,  to  build  society  anew  ij 
year  or  two  of  feverish  ‘  reconstruction.’  What  the  Labour  Party  intejj, 
to  satisfy  itself  about  is  that  each  brick  that  it  helps  to  lay  shall  go  to 
erect  the  structure  that  it  intends,  and  no  other.’’ 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  quoting  at  what  may  seem  unnecea 
sary  length  from  this  pamphlet,  because  is  has  hitherto  attractej 
little  attention  among  those  most  directly  concerned.  It  rep*, 
sents  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  whole  political,  economic,  anj 
industrial  organisations  of  this  country,  w^hich  have  made  it  the 
exemplar  of  the  world  in  ordered  government — ‘  ‘  government  ol 
the  people,  by  the  ix3ople,  for  the  people”;  in  sane  finance 
based  on  ability  to  pay  as  exemplified  in  the  light  direct  impoetj 
on  goods  consumed  and  the  heavy  burdens  placed  on  income  and 
capital  by  means  of  graduated  income  tax,  super  tax,  and  death 
duties ;  and  in  the  conditions  of  labour  for  manual  workers  ol 
all  classes,  affecting  the  standards  of  bot#iiours  and  wages,  which 
are  far  in  advance  of  anything  to  be  found  in  any  other  country, 
the  working  classes  incidentally  receiving  free  education,  sub¬ 
sidised  medical  attendance,  and,  when  age  is  advancing,  old  age 
pensions,  about  to  be  supplemented  by  unemployment  allowances, 
also  subsidised  by  the  State. 

The  authors  of  ”  The  New  Social  Order  ”  state— and  the 
Labour  Party  has  agreed — that  their  aim  is  to  pull  down  the 
“pillars”  on  which  society  has  hitherto  rested,  and  to  erect  in 
their  place  four  other  “pillars” — (a)  the  enforcement  of  the 
National  minimum ;  (b)  the  Democratic  control  of  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  insurance  and  banking,  as  w^ell  as  railways  and  shipping: 
(c)  a  revolution  in  National  Finance ;  and  (d)  the  distribution  of 
surplus  wealth  “for  the  common  good.”  As  to  the  first,  we  are 
told — as  though  this  country  were  self-dependent  and  self-sus¬ 
taining,  with  no  concern  with  foreign  trade,  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  other  countries,  or  the  periodical  depressions  which 
pass  over  the  w'orld — that  : — 

“  The  first  principle  of  the  Labour  Party — in  significant  contrast  will 
those  of  the  Capitalist  System,  w'hether  expressed  by  the  Liberal  or  by  tlM 
Conservative  Party — is  the  securing  to  every  member  of  the  communitj, 
in  good  times  and  bad  alike  (and  not  only  to  the  strong  and  able,  the  well¬ 
born  or  the  fortunate)  of  all  the  requisites  of  healthy  life  and  worthy  citizea- 
ship.  ... 

“  It  has  always  been  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Labour  Party  (• 
point  on  which,  singularly  enough,  it  has  not  been  followed  by  either  d 
the  other  political  parties')  that,  in  a  modern  industrial  community,  it « 
one  of  the  foremost  obligations  of  the  Government  to  find,  for  every 
willing  worker,  whether  by  hand  or  by  brain,  productive  work  at  Standini 
Rates.  .  .  . 
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"In  so  far  as  the  Government  fails  to  prevent  unemployment — when- 
jyjr  it  finds  it  impossible  to  discover  for  any  willing  worker,  man  or 
toman*  a  suitable  situation  at  the  Standard  Rate — the  Labour  Party  holds 
that  the  Government  must,  in  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
provide  him  or  her  with  adequate  maintenance,  either  with  such  arrange¬ 
ments  for  honourable  employment  or  with  such  useful  training  as  may  be 
found  practicable,  according  to  age,  health  and  previous  occupation.”  * 

This  is  the  first  “pillar” ;  and  the  second — the  democratic  con¬ 
trol  of  industry— is  described  with  no  less  lucidity  and  frankness, 
the  language,  it  will  be  seen,  not  being  that  usually  used  by  the 
members  of  the  Labour  Party.  After  a  declaration  against  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service — urging,  in  opposition  to  Lenin  and  his 
associates  in  Soviet  Russia,  that  “the  first  condition  of  Democracy 
IS  effective  personal  liberty  ” — and  demands  for  adult  suffrage 
and  “Home  Rule  all  round  ” — the  new  gospellers  proclaim,  wdth 
the  courage  of  ignorance,  that  “the  Labour  Party  insists  on  demo¬ 
cracy  in  industry  (including  insurance  and  banking)  as  w’ell  as  in 
government  ”  : — 

“It  demands  the  progressive  elimination  from  the  control  of  industry  of 
the  private  capitalist,  individual  or  joint-stock,  and  the  setting  free  of  all 
who  work,  whether  by  hand  or  by  brain,  for  the  service  of  the  community, 
ind  of  the  community  only.’  .  .  . 

"  The  Labour  Party  stands  not  merely  for  the  principle  of  the  Common 
Ownership  of  the  nation’s  land,  to  be  applied  as  suitable  opportunities 
occur,  but  also,  specifically,  for  the  immediate  Nationalisation  of  Railwaj's, 
Mines  and  the  production  of  Electrical  Power.  .  .  . 

“Hence  the  Labour  Party  stands,  unhesitatingly,  for  the  National 
Ownership  and  Administration  of  the  Railways  and  Canals,  and  their 
union,  along  with  Harbours  and  Roads,  and  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs — not 
tossy  also  the  great  lines  of  steamers  which  could  at  once  be  owned,  if  not 
immediately  directly  managed  in  detail  by  the  Government — in  a  united 
I  Mtional  service  of  Communication  and  Transport ;  to  be  worked  unham¬ 
pered  by  the  capitalistic,  private,  or  purely  local  interests  (and  with  a 
steadily  increasing  participation  of  the  organised  workers  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  both  central  and  loeal)  exclusively  for  the  common  good.” 

After  references  to  the  State  control  of  the  drink  trade,  atten¬ 
tion  is  turned  to  “Local  Government,”  wdth  payment  of  the 
members  of  public  bodies  as  well  as  travelling  expenses,  and  to 
"agriculture  and  local  life.”  Then  the  authors  of  “The  New 
fiocial  Order,”  with  a  courage  based  on  ignorance  of  the  w’orld- 
wide  ramifications  of  British  credit  and  trade,  deal  with  “A 
Revolution  in  Finance”  : — 

"  For  the  raising  of  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  now  required  the 

(1)  How  this  principle  applies  to  ex-sailors  and  ex-soldiers  is  not  explained — a 
matter  to  which  Earl  Haig,  Lord  Methuen  and  Lord  Rawlinson  have  directed 
attention. 

(2)  The  virtue  of  the  socialisation  of  industry  is,  presumably,  illustrated  in 
fveiy  Post  Office,  in  the  Labour  Exchanges,  in  the  Telephone  service  and  in 
svery  Government  office  where  the  workers,  with  altruistic  devotion,  labour  for 
tt>«  community  and  not  for  the  profit  of  tho  individual. 
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Labour  Party  looks  to  the  direct  taxation  of  the  incomes  above  the  nec" - 
cost  of  family  maintenance;  and  for  the  requisite  effort  to  pay  ol!^‘ 
National  Debt,  to  the  direct  taxation  of  private  fortunes  both  during 
and  at  death.  ... 

“  It  would  involve  the  raising  of  the  present  unduly  low  minr 
incomes  assessable  to  the  tax,  and  the  lightening  of  the  present  mf- 
burden  on  the  great  mass  of  professional  and  small  trading  classes  bj  | 
new  scale  of  graduation,  rising  from  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  sKii;- 
assessable  income  up  to  sixteen  or  even  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound 
the  highest  income  of  the  millionaire.  .  .  .  W'e  need,  in  fact  ce. 

pletely  to  reverse  our  point  of  view,  and  to  rearrange  the  whole  taiatl., 
of  inheritance  from  the  standpoint  of  asking  what  is  the  maximum  am  _ 
that  any  rich  man  should  be  permitted  at  death  to  divert,  by  his  will 
from  the  National  Exchequer,  which  should  normally  be  the  heir  - 
all  private  riches  in  excess  of  a  quite  moderate  amount  by  way  of  fan ' 
provision. 

“  But  this  will  not  suffice.  It  will  be  imperative  at  the  earliest  possiUe 
moment  to  free  the  nation  from  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  its  ner 
load  of  interest-bearing  debt  for  loans  which  ought  to  have  been  levied  i: 
taxation;  and  the  Labour  Party  stands  for  what  is  called  the  ‘C  nscriptii 
of  Wealth’ — that  is  to  say,  for  a  special  Capital  Levy  to  pay  oft,  ifni 
the  whole,  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  entire  National  Debt— a  Csj i 
Levy  chargeable  like  the  Death  Duties  on  all  property,  but  (in  order  t 
secure  approximate  equality  of  sacrifice)  with  exemption  of  the  <ma;' 
savings  (say,  up  to  £1,000),  and  for  the  rest  at  rates  very  steeply  praduay 
so  as  to  take  only  a  small  contribution  from  the  little  people  and  a  k. 
much  larger  percentage  from  the  millionaires.” 

That  is  the  programme  of  a  little  coterie  of  wreckers  which 
Labour  Party  has  adopted,  and  it  is  only  in  the  knowledge  o( 
the  “pillars”  of  “The  New  Social  Order”  that  the  significance o! 
the  demands  for  a  “Capital  Levy  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and  “Mine! 
Nationalisation”  on  the  other,  can  be  understood,  and  that  we 
can  appreciate  the  successive  demands  for  higher  wages,  ine 
spective  of  the  ability  of  the  industries  to  bear  them.  A  capital 
levy  is  intended  to  extinguish,  by  stages,  all  accumulated  funds c! 
industry  and  thrift,  one  levy  after  another  being  made.  Tk 
nationalisation  of  the  mines,  since  coal  is  the  motive  power  of  all 
industry,  as  well  as  of  transport  by  land  and  sea,  is  regarded  aj 
the  first  step  to  the  nationalisation  of  every  trade.  For,  once  the 
Miners’  Federation  were  in  control  of*  the  coal  measures  of  the 
country — which  is  the  real  end  in  view — the  miners  could,  by 
threatening  words  and  menacing  acts  or  a  policy  of  “down  tools," 
subordinate  the  whole  industry  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
railways  and  shipping,  and  force  a  general  policy  of  nationalisa¬ 
tion  on  the  community,  refusing  supplies  to  all  who  oppose  then 
will.  The  encouragement  of  large  classes  of  workers  to  demand 
uneconomic  wages  is  intended  to  render  it  impossible  for  private 
firms  to  continue,  and  then  the  demand  will  be  made  that  the 


State  must  step  in.  The  whole  campaign,  it  is  evident,  has  been 
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^carefully  thought  out,  and  we  are  confronted  by  what  is,  in  fact, 
j  great  siege  operation,  the  demand  for  nationalisation  of  mines, 
the  insistence  on  a  capital  levy,  and  the  agitation  for  uneconomic 
wages  being  the  “  parallels  ”  known  to  the  engineer  billed  in 
siege  craft. 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  architects  of  “The 
New  Social  Order  ”  should  have  succeeded  in  imposing  their  pro¬ 
gramme  on  the  moderate  leaders  of  Labour,  whose  claim  is  that, 
owing  to  the  defects  of  our  educational  system,  their  minds  are 
nore  or  less  untrained.  But  it  is  surprising  that  neither  Ministers, 
the  captains  of  our  great  industries,  nor  the  brain-W'orkers  of  the 
country  have  recognised  the  character  of  the  movement.  No 
sooner  was  the  cry  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  mines  raised 
than  the  Government,  unconscious  of  the  trap  into  which  it  was 
being  led,  agreed  to  set  up  the  Sankey  Commission  on  the  Coal 
Industry,  which,  in  view  of  the  large  representation  of  the  miners 
bv  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  the  Miners’ 
Federation,  reinforced  by  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb— the  inevitable  Mr.  Sidney  Webb — can  hardly  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  impartial  body.  When,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  majority  reported  in  favour  of  the  concession,  in 
principle,  of  nationalisation,  the  Government  seemed  inclined, 
despite  the  influence  which  such  a  step  would  have  had  on  the 
future  of  every  industry,  to  toy  with  the  question,  and,  only  after 
I  good  deal  of  delay,  declared  against  the  proposal.  Whether, 
even  when  this  policy  w'as  decided  upon.  Ministers  had  come  to 
realise  the  character  of  the  wide-sweeping  scheme,  involving 
eventually  the  nationalisation  of  all  industries  dependent  upon 
coal,  is  uncertain ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  did  at  last  announce 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nationalisation  of 
ihe  coal  mines.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the  nationalisation  of 
coal  was  to  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  once  the  thin  end 
had  been  inserted  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  a  comparafively 
simple  matter  to  drive  it  in,  thus  in  a  few  years  fulfilling  the 
aims  of  those  who  are  working  to  “socialise”  all  industry. 

The  experience  was  much  the  same  when  pressure  w’as  exerted 
cn  the  Government  in  favour  of  some  form  of  capital  levy.  There 
was  a  curious  blindness  to  the  far-reaching  character  of  the 
proposal.  For,  once  that  levy  had  been  made  and  a  precedent 
created,  what  more  simple  than  to  go  on  making  levies,  a  specious 
excuse  being  advanced  at  each  stage?  What  was  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  when  it  was  insinuated — who  was  really 
responsible  for  the  variation  of  the  demand  so  as  to  enlist  a 
measure  of  popular  support  ? — that  at  least  there  should  be  a  levy 
on  war  wealth?  Everyone,  it  was  assumed,  would  want  to  get 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.S.  I* 
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at  the  money  of  the  “profiteers.”  In  financial  matters  the  Chan 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  expresses  the  views  of  the  Government 
and,  on  May  12th,  Mr,  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  the  innocence  of 
a  neophite,  declared  that  :  “I  view  with  favour  the  proposed  tax 
on  war  wealth.”  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  forthwith  setup*'*' 
a  great  many  witnesses  were  examined,  elaborate  schemes  were 
brought  forw’ard  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Eevenue — at  the  instiga- 
tion,  it  has  been  said,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer—the 
Committee  drew  up  a  colourless  report,  in  spite  of  pressure  exerted 
upon  it,  and  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  that  he  had  never 
favoured  a  levy  on  war  wealth  and  that  the  Government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposal. 

In  connection  with  the  railways,  the  experience  was,  again,  the 
same.  An  outcry  was  made  that  the  railways  were  bankrupt; 
misleading  figures  were  prepared  to  frighten  the  country;  a 
scheme  of  control  was  suggested ;  then  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
announced  that  the  railways  would  be  nationalised  ;  and  finally  “a 
grandiose  policy”  was  announced,  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
was  constituted  with  an  enormous  and  costly  staff  under  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  The  House  of  Commons,  forgetting  that,  on  the  eve  of 
the  war,  w’e  possessed  the  most  efficient  railway  system  in  the 
world,  proved  amenable  to  flamboyant  spreeches ;  and,  now  that 
nationalisation  has  been  abandoned  under  the  pressure  of  public 
opunion,  the  country  is  saddled  wdth  a  new  Ministry  without  duties 
which  can  justify  its  existence. 

In  reference  to  the  wage  movement,  much  the  same  blindness 
has  occurred.  Demand  after  demand  has  been  made,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  very  amenable  to  pressure  by  Labour,  has  intervened,  and 
whether,  as  in  some  cases,  an  attempt  by  the  Trade  Unions  to 
justify  the  demand  has  been  made,  or  whether,  as  in  others 
including  the  later  agitations  of  the  miners  and  railwayraen,  no 
justification  has  been  attempted,  all  or  most  of  the  demands  have 
been  conceded,  until  many  industries  have  been  rendered  un¬ 
stable  and  must  go  under  when  a  wave  of  depression  occurs,  the 
foreigner  reaping  the  benefit. 

Such  incidents,  marked  by  indecision  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  lead  the  country,  are  not  only  in  themselves  deplorable, 
but  they  undermine  the  confidence  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  credit  in  this  country  and  abroad,  on  which  in  the  last  analysis 
employment  depends ;  discourage  the  adventuring  of  capital 
in  starting  new  enterprises  and  developing  old  ones ;  make  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  industry  nervous  in  conducting 
their  day-by-day  affairs ;  and  interfere  generally  with  the  process 
of  national  resettlement.  For  what  is  our  situation  now  that 
active 'hostilities  have  ended  for  a  matter  of  nearly  two  years’ 
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iThe  country  is  in  much  the  condition  of  a  patient  who  has 
buffered  from  a  long  and  exhausting  illness;  the  patient,  physic- 
^Iv  weak  and,  probably,  with  nerves  shaken,  is  fortunate 
in  that  his  doctor  orders  him  a  period  of  convalescence  in 
order  that  he  may  recuperate  his  strength.  In  our  case  as  a 
nation,  there  was  no  interval  between  the  close  of  the  war  and 
{be  insistent  demands  of  peace.  The  turnover  from  w’ar  to  peace 
had  to  be  made  at  once,  for  our  own  needs  and  the  needs  of  the 
world,  worn  out  by  four  and  a  half  years  of  devastating  war,  had 
to  be  supplied  without  delay.  The  one  condition  essential  to  a 
lapid  recovery  was  stability.  The  architects  of  “The  New  Social 
Order”  had  laid  their  plans  some  months  before  the  signing  of 
the  .\rmistice,  and  they  immediately  began  to  put  them  into 
operation.  The  community  generally  was  distressed  in  mind  and 
body  and  confused,  and  for  a  time  the  revolutionaries,  wdth  a 
General  Staff  in  the  background  directing  operations,  worked 
without  meeting  w'ith  serious  opposition.  The  result  was  that 
capital  became  cautious,  the  leaders  of  industry  were  afraid  of 
moving,  and  the  work  of  making  good  the  arrears  of  development 
in  all  our  industries  which  had  accumulated  since  August,  1914, 
was  arrested. 

Those  who  should  have  been  foremost  in  defending  the  nation 
against  the  siege  craft  of  the  men  behind  the  figureheads  of  the 
Labour  Party  failed  to  recognise  the  real  significance  either  of  the 
claim  for  coal  nationalisation,  or  the  demand  for  some  form  of 
capital  levy,  or  the  agitation  for  wages  above  the  economic  level. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  well-organised  movement  on  the 
part  of  a  small  clique  who  had  captured  the  Labour  Party,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  leaders  in  finance,  insurance,  and  industry  generally 
evinced  tittle  or  no  concern  because,  after  all,  it  was  only  coal 
that  was  being  attacked,  only  the  war  fortunes  which  were  to 
be  confiscated,  in  part  or  in  whole,  and  only  a  few  industries 
which  were  being  bled  w'hite  by  the  wage  demands.  That  phase 
of  disorganisation  and  indifference  is  fortunately  passing,  but  it 
IS  doubtful  if  even  those  w’ho  recognise  the  insidious  character 
of  the  campaign  of  the  authors  of  “The  New  Social  Order”  have 
yet  realised  the  close  parallel  which  exists  between  that  pro¬ 
gramme  and  the  tenets  which  have  brought  Russia  to  ruin. 

The  Socialists  who  put  forward  this  “New  Social  Order”  would 
no  doubt  protest  that  they  and  the  Bolshevists  are  as  the  poles 
asunder.  The  theories  of  the  latter  may  with  enlightenment  be 
compared  with  those  to  which  the  Labour  Party  has  given  its 
adhesion.  The  Bolshevists  had  recourse  to  repression  by  force  of 
all  opposition  in  order  to  introduce  their  principles,  but  the 
moderate  elements  among  the  British  Labour  leaders  still  proclaim, 
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in  opposition  to  the  dictators  of  Soviet  Bussia,  their  devotion  to 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  meeting,  freedom  of  labour  and 
freedom  of  the  Press.  For  the  rest,  contrast  with  the  guarded 
phrases  in  “  The  New  Social  Order  ”  the  statement  of  the  aiinj 
of  the  Bolshevists  in  the  proclamation  calling  the  first  Congrei* 
of  the  Communist  International : — 

“  The  present  is  the  period  of  destruction  and  crushing  of  the  capitalist 
system  of  the  whole  world,  and  it  will  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  whole  Eun> 
pean  culture,  should  capitedism  with  all  its  insoluble  contradictions  not 
be  done  away  with. 

“  The  aim  of  the  proletariat  must  now  be  immediately  to  conquer  power. 
To  conquer  power  means  to  destroy  the  governmental  apparatus  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  to  organise  a  new  proletarian  governmental  apparatus." 

After  a  paragraph  defining  in  florid  terms  “the  new  apparatni 
of  the  Government”  expressing  “the  dictatorship  of  the  workiw 
class,”  the  Bolshevists  continued  : — 

“  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  must  be  the  occa.sion  for  the  immfr 
diate  expropriation  of  capital  and  the  elimination  of  the  private  right  of 
owning  the  means  of  production,  through  making  them  common  publit 
property.  The  socialisation  (meaning  doing  away  with  private  proper^ 
and  making  it  the  property  of  the  proletarian  state,  which  is  managelbj 
the  workers  on  a  socialistic  basis)  of  the  large-scale  industries  and  the 
central  bodies  organised  by  the  same,  including  the  banks,  the  confiscatim 
of  the  capitalistic  agricultural  production,  the  monopolisation  of  large-scale 
commerce,  the  socialisatior.  of  the  large  buildings  in  the  towns  and  in  tbs 
country;  the  establishment  of  a  workmen’s  government  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  functions  in  the  hands  of  the  organs  of  the  proletaiiu 
dictatorship — are  the  most  essential  aims  of  the  day.” 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  programme  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  and  that  of  the  “New  Social  Order,”  to  which  the  Labour 
Party  in  this  country  has  given  its  adhesion?  It  is  apparent  that 
the  aims  of  Russian  Bolshevism  and  British  Labour  are  much  the 
same.  The  similarity  does  not,  however,  end  there.  Both  repre¬ 
sent  minorities  in  the  community.  The  Labour  Party  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  like  the  Bolshevists  of  Soviet  Russia,  are  really 
only  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  nation,  but  a  very  com¬ 
pact  and  highly  organised  minority  in  which  the  tail  wags  the 
head.  How,  then,  are  the  leaders. of  the  advanced  wing  of  Labour 
in  this  “benighted  country,”  as  the  Prime  Minister  ironic^y 
described  it,  to  make  their  will  prevail?  So  far,  the  nation 
has  obtained  little  conception  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
forces  which  lie  behind  “The  New  Social  Order,”  supreme  among 
which  is  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  blind  as  to  the  precipice 
towards  which  it  is  being  pushed  by  the  revolutionaries.  “  With  » 
affiliated  membership  of  somewffiere  about  four  and  a  half  millions, 
the  Trade  Union  Congress,”  it  is  claimed,^  “is  in  a  position  to 

(1)  The  Labour  Year-Book,  1919. 
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force  the  issue  in  the  above  questions.”  Is  it  true  that  a  body 
^presenting  about  four  and  a  half  million  people  can,  without 
recourse  to  violence,  coerce  a  Parliament  elected  by  a  nation  of 
about  twenty-one  million  electors?  That  is  the  repeated  assertion, 
and  confidence  in  the  complete  success  of  the  present  siege  opera¬ 
tions  encourages  the  architects  of  “The  New  Social  Order.”  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  close  organisation  of  all  Trade  Unions,  and  the 
inppression  of  the  opinions  of  the  quieter  and  wiser  elements  in 
the  Labour  movement  generally — Mr.  Clynes  and  other  leaders 
lave  been  shouted  down — that  those  who  are  responsible  for  “The 
Xew  Social  Order  ”  count  in  conducting  their  attack  on  the  com¬ 
munity  generally.  They  realise,  what  indeed  is  apparent,  that,  on 
matters  of  political  principle,  as  well  as  industrial  welfare  and 
social  order,  no  mean  portion  of  the  electorate  is  lethargic ;  a  large 
percentage  of  the  voters  did  not  trouble  to  exercise  the  franchise 
jt  the  General  Election  in  December,  1918,  when  the  future 
policy  of  this  country  on  the  morrow  of  the  war  was  the  com¬ 
manding  issue.^  The  Socialists,  dominating  organised  Labour, 
place  their  hopes,  first,  on  those  sections  of  the  electorate 
who  abstain  from  voting,  sneering  at  what  they  describe  as  “poli¬ 
ticians,”  as  though  “  politicians  ”  w’ere  not  essential  in  every 
tountry  with  any  form  of  parliamentary  government ;  and, 
jecondly,  on  the  want  of  cohesion  among  those  who  are  opposed 
*0  Socialism  and  blindly  maintain  their  separate  and  unco-ordin¬ 
ated  organisations.  It  is  a  common  error  to  assume  that  the 
majority  must  rule  ;  as  Soviet  Eussia  illustrates  and  as  the  authors 
of  “The  New  Social  Order”  believe,  a  compact  and  well-organised 
minority  can  seize  and  retain  power. 

As  has  been  suggested,  there  is  a  close  similarity  between  the 
theories  embodied  in  “The  New  Social  Order”  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  preached  by  Lenin  and  his  associates.  If  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  is  unable  to  force  the  issue  by  peaceful  means,  then 
apparently  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  country  to  carry  out 
a  revolution,  possibly  by  means  of  the  “general  strike”  weapon, 
as  a  considerable  section  of  the  members  of  the  Miners’  Federation 
advocate,  or,  failing  that,  in  spite  of  the  recent  vote  of  the  Labour 
Party  Conference  at  Scarborough,  by  recourse  to  violence;  it  is  no 
great  way  from  violence  of  words  to  violence  of  acts.  Even  in 
these  early  days  of  the  siege,  it  is  affirmed  that  “Parliamentary 
government,  which  is  necessarily  based  upon  a  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  main  lines  of  the  organisation  of  society,'  is  cleaily 
passing,”  and  that  “to  it  is  succeeding  a  new  phase,  the  struggle 


(1)  “Of  the  present  electorate — increased  from  8  600,000  to  21,000,000  in 
19ia— not  more  than  lialf  recorded  their  votes.  This  solid  mass  consists,  in  the 
owin,  of  people  of  moderate  views,  for  the  extremists  on  both  sides  always 
Tot«.”— Lieut.-Col.  Archer-Shee,  House  of  Commons,  June  23,  1920. 
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for  power  between  the  military  and  the  workers.”  "To  tl^ 
again,”  it  is  said,  ‘‘before  settled  convictions  can  supervene  nmn 
succeed  a  period  of  dictatorship — dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
or  a  dictatorship  of  the  generals.”  This,  it  is  confessed,  is  "to 
many  people  an  unpleasant  prospect,”  but  not  to  the  fomrard 
wing  of  the  Labour  Party,  who  delight  in  ‘‘facing  unpleasant 
realities.”  ^  That  is  the  policy  of  Bolshevism  which  has  mined 
Soviet  Eussia,  and  in  view  of  such  declarations  it  is  well  not  to 
attach  too  great  importance  to  the  vote  of  the  Labour  Party 
Conference  against  joining  the  Moscow  International.  Thi 
differences  between  the  Bolshevist  leaders  and  the  forward  wing 
of  the  British  Labour  Party  are,  at  most,  differences  of  method 
and  not  of  aim,  and  in  imaginable  circumstances  the  differences  o( 
method  might  be  composed. 

Have  the  bloodthirsty  visionaries  within  the  Labour  Party, 
or  the  mild-mannered  but  revolutionary  Socialists  who  were 
responsible  for  ‘‘  The  New  Social  Order  ”  noticed  that  there  is 
a  marked  difference  between  the  economic  conditions  in  these 
islands  and  those  which  existed  in  Russia  W'hen  the  Bolshevists 
seized  power  by  rapine  and  murder  on  a  wholesale  scale? 
The  Russian  Empire  was  not  merely  self-supporting,  but  it 
produced  under  the  Tsarist  system  a  vast  surplus  of  food  for 
exchange  wdth  other  countries  for  manufactures.  It  cannot  be 
honestly  suggested  that  the  blockade  arrested  the  production  of 
food  and  caused  the  breakdown  of  transport,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  Soviet  Eussia  is  slowly  starving  to  death.  As  one  of 
the  British  refugees — a  resident  in  Eussia  for  thirteen  years- 
has  stated  :  ‘‘It  is  childish  to  persist  in  saying  that  our  blockade 
has  caused  starvation  and  fuel  famine  in  Russia.  These  are  due 
to  the  general  stagnation  w’hich  has  followed  the  suppression  of 
private  enterprise,  or,  in  other  words,  the  extreme  policy  of 
nationalisation.”  He  has  reminded  us:  ‘‘I  am  one  of  about  a 
thousand  refugees,  yet  I  have  not  found  one  among  us  to  speak 
in  favour  of  Bolshevism.  None  of  us  are,  few  of  us  ever  were, 
capitalists,  but  the  majority  are  plain  working  men  and  women. 
We  stayed  on  in  Eussia  to  see  what  Bolshevism  would  give 
humanity ;  many  of  us  were  Socialists.  Now  we  have  fled  the 
scourge,  and  are  happy  to  be  here,  destitute  but  free,”  That  is 
a  picture  of  the  fruits  of  Bolshevism  in  a  country  which  seven 
years  ago  w’as  producing  more  grain  than  it  could  consume,  to 
the  extent  of  589,900,000  ponds,  besides  exporting  vast  quantities 
of  timber,  naphtha,  flax,  oil  cakes,  furs,  leather,  hemp,  wool,  and 
ores,  of  a  total  value  of  550,223,000  roubles. 

(1)  Daily  Herald,  June  11,  1920,  which  is  supported  out  of  the  fundsof  many 
Trade  Unions. 
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I  Our  economic  equilibrium  is  very  different  from  that  of  Russia 
Q»  ■■q1913-  We  live  in  an  island,  and  a  small  island  at  that.  Where 
t  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  population  of  5,000,000  per- 
>to  B  [IS  supported  itself  on  a  low  level  of  comfort,  we  now  exist 
ird  ■  ' the  number  of  47,000,000;  we  obtain  four-fifths  of  our  food 
intB  nd  most  of  the  raw  materials  for  our  factories  from  other 
ed  ■fountries,  offering  in  payment  coal  *  and  manufactured  goods. 
toB’dorethan  half  our  population  exists  on  foreign  trade,  and  prac- 
tj  ■  '  ally  all  the  food  of  everyone  has  to  be  brought  overseas,  and 
he  ■'r  iifltit  in  ships.  That  is  the  delicate  poise  of  economic  factors 
ag  Bathe  United  Kingdom,  its  stability  depending  on  the  mainten- 
ad  B  oeof  British  credit  throughout  the  world.  The  authors  of  “The 
ofB.W"  Social  Order,”  ignoring  the  essential  factors  of  industry, 
B  :nmerce,  and  transixartation,  have  set  out  to  break  down  the 
y,  B which  life  itself  depends,  and  if  fair  arguments 
reB^^'ithe  arts  of  siege  do  not  succeed,  then  we  are  told,  in  other 
isB  iders,  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  revolution,  succeeded 
8e  B '  when  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  vilkiges  will 

tsB  "  with  blood,  the  workers  submitting,  as  in  Russia,  to  a 
!?B(ystem  of  compulsory  labour,  and  freedom  of  speech,  public 
itBineeiing.  and  the  Press  being  presumably  denied,  of  course  for 
)r  B  “the  common  good .  ’  ’ 

« B  if  workers  of  this  country  realised  the  path  along  which 
)f  Bthey  are  being  led,  we  should  have  little  to  fear,  for  British 
^  Beamon  sense  is  not  confined  to  one  class.  But  they  are  neces- 
»fB®alyin  ignorance,  as  the  proceedings  of  successive  Trade  Union, 
'Bfongresses  reveal,  of  the  dangers  associated  with  the  “New  Social 
e  Bonier.”  How  can  they  learn  the  truth?  What  do  they  read, 
eB‘!>»h;  from  Sunday  newspapers  which  amuse,  but  do  not  profess 
^B to  instruct  them?  There  are  upwards  of  seventy  w^eekly  or 
lB®>nthly  or  quarterly  publications,  either  Labour  or  Socialist, 
'B^hich  are  devoted  to  preaching  the  new  gospel,  and,  in  addition, 
^Bthoieare  about  forty  Trade  Union  journals,  many  of  which  have 
.  B i>oon  enlisted  in  the  same  cause.  A  great  variety  of  organisa- 
Btions  of  one  kind  and  another  are  engaged  in  propaganda  on 
iB^'oi'alf  of  the  “New  Social  Order”  by  public  meetings  or 
'Bp^niphlets  or  cinema  films.  In  its  widespread  ramifica- 
'BtwfM  this  movement  ignores  the  fundamental  economic  factors, 
B*"*!  the  teorkers  must  inevitably  conclude  that  their  prosperity 
on  supplying  the  home  market.  What  do  they  know 

I  (1)  If  the  miners,  under  State  control  and  therefore  working  for  “  the 

■  (ommon  good,”  with  a  strict  limitation  of  the  profits  of  the  investors  in  the 

■  Mflieries  to  the  1913  level  plus  10  per  cent. — profits  which  have  a  spending  value 
I  liHlay  leas  than  half  that  of  1913 — were  producing  coal  at  the  same  rate  as  seven 

■  rpira  ago  our  coal  exports  this  year  would  increase  our  wages  fund  by 
£130,000,000  to  £200,000,000. 
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of  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  to  them  as  manual  Workers ^ 
as  well  as  to  millions  of  brain- workers?  How  can  therl 

appreciate  the  value  to  them  of  our  “invisible  exports"  in  tl« 
form  of  shipping  freights,  and  insurance  and  banking  servicej 
abroad,  and  the  dividends  on  investments  made  in  the  Dominioin 
and  foreign  countries?  Who  reminds  the  individual  worker  of  the 
influence  on  himself  or  his  fellows  of  our  trade  in  foreign  markets 
— mainly  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  goods?  Last  year'j 
exports,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  war  and  the  crippling  o| 
our  coal  export  trade,  reached  a  total  of  .£798,372,971,  and  the 
re-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  represented] 
a  further  sum  of  £164,321,940?  Does  he  realise  that  those  ^ 
exports  and  re-exports  assist  in  paying  his  wages,  and  that* 
under  “socialised  industrialism”  they  would  decline,  if  not 
entirely  cease?  What  does  he  know  of  the  “  invisible  exports," 
which  also  go  to  the  payment  of  his  wages?  It  is  calculated  that' 
last  year  they  amounted  to  £520,000,000  and  that  in  the  present 
year  they  will  probably  attain  a  total  of  £640,000,000.  Who  tells 
him  that  exports  pay  for  his  food  and  clothing,  and  that  “invisible 
exports”  help  to  keep  dowm  the  burden  of  the  family  budget? 
You  may  read  the  literature  of  the  “New  Social  Order”  in  vain 
for  any  such  revelations  as  these,  and  yet  these  factors  lie  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  high  standard  of  comfort  which  the  workers 
in  this  over-crowded  country  enjoy.  Everything  depends  on 
efficiency  of  service  to  foreign  nations — service  of  commerce, 
shipping,  and  capital — and  under  any  system  which  eliminate! 
competition  and  the  natural  desire  for  gain,  which  is  common  to 
all  classes  and  to  humanity  at  large,  efficiency  would  he  replaced 
by  inefficiency,  with  the  result  that  at  least  half  the  populaim 
would  be  unemployed,  and  the  United  Kingdom-,  far  more  speediln 
than  Soviet  Russia  with  Us  vast  resources,  brought  to  penury, 
suffering,  and  actual  starvation. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  moment  is  that  the  people  of 
country,  irrespective  of  class — the  brain-w'orkers  as  well  as  the 
manual  w'orkers — should  be  reminded  of  our  absolute  dependence 
on  the  services  which  we  render  to  other  countries  in  return  for 
the  food  and  raw  materials  with  which  they  supply  us.  We 
cannot  live  unto  ourselves,  but  must  rely,  in  an  ever-increasing 
degree  as  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  grows,  on  our  ability 
to  produce  what  other  nations  require.  Is  it  imagined  that  we 
could  do  that  if  capital,^  which  provides  the  buildings  and  plants 
for  our  factories,  and  bridges  the  interval  between  the  making  and 

(1)  Capital  is  accumulated  wealth,  the  result  of  industry  and  thrift — in  other 
words,  exceptional  energy  in  income  producing  and  self-denial  in  income  spending. 
Most  of  the  capitalists  of  to-day  are  men  of  unusual  powers  as  organisers  who 
either  came  out  of  poor  homes  or  are  the  grandsons  of  poor  men. 
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I  jgijjjjg  of  the  goods,  often  a  matter  of  months,  were  taxed  out  of 
existence ;  if  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  captains,  with 
their  inherited  traditions,  cultivated  aptitudes,  and  wide  experience, 
were  deposed  ;  if  the  experts  in  manufacture  and  trading,  shipping, 
banking  and  insurance,  with  their  competent  knowledge, 
were  superseded  and  controlled  by  some  “democratised”  bureau¬ 
cracy?  The  theories  of  the  “New  Social  Order”  are  not  merely 
chimerical,  but  perilous  in  their  influence,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  commanding  factors  in  our  economic  situation  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  fearlessly  to  the  mass  of  the  workers,  men  and  women  of 
sound  common  sense,  to  bring  them  to  a  realisation  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  folly  which  is  compressed  into  the  programme  to  which 
the  Labour  Party,  however  unwittingly,  has  committed  itself. 

The  whole  programme,  like  the  theories  of  the  Bolshevists,  is 
based  upon  the  glorification  of  the  manual  worker.  Everyone 
who  studies  British  industry,  whether  from  the  bench  in  the 
factory,  the  desk  in  the  office,  or  the  wharf  by  the  waterside,  is 
forced  to  recognise  that  labour  is  only  one  of  the  constituents  of 
industry  and  commerce,  and  that  not  the  most  important  in  an 
island  State  with  a  delicate  economic  equipoise.  Capital  and  brains 
must  be  co-partners  wdth  labour,  and  any  denial  of  their  part  in 
industry  and  commerce,  any  revolt  against  the  superior  brain 
equipment  which  finds  employment  for  labour  in  our  foreign  trade, 
and  the  fructifying  influence  of  capital  which  pays  labour’s  wages, 
must  result  in  more  speedy  ruin  overtaking  an  island  people  such 
as  ourselves  than  has  been  the  case  in  Soviet  Russia,  formerly 
independent,  to  a  large  extent,  of  outside  sources  of  supply.  As 
the  Bolshevists  have  found  to  their  cost,  after  deposing  the  “  capi¬ 
talist,”  throwing  into  prison  the  expert,  and  undermining  the 
necessary  discipline  of  civil  life,  capital  resembles  the  ice  which 
the  child  grasps  in  its  hot  hand  ;  it  dissolves  under  the  pressure  of 
revolution ;  and  with  the  suppression  of  the  experienced  organiser 
and  trained  expert  industry  languishes ;  the  freedom  of  the  worker 
becomes  the  anarchy  of  licence,  arresting  production  and  bringing 
suffering  and  starvation  inevitably  in  its  train. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


DISRAELI’S  TRIPLE  CROWN. 


Mr.  Buckle  has  been  supremely  fortunate  in  the  materials  placed 
at  his  disposal.  Many  biographies  are  interesting  because  the 
subject  characters,  not  in  themselves  interesting,  have  been  con. 
nected  with  important  events.  Neither  the  first  Lord  Guilford 
nor  Dudley  North  was  an  attractive  person  ;  but  they  played  I 
ing  parts  in  the  reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts,  and  the  quaintness  of 
their  brother  Roger’s  recital  of  their  virtues  is  amusing.  The 
second  Pitt  w'as  so  formal  and  reserved  that  it  is  impossible  to 
care  much  about  his  private  life,  enthusiastically  as  one  follows 
the  story  of  his  public  career.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
never  connected  with  any  transaction  more  important  than  the 
sale  of  Thrale’s  brewery ;  yet  one  dotes  on  his  letters,  his  I 
the  habits  of  his  life,  because  Boswell  has  stamped  an  original 
individuality  on  our  attention.  liockhart  has  done  something  of 
the  kind  for  Scott ;  and  Trevelyan  has  invested  Macaulay’s  second- 
rate  political  career  with  the  charm  of  a  first-rate  man  of  letters. 
In  Disraeli  Mr.  Buckle  had  the  handling  of  the  rarest  of  combina¬ 
tions,  that  of  an  original,  detached  personality,  of  exotic  origin, 
with  a  leading  participation  in  the  political  events  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Mr.  Buckle  has  made  the  most  of  an  opportunity,  which 
none  will  grudge  him.  I  doubt  whether  anyone  could  have  done 
the  work  better.  After  Lord  Row  ton’s  death  there  was  much 
of  the  application  by  the  Rothschilds  to  various  prominent  men, 
the  late  George  Wyndham,  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Curzon,  to  write 
the  life.  Had  some  famous  politician  undertaken  the  task,  we 
should  probably  have  had  less  of  Disraeli  and  more  of  the  editor. 
Mr.  Buckle’s  training  as  editor  of  The  Times  has  taught  him  the 
difficult  duty  of  self-effacement,  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  a 
biographer.  Mr.  Buckle  gives  us  just  the  right  amount  of 
explanation  and  introduction  to  enable  his  readers  to  understand 
what  the  play  is  about;  and  having  done  so  he  lets  his  actors 
speak  for  themselves.  He  sides  with  his  hero,  naturally, 
defends  him  from  attack.  But  there  is  no  violent  partisan 
wrangling.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  a  Life  in  six  volumes 
can  ever  become  popular,  or  read  by  “the  general.”  Mr.  Buckle 
has  w'ritten  an  historical  work  of  reference,  out  of  which  a  shorter 
story  might  be  cut.  Literary  men  sneer  at  abridgments;  they 
forget  how  books  go  on  multiplying,  while  life  grows  no  longer; 
the  reading  hours  seem  to  grow  fewer,  owing  to  the  multiplication 
of  mental  and  physical  activity  by  telephones  and  motors.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  all  the  historians — Gibbon,  Clarendon,  Macaulay, 
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rnrlvle,  Froude — might  be  abridged  with  great  advantage.  It  is 
■  to  read  selections  from  these  classics  than  not  to  read  them 
t  all.  And  assuredly  in  their  present  bulk  they  will  be  less  and 
Us  read  by  the  impatient  rising  generation.  The  six  Disraeli 
volumes  might,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  three,  or  even  two,  without 
riiiiging  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived. 
Disraeli  had  three  kingdoms ;  not  three  tails  like  Johnson’s 
Duchess,  nor  three  hats  like  the  humbler  of  his  tribe,  but  three 
.ilms  where  his  sovereignty  w'as  acknowledged  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Has  there  ever  lived,  at  any  time,  in  any  country,  a 
njan  who  was  hailed  as  monarch  in  three  provinces  at  once, 
namely,  (1)  the  province  of  romance,  (2)  the  province  of  London 
jociety,  (3)  the  province  of  Parliament?  For  a  fleeting  hour  in 
his  troubled  life  Sheridan  came  near  it,  when  Byron  said  that  he 
tad  written  the  best  comedy,  made  the  best  speech,  and  was  the 
most  popular  diner-out  in  London.  But  Sheridan’s  triumph  was 
quickly  extinguished,  and  of  it  next  to  nothing  remains. 

1.  Taking  the  w'hole  empire  of  literature  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  Disraeli  the 
position  of  sovereign.  His  competitors,  even  in  fiction,  were 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Trollope,  George  Eliot, 
Surtees,  Whyte  Melville.  But  in  the  enclave  of  political  romance 
Disraeli  is  without  a  rival.  His  style  is  never  feeble  or  common¬ 
place,  but  it  is  not  always  correct,  and  is  sometimes  cumbrous ; 
there  is  an  “  and  which  ”  on  every  other  page,  allow’ed  by  Mr. 
Saintsbury  alone  amongst  critics.  But  he  is  simply  the  only  writer 
who  has  succeeded  with  the  political  novel.  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
'  tried  it  in  Robert  Orange,  and  failed  ;  Trollope  and  Meredith  tried 
it  and  failed  w'oefully ;  George  Eliot  tried  it,  and  came  nearer  suc¬ 
cess.  All  these  great  novelists  could  paint  the  outside  of  politics 
well  enough,  a  contested  election,  for  instance,  because  they  had 
seen  it.  But  the  inside  of  politics,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  great  political  persons,  they  could  not  write 
about,  because  they  did  not  know  more  than  they  read  in  the 
newspapers  or  heard  from  fourth-hand  gossip.  Not  only  w’as 
Disraeli  the  first  Prime  Minister  who  wrote  political  novels,  but 
his  literary  gift  of  presenting  what  he  observed  was  of  the  rarest 
kind.  Nothing  that  Gladstone  wrote  was  literature ;  everything 
that  Disraeli  WTote  w^as  distinguished  by  a  literary  hall-mark  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own.  Bagehot  w’as  not  a  friendly  critic,  and  said  many 
hard  and  unjust  things  of  the  Tory  leader.  But  he  records  his 
judgment  that  “  Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of  the  most  observant  students 
of  human  life  in  England,”  and  adds,  ”  whether  in  fiction  or  in 
ilebate,  there  are  few  who  have  drawn  so  many  true  and  subtle 
sketches  of  those  whom  they  have  actually  seen  and  known.” 
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The  famous  trilogy,  Coningsby,  Sibyl,  and  Tancred,  was  writtej 
between  1840  and  1846,  and  though  that  was  Disraeli’s  intellec, 
tual  meridian,  and  there  is  more  grip  and  passion  about  theae 
earlier  novels  than  in  Lothair  and  Endymion,  the  two  last  haie 
a  mellow  wisdom  and  a  terrible  knowledge  that  can  only  come 
from  life  at  the  centre.  Disraeli  in  1867  had  i)ersiiaded  his  Toiy 
squires  that  the  w  orking  men  of  the  large  towns  were  really  Coq. 
servatives  and  might  safely  be  enfranchised,  the  Queen  and  Lori 
Derby  aiding  and  abetting,  and  Lord  Cranborne  scornfully  br 
ing  away.  Gladstone  countered  wdth  the  disestablishment  of 
Irish  Church,  reckoning  on  the  votes  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  as  James  II.  did  in  1687.  Gladstone  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  Stuart  king,  and  Disraeli  was  turned  out  of 
Downing  Street.  His  popularity  with  his  party  fell  to  zero, 
there  was  much  talk  of  finding  another  leader.  Characteristicallv 
Disraeli  withdrew  to  write  a  novel.  The  young  Marquess  of  Bute 
had  just  gone  over  to  Rome;  and  “the  spirit  of  equality,  ”  as  he 
told  the  students  of  Glasgow^  on  a  later  occasion,  “  was  rising  like 
a  moaning  wind  throughout  Europe.”  Looking  round  the  world 
of  1869  it  struck  Disraeli  that  the  death-struggle  was  between  the 
Clericals  and  the  Anarchists.  As  Cardinal  Grandison  was  coming 
out  from  Mrs.  Putney  Giles’s  party  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens  and 
stepping  into  his  coach,  a  man  with  rings  in  his  ears,  standing  in 
the  little  crow’d  on  the  pavement,  muttered,  ‘‘  A  bas  les  pretres 
This  exclamation,  unintelligible  to  the  populace,  was  noticed  only 
by  the  only  person  who  understood  it.  The  Cardinal,  astonished 
at  the  unusual  sound  (for  hitherto  he  had  alw’ays  found  the  outer 
w'orld  of  London  civil,  or  at  least  indifferent),  threw'  his  penetrat 
ing  glance  at  the  passenger,  and  caught  clearly  the  visage  on  which 
the  lamplight  fully  shone.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  book;  and 
here  the  tw’o  enemies  are  brought  face  to  face — Rome  and  the 
Revolution.  In  the  background  are  the  Dukeries,  and  all  the 
order  of  settled,  sweet  English  life.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  novel  is  the  cool,  good-humoured,  impartiality  with 
which  the  writer  quizzes  the  three  parties.  Captain  Bruges,  the 
Physical  Force  party,  what  to-day  would  be  called  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  or  the  Bolsheviks,  is  gravely  revealed  in  his  impotence. 
Mr.  Phoebus,  the  revolutionary  high-brow,  the  expositor  of  Aryan 
ideas,  is  exquisitely  “guyed.”  But  the  author’s  full  power  of 
irony  is  reserved  for  the  scheming  Cardinal  and  the  Monsignori. 
Disraeli  said  that  Newman’s  secession  had  dealt  the  Church  of 
England  a  blow  from  which  it  still  reeled.  Lothair  pierced 
the  armour  of  the  Vatican  with  the  rapier  of  ridicule,  and  it 
smarts  from  the  wound.  The  only  two  characters  tenderly  and 
respectfully  dealt  with  are,  of  course,  women.  Madame  Phoebus, 
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jjj^ora  (the  Mary  Anne  of  the  secret  societies)  incarnates  the 
jjealisni  of  Kevoliition,  as  well  as  it  can  he  done.  Clare  Arundel, 
l]ie  innocent  decoy  of  the  scheming  Cardinals,  is  beautifully,  if 
lightly,  sketched ;  and  Disraeli  has  succeeded,  where  Thackeray 
gjid  Dickens  failed,  in  making  a  good  young  woman  attractive,  if 
Lt  interesting.  One  loves  Clare,  even  when  one  yawns  a  little 
jt  her  enthusiasm.  Finally,  to  be  sure,  the  dukeries  come  into 
their  own,  for  Lothair  escapes  both  Theodora  and  Clare.  Disraeli 
rasvery  human,  though  he  w'as  perhaps  more  magnanimous  than 
Biost  politicians.  In  all  his  novels  he  revenges  himself  on  one  of 
his  enemies.  Croker,  Abraham  Hayward,  Thackeray,  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  Gladstone  were  the  people  he  hated.  In  Lothair 
the  Oxford  professor,  whose  information  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a  magazine,  but  who,  like  most  sedentary  men,  was 
asocial  parasite,  is  modelled  on  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  General  Election  of  1880  was  a  far  more  bitter  defeat  to 
Disraeli  than  1868.  He  recognised  it  as  “the  knock-out  blow.” 
Not  only  were  the  sands  of  his  life  running  out  fast,  but  it  came 
after  the  triumph  of  Berlin ;  the  dictator  of  Europe  was  the 
rejected  of  Britain.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  sitting  down  to 
finish  Endymion  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  after  such  a  blow,  and 
with  three  such  cheerless  companions  as  gout,  asthma,  and  debt, 
was  a  wonderful  feat  of  courage  and  philosophy.  He  sold  Endy- 
mion  to  Longmans  for  ;£10,000,  and  Mr.  Norton  Longman  has 
given  Mr.  Buckle  a  very  humorous  description  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  solemn  delivery  of  the  manuscript  at  Hughenden.  As  the 
first  sales  did  not  go  as  w’ell  as  had  been  expected,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  offered  to  cancel  the  bargain.  But  Messrs.  Longmans 
lionoiirably  refused,  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  in  the  ensuing 
spring  (1881)  they  w’ere  rewarded.  The  cheque  enabled  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  buy  the  nine  years’  lease  of  the  fine  house  in 
Curzon  Street,  and  so  to  die  with  dignity,  which  should  be  every 
man’s  ambition.  Some  critic  said  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  Walter 
Scott’s  last  and  unfinished  novel,  that  it  “smelt  of  apoplexy.” 
The  expression  is  coarse ;  but  toning  dowm  its  terms,  it  must  be 
said  that  about  Endymion  there  is  an  aroma  of  decay.  Endymion 
is  a  nincompoop,  whom  no  amount  of  feminine  influence  could 
ever  have  hoisted  above  £2,000  a  year  in  a  Government  office.  His 
sister,  Myra,  is  a  heartless,  scheming  minx ;  altogether  an  odious 
wench.  The  other  characters  are  old  ones,  furbished  up,  and  not 
improved  in  the  process.  Lord  Montfort  is  a  pale  and  benevolent 
replica  of  Lord  Monmouth  ;  Mr.  Neuchatel  is  a  platitudinous 
Sidonia.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Thackeray  was  dead  ;  otherwise 
St.  Barbe  would  have  been  an  admirable  and  quite  legitimate 
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revenge  for  “  Codlingsby.”  The  classical  portrait  is  that  of  tl*  '■ 
elder  Ferrars,  the  disappointed  politician,  who  committed  suicifipB:  ' 
“from  a  lack  of  imagination.”  First-rate  is  the  description ■ 
redeeming  the  book  from  failure,  of  Canning’s  death,  and  ikI 
attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  meet  the  storm  of  t!  1 
Reform  Bill.  But  after  all  the  same  thing  is  better  done  irM  ' 
Coningsby  and  Sibyl.  As  letter-writing  is  a  branch  of  letters 
.  cannot  leave  this  sketch  of  Disraeli’s  literary  kingship  without  iB 
word  about  his  letters.  In  these  volumes  the  best  letters  are«  ' 
written  to  the  Queen,  and  Lady  Bradford,  with  brief  notes  tol^ 
Lady  Chesterfield.  The  letters  to  Queen  Victoria  are  a  deft  com- 
bination  of  serious  business  with  the  compliments  of  a  distant  ■ 
lover  to  a  mistress  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  tact  and  taste  withM 
which  the  blend  is  achieved  must  extort  the  admiration  of  all  B 
artists.  The  Queen’s  answers  raise  our  estimate  of  her  mental ■ 
calibre,  for  the  common  sense  and  dignity  never  fail,  even  Khenl- 
the  Sovereign  condescends  to  playful  affection.  A  stout  Philistine,* 
an  ardent  Imperialist,  and  an  invincible  optimist.  Queen  Victoria ■ 
imprints  herself  on  our  allegiance  as  a  typical  Englishwoman.  1 1 
have  already  expressed  my  opinion  elsewhere  that  the  love-letters  ■ 
to  Lady  Bradford  ought  not  to  have  been  published.  It  was  a* 
passing  folly,  the  passionate  craving  of  an  isolated  septuagenarian  jl 
for  the  sympathy  of  a  charming  w’oman  of  the  world.  Disraeli  |1 
admitted  that  he  had  made  himself  ridiculous,  w^hich  alone  ought  I 
to  have  secured  the  suppression  of  one  or  tw’o  letters.  Thei 
fever  past,  the  correspondence  is  a  lively  and  witty  chronicle  of 
social  and  political  events  of  surpassing  importance.  But  ■ 
Disraeli’s  really  good  letters  are  those  he  wrote  in  the  heyday  of  i 
his  youth  to  his  sister  Sara,  between  1830  and  1850,  published  by  i 
Longmans  in  1887.  They  are  letters !  They  have  all  the  free- 1 
dom,  the  dash,  and  the  wit  of  Byron’s,  with  w'hich  alone  they  are  ■ 
comparable.  Though  not  within  the  scope  of  the  volumes  before 
me,  I  can’t  help  saying  that  Popanilla  and  Ixion,  smothered  as  | 
they  have  been  by  the  novels  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  speeches, 
are  satires  equal  if  not  superior  to  Candide  and  Gulliver's  Travek.  1 
(2)  As  a  personage  in  society  there  is  a  gulf  between  Disraeli’s  ! 
younger  and  closing  years.  When  he  was  one  of  the  stars  of  the  | 
fashionable  Bohemian  set,  in  which  Lady  Blessington,  D’Orsay,  j 
and  Bulwer  Lytton  were  attendant  planets,  there  is  contemporary 
evidence  that  he  “set  the  table  in  a  roar.”  He  was,  of  course, 
insolent,  like  Sheridan  and  Wilde,  of  which  one  instance  shall 
suffice.  “What  do  you  think  of  this  wine,  Mr.  Disraeli?"  | 
queried  a  vulgar  host.  Disraeli  muttered  a  conventional  compli-  ! 
ment.  “Ah,  but  it’s  nothing  to  what  I’ve  got  in  my  cellar!'  i 
Disraeli  glanced  round  the  table,  and  answered,  “I  daresay;  but 
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is  quite  good  enough  for  the  camille  you  have  here  to-night.” 
In  later  years,  however,  Disraeli  was  silent  as  a  diner-out,  partly 

•  m  sheer  exhaustion  and  partly  because  he  had  grown  like 

“indocilis  privata  loqui  ”  ;  the  very  mould  of  his  trivial  con- 
■-r^ation  was  imperial.  When  someone  complained  of  Fox  being 
! ill  at  The  Club,  Johnson  explained,  “Fox  never  talks  in  private 
oipaiiy,  not  from  any  determination  not  to  talk,  but  because  he 
IS  not  the  first  motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to  the  applause  of 
e  House  of  Commons  has  no  wish  for  that  of  a  private  company. 
\  man  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand  pounds  if  set  down 
0  throw  for  sixpence  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  count  his 
Ve.”  Disraeli  was  an  intellectual  Crmsus,  but,  unlike  Mr. 
uUto,  his  }xx;ket  w’as  not  full  of  sixpences.  He  consideret^  it  his 
'itv  as  leader  of  the  Tory  Party  to  go  round  the  great  houses  in 
e  autumn,  though  he  must  have  been  bored  to  death.  What  is 
iman  who  neither  shoots,  nor  hunts,  nor  fishes,  nor  even  walks, 
, do  for  a  week  at  liongleat  or  Paby?  His  wife,  who  was  lively 
I  fond  of  society,  kept  him  up  to  it ;  but  after  her  death  in  1873 
e  struck,  and  doesn’t  seem  to  have  gone  anywhere  but  to  Hat- 
v;d  and  Woburn,  where  he  had  a  royal  suite  at  his  disposal. 
Veston,  Castle  Bromwich,  and  Bretby  were  different ;  he  was 
ite  at  home  there,  almost  as  happy  as  at  Hughenden,  though 
,n  old  and  very  famous  person  may  have  weighed  a  little  on  his 
Vists.  A  Minister  told  me  that  as  a  boy  he  was  so  frightened  by 
ID  apparition  of  Methuselah  creeping  about  the  shrubbery  at 
Weston  that  he  ran  away  and  hid  !  But  to  the  pleasure  of  dining 
out  in  London  Lord  Beaconsfield  clung  until  a  few  weeks  of  his 
leath.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ;  and  what  amusement  an 
old,  sick  man  can  have  found  in  dragging  out  his  weary  bones 
iiiflht  after  night  to  dinner-tables  where  he  neither  ate,  drank,  nor 
talked,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Fashion,  the  complexion  of 
good  society,  the  rouge  of  bad  (as  Mr.  Mallock  said),  always  had 

•  fascination  for  Disraeli.  What  he  loved  was  a  small  dinner  at 
?tafford  House,  or  the  Lonsdales,  w'ith  “Harty-Tarty,”  Louise 
Ithe  German  Duchess,  then  at  the  height  of  her  vogue).  Lady 
Ixinsdale,  or  Lady  Dudley,  the  reigning  beauties.  Most  people 
rill  learn  with  surprise  from  Disraeli  that  ”  Harty-Tarty  ”  (Hart- 
mgton)  was  “a  clever  talker.”  Tjady  C.,  Wilfrid  Blunt’s  Egeria, 
dismisses  Harty-Tarty  as  “a  good  fellow’,  but  quite  without  intel- 
kct.”  Lord  Glenesk  told  me  that  he  was  at  one  of  the  little 
iitafford  House  dinners  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward) 
ud  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  said  the  great  man  talked  a  little 
during  dinner,  and  that  in  the  drawdng-room  he  fell  asleep.  From 
these  accounts,  and  some  passages  in  the  letters,  I  doubt  whether 
i»rd  Beaconsfield  liked  meeting  serious  talkers.  Indeed,  he 
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mentions  a  small  dinner  of  politicians  at  Lord  Granville’s  when 
he  was  bored.  During  the  last  four  of  five  years  of  his  life 
certainly  after  Berlin,  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  in  society  whatow 
young  moderns  call  “It.”  No  really  smart  dinner-party  wag 
complete  without  him.  That  he  should  have  gone  on  with  it  ig 
merely  one  more  proof  of  his  inexhaustible  vitality  and  power  of 
will.  It  is  rather  pathetic,  though,  this  ruling  passion  stiddug 
to  his  last  sand  ;  and  one  can’t  help  thinking  of  Pope’s  line, 

“  Like  sober  Lanesb ’rough  dancing  in  the  gout.” 

(3)  Disraeli  had  been  twice  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  anj 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  year,  in  1851  and  in  1858' 
he  had  been  Prime  Minister  for  a  year  (on  Lord  Derby’s  retire¬ 
ment  in  1867)  always  in  a  minority.  In  1874  he  was  at  the  head 
of  what  was  thought  to  be  a  big  majority  in  those  days,  viz., 
100  over  the  Liberals  and  50  over  Liberals  and  Irish,  for  tWwas 
then  no  Labour  Party.  But  he  was  seventy,  and  thirty-seven 
years  of  unceasing  combat  for  a  beaten  party  had  used  up  muci 
of  his  physical  and  mental  capital.  It  was  the  fashion  of  i 
certain  type  of  intellectual,  Tory,  Whig,  and  Eadical,  to  langh 
at  Disraeli’s  Premiership.  Bagehot  said  that  “his  chaff  was 
exquisite,  but  his  wheat  was  poor  stuff,”  and  declared  that  he  was 
first-rate  as  a  Leader  of  Opposition,  and  “ninth-rate  as  Prime 
Minister.”  Wilfrid  Blunt  is  very  merry  over  his  friend  Meynell’s 
enthusiasm,  and  w^hile  admitting  that  “your  Dizzy  is  indeed  a 
creature  of  lovable  qualities,”  declares  that  politically  he  is  “a 
very  complete  farceur  ”  This  Ha  !  ha!  line  towards  Disraeli  was 
started  by  the  Whigs,  and  Bagehot  and  Blunt  in  echoing  it  merely 
prove  that  they  did  not  follow'  the  details  of  politics.  By  amending 
the  law  relating  to  combination  and  conspiracy,  Disraeli  gave 
their  first  charter  to  the  trade  unions,  whom  he  brought  within  the 
law,  but  did  not  place  above  it,  as  the  Liberals  did  in  1906.  He 
passed  an  Act  to  provide  power  and  funds  for  artisans’  dwellings, 
and  did  finally  settle  the  load-line  for  ships.  Undoubtedly  he  got 
entangled  in  two  troublesome  measures,  not  worth  the  trouble 
they  caused,  the  Eoyal  Titles  Act  and  the  Church  Worship  Eegu- 
lation  Act.  The  Queen  wanted  to  take  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India,  and  Disraeli  agreed  with  her  that  it  w'ould  have  a  good 
effect  in  India.  It  is  difficult  to-day  to  understand  the  childish 
and  spiteful  opposition  of  the  Liberals,  but  it  gave  Disraeli  the 
chance  of  unhorsing  Low'e.  The  Bill  “to  put  down  Eitualism" 
he  had  better  have  avoided.  It  seldom  answers  to  try  to  put  down 
emotion,  particularly  religious  emotion,  by  law',  and  Disraeli  did 
not  shine  in  ecclesiastical  controversy.  He  would  have  been  wiser 
if  he  had  pursued  his  quest  for  “High  Church  deans  who  were  not 
damned  fools  ”  with  Lord  Salisbury’s  assistance,  and  had  allowed 
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the  Bitualists  to  make  the  angels  weep  by  their  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  reputation  as  a  statesman  must  stand  or 
fill  by  his  foreign  policy  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  1875  he  bought 
the  Khedive’s  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  for  .^4, 000, 000,  advanced 
bvthe  Eothschilds,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.  It  was 
a  bold  stroke,  whether  suggested  by  Greenwood  or  Rothschild,  and 
ffis  his  first  move  in  a  policy  w’hich  had  for  its  basis  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  Britain  was  a  great  Power  in  the  East  with  a  large 
number  of  Mohammedan  subjects.  In  1876  an  insurrection 
against  Turkey  broke  out  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  carefully 
encouraged,  if  not  instigated,  by  Russian  agents.  The  rebellion 
was  put  down  with  barbarous  severity,  and  Russia  declared  war 
on  Turkey,  defeated  her,  and  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople 
dictated  the  peace  of  San  Stefano,  which  gave  to  Bulgaria  the 
greater  part  of  Turkey’s  European  provinces.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
refused  to  recognise  the  treaty ;  declared  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  concerned  all  the  European  Powders,  to 
whom  he  demanded  the  reference  of  the  treaty.  The  Tsar  refused, 
and  Beaconsfield  ordered  the  British  Fleet  to  enter  the  Sea  of 
.Marmora,  called  out  the  reserves,  and  summoned  Indian  troops 
to  Malta.  The  Congress  followed,  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
though  modified  shortly  afterwards,  preserved  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  thirty-six  years,  which  is  perhaps  as  long  as  any  modern 
treaty  is  likely  to  last.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  said  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  that  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Berlin  “  we  put  our 
money  on  the  wrong  horse.”  The  epigram  is  not  marked  by  Lord 
Salisbury’s  usual  sagacity ;  indeed,  judged  by  events,  it  is  a  most 
nnfortunate  one.  Did  w'e  put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse? 
Lord  Beaconsfield  put  our  money  on  Turkey,  and  kept  the  peace 
for  thirty-six  years.  Sir  Edward  Grey  put  our  money  on  Russia, 
and  landed  us  in  Armageddon.  Which  was  the  right  horse?  It 
was  really  England  that  Beaconsfield  backed,  not  Turkey ;  he 
would  have  gone  to  w’ar  with  any  Power — Austria,  or  Germany, 
orEussia — that  was  making  for  Constantinople,  because  he  saw 
that  England,  as  a  great  Mohammedan  Eastern  Power,  could  not 
afford  to  let  any  Power  but  herself  be  predominant  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  It  was  not  love  of  Turkey,  but  a  just  apprehension  of  the 
danger  to  England,  that  made  him  act.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
no  prejudice  against  the  Turks  because  they  were  Islamic.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  actually  made  a  bargain  with  Russia  to  give  her 
Constantinople.  If  you  want  a  complete  defence  of  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field’s  Eastern  policy  you  have  only  to  contrast  it  with  Lord 
Grey’s.  After  the  election  of  1880,  and  Beaconsfield’s  death  in 
81,  Gladstone  and  Granville  set  to  work  to  undo  and  reverse  the 
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Disraelian  policy  in  Eastern  Europe.  Sir  Edward  Grey  acceit 
and  developed  the  Gladstonian  policy,  which  was  anti-Islamic  ar 
allowed  anything  to  be  done  provided  it  w^as  against  Turkey 
suffered  Austria  to  annex  Bosnia  ;  it  allow'ed  Italy  to  take  Tripoli 
it  sat  with  folded  arms  during  the  two  Balkan  wars,  and  i)erniitt.' 
the  Balkan  States  to  beat  and  strip  Turkey.  The  Bosnian  stro' 
was  certainly  done  against  Russia’s  wish,  naturally  ;  but  the  rev  ' 
of  the  two  Balkan  wars  was  jointly  agreed  to  by  Russia  ar 
England.  Naturally,  because  Turkey  was  crushed  and  despoiled 
by  the  Christian  Slavs,  a  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent 
We  know  the  terrible  results.  Turkey  appealed  to  Germany, 

Sir  Edward  Grey  failed  even  to  secure  Bulgaria  as  the  price  of  his 
Russian  alliance.  If  you  seek  a  monument  of  Lord  Grey’s  fnrtie: 
policy  look  around  on  Soviet  Russia  and  the  ruins  of  Europe' 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  Beaconsfield’s  having  put  our  money  on 
the  wrong  horse. 

Quite  one  of  the  strangest  traits  of  Disraeli’s  character  wash!' 
insensibility  to  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Mr.  Buckle  tells 
that  at  his  death  his  debts  were  £57,000,  including,  of  course, the 
mortgage  on  Hughenden,  which  was  said  to  he  £25,000.  Besides 
the  purchase  money  of  his  estate,  Disraeli  must  have  borrowed 
£32,000  for  his  personal  expenses.  He  got  .£10,000  from  his 
father,  £5,000  from  his  brother  .Tames,  .£.35,000  from  Mrs. 
Brydges  Williams,  and  he  made  £20,000  or  more  by  Lothair, 
Endijmion,  and  the  sale  of  his  earlier  novels,  in  all  £70,000  seems 
to  have  come  to  him  by  inheritance  and  writing.  His  wife  had 
.£5,000  a  year  and  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Gate  for  life.  On 
leaving  office  in  18.59  Disraeli  took  a  first-class  political  pension 
of  .£2,000  a  year,  which  was  in  abeyance  when  he  was  drawing 
£5,000  a  year  as  First  Ijord  of  the  Treasury  between  1874  and 
1880.  His  will  was  proved  under  £63,000,  subsequently  raised  to 
.£84,000,  so  that  his  executors  had  no  difficulty  in  paying  his 
debts  and  handing  Hughenden  over  to  his  nephew  free  of  mort¬ 
gage.  There  were  £40,000  in  Consols  standing  in  his  name  when 
he  died.  What  on  earth  did  he  do  with  the  £.32,000  which  he 
borrowed?  As  Neefit,  the  tailor,  u.sed  to  ask  himself  when  he 
counted  in  his  ledger  Mr.  Newton’s  pairs  of  breeches,  what  does 
he  do  with  them?  Why  did  Disraeli  borrow  .£32,000? 

Mr.  Buckle  tells  us  nothing,  nobody  has  told  us  anything,  of 
Disraeli’s  method  of  preparing  his  speeches.  All  his  speeches 
contain  at  least  passages  w’hich  bear  the  mark  of  careful  literary 
preparation.  No  man  can  speak  literature  without  preparation; 
and  Disraeli’s  and  Bright’s  speeches  are  the  only  ones  that  bear 
reading,  because  they  are  literature.  Bright,  as  we  know,  wrote 
his  speeches  out  in  full ;  but  into  Disraeli’s  workshop  we  are  not 
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-rmitted  so  much  as  a  glance.  From  the  gallery  of  the  House 
f  Lords  I  heard  Lord  Beaconsfield  explain  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  The  speech  was  not  oratory.  It  is  not  fair,  of  course, 
0  judge  by  what  was  one  of  his  last  great  efforts,  for  he  was  then 
3  “noble  wreck  in  ruinous  [perfection.”  But  there  are  certain 
IjV.qcal  requisites  for  oratory,  good  vocal  cords,  good  teeth,  a 
n2tie  not  too  large  for  the  mouth,  and  commanding  presence, 
riie  last  requisite  Disraeli  certainly  had.  I  happened  to  see  him 
kehis  seat  as  a  peer,  and  no  more  dignified  figure  ever  appeared 
1  the  crimson  robes.  The  famous  Hittite  nose  was  not  his,  and  he 
g  not  look  as  Jewish  as,  for  instance,  the  late  Lord  Lytton  or 
Lord  St.  Helier.  But  I  doubt  whether  his  voice,  strong  and 
penetrating  as  it  w’as  by  all  accounts  in  his  prime,  ever  had  the 
music  and  flexibility  of  Bright’s  and  Gladstone’s.  It  was  rather 
harsh  and  monotonous  when  I  heard  it,  and  I  have  been  told  by 
Lord  Rathmore  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  that  a  long  speech 
from  Disraeli  w’as  only  made  tolerable  by  the  flashes  of  epigram, 
so  tiresome  w'as  the  want  of  variety  in  the  tones.  The  enuncia¬ 
tion  was  perfect,  staccato  and  slow.  Gestures  he  had  none. 
In  the  middle  of  the  speech  he  stopped,  and  drew  from  the  breast¬ 
pocket  of  his  frock  coat  a  silver  flask,  which  he  unscrewed,  and 
took  a  deliberate  draught,  the  ”  husine.ss  ”  occupying  perhaps 
three  minutes.  After  screwing  up  the  flask  and  returning  it  to 
his  pocket,  he  said,  ”  And  now,  my  lords,  I  wdll  ask  you  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  into  Asia.”  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  had  superb, 
theatrical,  gestures.  Once,  in  urging  us  to  pass  some  of  his 
Home  Rule  measures,  I  remember  that  wdth  the  words,  “there 
is  danger  in  delay,”  he  threw  up  his  arms,  allowing  the  long 
artistic  hands  to  hang  straight  down,  looking  like  some  bard  or 
prophet,  in  a  “  Buin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king”  attitude.  The 
effect  was  very  dramatic. 

What  will  happen  to  Disraeli  at  the  hands  of  that  unknown 
and  capricious  person  Posterity?  Will  he  suffer  the  ignoble  fate 
of  Francis  Bacon  and  he  called  Lord  Disraeli?  During  the  cen¬ 
tury  in  which  he  died  (the  seventeenth)  the  great  philosopher- 
lawyer  was  rightly  called  the  Viscount  St.  Alban ;  he  is  so  called 
by  Milton  and  Halifax.  It  was  Swift  w'ho  first  committed  the 
solecism  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  settled  it,  even  among  educated 
men.  But  will  Disraeli  be  called  anything?  Will  he  be  re- 
Imembered?  He  himself  (in  Sybil)  notes  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  characters  in  history  over  whom  oblivion  is  encouraged 
to  creep.  Will  he  be  one  of  them?  “There  is  no  antidote 
against  the  opium  of  Time,”  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says.  But 
surely  forceful  individuals,  whether  good  or  bad — Thersites  has 
lived  as  long  as  Agamemnon — are  those  who  do  live  after  death. 
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However  that  may  be,  the  youth  who  wrote,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
five,  “  A  man  may  speak  very  well  in  the  House  of  Commoiis 
and  fail  very  completely  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  are  ko 
distinct  styles  requisite  :  I  intend  in  the  course  of  my  career  ii 
I  have  time,  to  give  a  specimen  of  both.  In  the  Lower  Houae 
Don  Juan  may  perhaps  be  our  model ;  in  the  Upper  House  Para, 
dise  Lost  ” — the  youth  who  wrote  that  and  lived  to  do  it  as  Prime 
Minister,  whatever  his  fortune  at  the  hands  of  ixisterity,  in  hij 
life  must  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  what  our  famous  doctor  calk 
“an  handsome  anticipation  of  Heaven.’’ 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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When  serving  in  a  somewhat  important  Whitehall  Office  during 
le  last  twenty-one  months  of  the  war,  I  had  exceptional  oppor- 
;nities  of  studying  the  “propaganda”  policy  of  all  enemies  of 
he  British  Empire.  I  gathered  then  that  the  deliberate  and  far- 
,,ing  plan  of  campaign  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  was  to  direct 
'eir  main  operations  against  us  in  the  East,  where  that  nebulous 
:;d  indefinable  quality  “prestige”  has  a  powerful  influence, 
^rtlcularly  susceptible  to  the  machinations  of  the  propagandist. 
Bv  such  operations  on  the  circumference  of  our  widely  distributed 
vrritorial  resjx)nsibilities,  they  hoped  in  course  of  time  to  draw 
.iebest  and  most  patriotic  of  our  manhood  away  from  the  United 
kingdom,  thus  leaving  the  core  of  the  Empire  more  liable  to  rot 
lor  the  insidious  influence  of  anti-patriotic  sentimentalists. 
Events  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Transcaspia,  and  the  Caucasus 
:id  to  confirm  this  opinion.^  Unfortunately  the  various  authori¬ 
ses  responsible  at  different  times  for  our  war  strategy  on  land 
bvo  never  explained  clearly  to  the  w’orld  in  general  the 
strategical  reasons  for  our  conquest  of  Mesopotamia,  or  for  our 
extended  advance  through  Palestine  and  Syria.  In  previous 
modem  wars,  like  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  and  Japan’s 
against  China  in  1894-5,  and  against  Eussia  in  1904-5 — 
it  is  easy  to  draw  a  distinction  betw'een  operations  undertaken  to 
win  the  war  and  those  undertaken  to  influence  the  terms  of  peace. 
Santiago  de  Cuba  was  attacked  in  1898  for  the  first  reason ; 
Cervera’s  squadron  lay  in  the  harbour.  Porto  Eico  was  occupied 
for  the  second  reason.  Similarly,  Port  Arthur  (1894-5  and 
1904-5)  Wei-Hai-Wei  (1895)  were  attacked  in  order  to  win  the 
war,  which  could  only  be  achieved  by  destroying  the  hostile 
squadrons  sheltering  there.  The  Pescadores  Islands  (1895)  and 
Saghalien  (1905)  were  occupied  in  order  to  influence  the  terms 
of  peace.  Such  ventures  are  generally  attributed  by  hostile  pro¬ 
pagandists  to  “Imperialism”  or  “Capitalism,”  and  full  use  is 
now  being  made  by  the  Bolsheviks  of  these  w'ords  to  describe  our 
policy  in  the  East.  We  are  said,  for  instance,  to  have  special 
designs  iqxon  the  oil  supplies,  which  are  becoming  daily  of  more 
vital  importance  to  a  sea-Power  now  that  oil  is  taking  the  place 
of  coal,  both  in  men-of-war  and  in  merchant  ships.  This  impres¬ 
sion  of  our  “Imperialism”  is  becoming  widespread,  not  only  in 


(1)  See  also  the  text  of  communications  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  Kemal 
•tout  Turkey,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  published  in  The  Times  on  J uly  1st. 
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enemy  countries,  where  our  hyiwcrisy  is  assumed  as  an  axior 
but  also  amongst  neutral  and  friendly  peoples,  as,  for  instana 
in  the  United  States,  where  our  Ambassador  not  long  ago  wai 
obliged  to  make  a  special  pronouncement  about  oil  fuel.  In 
absence  of  “counter-propaganda” — in  other  words,  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  war  strategy  which  has  produced  this  after, 
math — it  seems  important  to  pay  special  attention,  if  we  really 
believe  in  ourselves  and  our  principles,  to  our  weak  spots,  to  the 
plans  made  by  the  Bolsheviks  to  ruin  the  British  Empire,  and 
to  the  methods  adopted  in  their  propaganda  policy,  which  I  believe 
to  be  following  the  lines  I  have  stated. 

I  happened  to  meet  lately  a  staff  officer  who  has  recently 
returned  to  this  country  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Finding 
him  to  be  fully  in  accord,  from  i^ersonal  knowledge  and  experi. 
ence,  xvith  these  views  of  Bolshevik  policy  in  the  East,  I  asked 
him  to  w'rite  down  a  few  notes,  based  upon  his  own  personal 
knowledge.  Extracts  from  these  notes  are  appended  below 

Notes  on  Bolshevik  Propaganda. 

BY  A  STAFF  OFFICER. 

To  one  who  has  had  exceptional  facilities  for  studying 
Bolshevik  propaganda  in  Persia  and  in  the  Caucasus  it  seems 
that  even  now  the  British  public  do  not  realise  the  elemental 
principle  of  Bolshevism,  still  less  do  they  realise  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  this  principle. 

Since  my  return  to  England  I  have  made  a  practice  of  asking 
w’orkmen,  railwaymen,  etc.,  what  their  ideas  of  Bolshevism  were. 
Sometimes  I  have  had  the  reply,  “Bolshevism  is  Socialism,”  but 
generally  the  reply  was  that  “Bolshevism  means  Liberty.”  I 
have  an  excellent  friend  in  this  Surrey  village — a  taxi-driver, 
who  is  as  punctual  in  keeping  his  appointments  as  he  is  punc¬ 
tilious  in  his  manners ;  he  even  makes  a  practice  of  touching  his 
cap  and  addressing  me  as  “Sir.”  Yet  all  my  arguments  have 
failed  to  convert  him  from  the  conviction  that  the  one  remedy 
for  all  the  ills  of  to-day  in  England  is  the  adoption  of  Bolshevism. 
It  is  well  that  this  man  has  not  been  found  by  the  Bolshevik 
agency  in  London,  for  there  is  such  an  organisation. 

But  I  am  w’riting  of  the  East,  and  it  is  a  long  step  from  Surrey 
to  Suez,  where  conventionally  the  East  begins.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  instance  of  the  Surrey  taxi-driver  merely  to  illustrate 
the  misconception  which  exists  in  this  country  as  to  the  aims 
of  Bolshevism.  It  is  a  misconception  wffiich  I  have  found  to  be 
by  no  means  confined  to  what  might  be  described  as  the  semi- 
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.liK-ated  or  to  the  ignorant  classes.  Let  us  get  to  rock-bottom 
t  anti  make  it  clear  that  Bolshevism  is  not  national,  but 
ti-national.  “Break  down  the  frontiers,”  such  is  the  keynote 
f  the  ambition  of  the  Bolshevilj  leaders.  To  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
!,e  names  “Eussia,”  “Germany,”  “France,”  etc.,  are  mere 
(graphical  expressions.  “Perish  Eussia,”  said  Lenin  as  he 
^ved  the  government  of  that  ill-starred  country.  His  dream 
;  not  confined  to  Eussia,  because  he  aims  at  setting  up  Soviet 
|;;overiHiients  in  Washington  and  in  London,  in  Ottawa  and  in 
:;nla,  as  he  has  done  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow. 

Even  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  “Bolshevism  ”  is,  to  my 
Ind,  incorrectly  given  in  the  few  books  of  reference  which  define 
t.  The  meaning  attributed  to  it  is  “The  majority.”  Bolshevism 
a  coined  word,  and  why  should  the  Eussian  coin  a  word 
pressing  “The  majority,”  when  there  exists  a  word  expressive 
this  meaning  in  their  language  (Bolshinstvo)?  It  is  more 
hable  that  the  derivation  is  from  the  Eussian  word  Bolshe," 
■ieh  means  “more  ” — i.e.,  the  extremists  were  not  content  with 
at  they  had  gained  by  the  Eevolution,  but  they  wanted  “more,” 
advocated  advancing  in  a  stride  to  extreme  Socialism.  There 
I -hts  a  minority  party  known  as  the  “Menshevists.”  This  word 
loiibtedly  comes  from  the  Eussian  word  “Menshe,”  which 
ms  “less” — t.c.,  they  advocated  advancing  to  extreme 
ialisni  by  successive  stages.  In  brief,  the  one  party  advocates 
Ivance  by  revolution,  the  other  by  evolution.  To  understand 
'e  effect  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  the  East  we  must  go  back 
I  the  situation  which  existed  in  the  spring  of  1919. 

At  that  ]xmiod  Denikin’s  Volunteer  Army  had  swept  the 
"'hevik  forces  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Volga.  Tsaritsin  (about 
0  miles  up  the  Volga)  had  surrendered.  Thus  the  Bolshevik 
-  nghold  of  Astrakhan  and  the  “Eed”  forces  of  the  South  were 
it  off  from  their  main  armies  in  Great  Eussia.  North  of 
'^ritsin  the  Volunteer  Army  successfully  held  the  Eed  main 
In  the  East  Koltchak  had  practically  driven  the 
"  hevik  forces  from  Siberia,  and  was  pressing  the  “Eed  ”  line 
k  in  ^loscow.  The  loyal  Eussian  armies  then  possessed  that 
:lvantitge  which  the  Allies  in  the  West  so  tardily  recognised  in 
ewar,  the  advantage  of  one  Supreme  Command.  Denikin  had 
’iiiitted  to  Koltchak,  and  had  acknowledged  the  latter  as 
irenie  Chief  of  all  the  armies  fighting  for  a  reunited  Eussia. 
It  British  were  in  occupation  of  the  Caucasus,  Transcaucasia 
1  Transcaspia.  The  British  Navy  had  accomplished  one  of 
m  feats  by  which  the  seemingly  impossible  had  been  attained. 

White  Ensign  flew  in  the  Caspian,  and  the  Bolshevik  naval 
t?s  in  Astrakhan  were  practically  blockaded,  because,  after  two 
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encounters  with  a  squadron  manned  by  British  seamen  anj 
marines,  the  Bolshevik  seamen  showed  no  inclination  to  put  tli^v 
fate  to  the  test  again. 

All  seemed  fair.  The  “pincers”  were  closing  round  Moscow 
And  yet,  what  was  the  prediction  of  the  Bussian  Staff  ai 
Ekaterinodar?  I  was  working  in  liaison  with  the  Staff,  and  I 
know  what  their  anticipations  were.  They  said  that,  even  if  they 
attained  their  main  object,  the  overthrow  of  the  Central  Soviet 
Government  in  Moscow,  they  would  have  gained  but  a  partial 
victory,  because  Bolshevism  had  moved  East.  Denikin’s  stal 
had  realised  then,  when  their  cause  seemed  on  the  eve  of  triumjdi 
that  the  Bolsheviks  had  established  themselves  in  Turkestan,  and 
that  in  Turkestan  there  existed  a  focus  from  which  the  tentacles 
of  Bolshevik  propaganda  could  reach  China,  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
and  the  frontiers  of  India.  For  the  latter  countries  the  Eussh:: 
Staff  naturally  cared  little,  for  their  task  was  the  redemption  of 
their  own  country.  But  the  Government  in  London  is  deej;’!. 
concerned  with  Persia,  Afghanistan,  China,  and  India.  When! 
arrived  in  London  last  September  I  found  that  the  same  opinion 
prevailed  in  Whitehall  as  in  Ekaterinodar.  It  was  recognifd 
that,  even  with  success  in  Great  Eussia,  we  should  have  to  reck  - 
with  Bolshevism  in  Turkestan  and  all  its  inherent  dangers. 

Could  not  much  have  been  done  by  a  wiser  policy  in  Turkestan? 
After  the  collapse  of  Imperial  Eussia  the  Turkomans  started  to 
set  their  own  house  in  order.  They  had  no  dynastic  ambition. 
They  did  not  even  desire  sovereignty  for  their  own  country.  .V 
the  freedom  they  wanted  was  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  owri 
way.  They  sought  the  protection  of  a  Great  Power,  and  select’ 
the  Power  which  had  ruled  with  success,  and  still  rules  wit; 
success,  millions  of  their  co-religionists.  I  am  now  referring  t 
a  fact  which  is  not  generally  known,  and  that  is  that  the  Turko 
mans  pleaded  that  their  country  might  be  brought  under  Brit>’ 
protection.  We  were  wise  perhaps  in  not  adding  to  our  commit 
ments  by  acceding  to  their  appeal,  but  we  may  yet  rue  the  d;; 
when  we  withdrew  our  support  from  them  in  their  struggk 
against  the  Bolsheviks. 

When  the  Bolsheviks  invaded  Turkestan,  the  Turkomir 
resisted  as  best  they  could,  but  they  needed  organisation,  trainin? 
and  munitions,  and,  above  all,  they  needed  moral  support. 
that  period  vve  had  the  equivalent  of  an  Indian  Brigade  on  th 
frontier.  We  had  British  troops  in  Northern  Persia  and  ir 
Transcaspia.  There  w^as  a  British  military  mission  in  Men, 
which  was  perhaps  of  more  value  even  than  the  troops,  for  i'^ 
proved  to  the  wild  Turkomans  that  they  had  behind  them 
support  of  a  great  Empire.  The  result  was  eminently  sati; 
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i.vtory.  Turkomans  put  up  a  resistance  which  gave  every 
^  inise  of  success.  And  then,  at  the  critical  moment,  came  the 
S  ^derto  evacuate.  In  vain  the  Turkomans  asked  :  “Cannot  the 
f  reat'British  Empire  spare  us  a  few  soldiers  to  help  us  in  our 
Struggle?”  Impossible,  the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  “Leave  us  but 
,  ne  British  soldier,  even  without  his  arms,  and  we  will  continue 
he  struggle,”  pleaded  the  leading  Turkoman  chief ;  but  even  this 
as  refused,  and  with  our  withdrawal  the  Turkoman  resistance 
ijapsed.  Could  we  not  have  saved  Turkestan,  and  thus  have 
.  evented  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  British  Empire  establishing  in 
hat  country  a  focus  from  which  their  pernicious  propaganda 
-.liates  throughout  the  East? 

It  may  justifiably  be  asked.  What  is  the  use  now  of  raking  up 
he  blunders  of  the  past?  My  answer  is  that  it  is  safer  to  realise 
ad  to  acknowledge  a  danger  than  to  burke  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
'  ualise  the  danger  by  the  mere  use  of  the  vague  word  “propa- 
^  nda.”  It  is  also  difficult  to  give  a  concrete  explanation  of  an 
•idious  system,  which  works  mainly  below  the  surface.  The 
'sheviks  may  have  failed  in  most  things,  but  they  certainly 
,,ve  shown  genius  in  their  propaganda.  What  is  this  system, 
.d  what  is  the  secret  of  its  success  ?  Probably  no  one  outside 
he  inner  circle  knows  accurately  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
I  have  watched  and  studied  the  working  of  the  system  in  the 
iMuoasus  and  in  Persia  and  have  succeeded  in  gleaning  but  a 
^  i?h  outline.  One  of  the  first  institutions  established  in  Moscow 
'lerthe  Bolshevik  regime  was  the  “Propaganda  School.”  This 
Llool  was  established  with  two  objects.  The  first,  and  for  the 
-^ent  generation  the  most  important,  w’as  to  spread  throughout 
he  world,  outside  Russia,  the  Bolshevik  intention  of  causing  a 
■fid  revolution  against  the  sovereignty  of  States,  Capitalism, 
■"perialism,  and  generally  against  the  existing  order  of  things, 
uie  second  wms  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  the  tenets 
[Bolshevism. 

With  the  latter  I  am  not  dealing.  To  effect  their  immediate 
■[■ose  they  employ  agents  of  various  types,  and  in  placing  their 
so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  they  have  shown  a  rare 
.•ycbological  insight.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned 
'at  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Bolshevism  in  Russia  is  con- 
'  -'d  entirely  to  the  uneducated  classes.  Amongst  them  are  to 
'e  found  men  of  the  professional  and  merchant  classes,  as  well 
a!*  professors  from  the  now  defunct  universities.  The  whole 
'arid  has  heard  of  their  Commander-in-Chief ,  General  Brusiloff. 
alie  last  Governor-General  of  Turkestan  under  the  late  Imperial 
General  Kuropatkin  (of  Russo-Japanese  War  fame) — 
also  suspected  of  having  adopted  Bolshevism.  He  is  certainly 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.s.  K 
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protected  by  them,  even  if  he  has  not  turned  Bolshevik.  ^ 
regards  the  officers  of  the  former  Imperial  Army  and  Navy  whc 
now  are  serving  the  Bolshevik  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  that  moji 
of  them  are  serving  under  compulsion.  The  method  is  simple 
Their  wives  and  families  are  held  as  hostages  by  the  Bolshevik 
authorities.  But  whether  the  educated  civilians  are  Bolshevih 
by  conviction  or  by  compulsion  is  immaterial.  The  importaot 
fact  is  that  they  are  used  as  propagandists.  There  is  another 
type,  men  Uke  Litvinoff  and  Krassin,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
heard  in  the  Press  of  late. 

Instead  of  generalising,  it  is  simpler  to  give  a  concrete  example, 
of  which  I  have  had  experience  in  Baku.  My  description  must 
needs  be  only  an  outline,  for  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the  veii 
that  hides  the  machinations  of  Bolshevism.  In  Baku,  in  the 
autumn  of  1918,  there  resided  an  Armenian  doctor.  He  was  a 
man  of  undoubted  refinement.  He  posed  as  one  of  the  refugees 
from  Great  Kussia,  who  “had  lost  all”  in  Bolshevism.  To  the 
poor  he  devoted  his  medical  skill,  and  among  his  fellow-practi¬ 
tioners  his  professional  reputation  was  high.  Correspondence 
intercepted  by  the  officials  of  the  Azerbaidjan  Eepublic  reveal  ’ 
the  fact  that  this  cultured  philanthropic  Armenian  doctor  was  the 
chief  agent  for  the  Bolsheviks  in  Transcaspia. 

In  the  shipyards,  in  the  factories,  on  the  oilfields  among  the 
skilled  workmen,  the  Bolshevik  agents  were  distributed,  accorl 
ing  to  type.  Similarly  amongst  the  labourers.  The  whole  system 
was  based  on  the  principle  of  putting  an  agent  to  work  among 
men  of  his  own  class.  But  there  were  no  meetings,  no  speeches. 
The  agents  did  their  work  insidiously.  The  individual  con¬ 
fidential  conversation  did  its  work  better  than  any  tub-thumping. 
Apart  from  these  agents,  there  was  a  noisy  gang,  who  held 
meetings  and  paraded  the  streets  with  banners  flying  on  holidays. 
This  gang  was  used  as  mere  camouflage. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  Propagandist  School  in  Moscow. 
The  activities  of  this  institution  are  not  confined  to  Busmans. 
Following  the  policy  that  the  best  agent  is  a  man  of  the  same 
type  as  that  of  the  class  they  wish  to  influence,  they  have  adopted 
the  principle  that  the  best  agent  to  influence  a  people  is  one  d 
that  people’s  nationality.  For  this  reason,  with  a  view  to  spread¬ 
ing  their  propaganda  in  the  East,  the  advantages  of  the  Moscow 
school  are  at  the  disposal  of  Chinese,  Persians,  Afghans,  Indians, 
etc.  But  they  have  not  waited  for  their  foreign  friends  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  privileges.  They  have  invited  them  as  guests, 
and  maintained  them  at  their  own  expense. 

Hence,  in  Turkestan,  there  is  now  a  depot  of  these  specially 
trained  propagandists.  To  every  caravan  that  crosses  the  fron- 
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towards  Afghanistan  or  to  Persia,  there  is  detailed  a  propa- 
‘  Tidist  mission.  The  minimum  is  two  for  a  small  caravan,  and, 
Ijf  course,  more  in  proportion  according  to  the  importance  and 
* .  26  of  the  caravan.  Hence  the  caravans  bring  with  them,  to 
--rsia,  Persian  Bolshevik  enthusiasts;  similarly,  Afghan  cn- 
!,;;,;iasts  to  Afghanistan ;  and  across  the  latter  country  Indian 
^  stators,  specially  trained  in  anti-British  arguments.  An  example 
f  this  propaganda  is  the  recent  Afghan  war.  In  this  case  the 
naagandists  began  with  the  highest  in  the  land,  for  they 
M  reeded  in  influencing  the  Ameer  himself.  In  Northern  Persia 
-ere  e.xists  a  society  known  as  the  “Janglis.”  It  is  essentially 
1  socialistic  society,  and  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  Bolshevik 
'■-•trine. 

It  has  been  said  that  Islam  is  a  protection  against  Bolshevism. 
[!  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Bolshevism  does  not  appeal  to  the 
wahomniedan ;  the  tenets  of  his  religion  teach  him  to  respect  his 
.!,lers  and  to  respect  his  neighbour’s  property.  But  the  Bolsheviks 
'  ,v8  successfully  toned  down  their  propaganda  to  suit  Mussulman 
:Vchology.^  The  situation  was  bad  enough  when  we  evacuated 
le  Caucasus  and  handed  over  the  British  armed  ships  on  the 
i'aspian  to  the  Bolsheviks,  for  that  is  what  in  effect  we  did,  by 
I’lpferring  them  to  Denikin.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer 
Iriiikin’s  star  was  on  the  wane,  and  to  us  in  the  Caucasus  it 
16  obvious  that  in  a  short  time  the  ships  would  pass  to  the 
-rmy.  But,  if  the  situation  was  unfavourable  then,  it  is  now 
"inoiis.  The  Bolsheviks  have  invaded  the  Caucasus  and 
Vorthern  Persia.*  The  Azerbaidjan  Eepublic  has  gone  “  Eed,” 
probably  the  Georgia  and  Armenian  Eepublic  will  follow 
•lesame  lead.  [Note  :  Latest  Eeports  do  not  support  this  view.] 
The  following,  from  the  Morning  Post  of  May  18th,  may  serve 
0  show  what  are  the  intentions  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  : — 

“We  have  the  firm  hope  of  being  able  to  make  an  end  of  our  enemies^ 
:  a  short  time."  Then  the  Bolsheviks  will  devote  their  energies  to  economic 
nstniction.  As  these  economic  difficulties  in  Russia  ar^  overcome, 
iwteky  hopes  to  extend  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  to  Asia  and  to  Western 
'  r.tri»s.  He  wrote  :  "  We  shall  overcome  the  economic  and  the  food  crises 
K  ve  have  overcome  Koltchak,  and  as  we  are  about  to  overcome  Denikin. 
-  J  triumphant  battalions  in  the  Siberian  steppes  and  on  the  road  to 
foritestan  arc  eo\ving  the  seeds  of  an  outburst  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
nongst  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Asia.  And  at  the  same  time  we  have  never 

(1)  According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Neto  Europe,  the  Bolsheviks  have 
t  .-icncod  greater  difficulty  than  they  anticipated  in  reconciling  the  principles 
i  Bolshevism  with  the  faith  of  Islam. 

(2)  On  Juno  30th  it  was  annoimced  in  Parliament  that  Soviet  troops  had  not 
-en  withdrawn  from  Enzeli  and  neighbourhood  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
if  the  Bolshevik  Government. 
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for  a  moment  lost  faith  in  our  belief  that  the  hour  of  active  help  W 
the  West  was  near,  and  the  hour  of  the  social  revolution  in  all  the  countri 
of  Europe  was  at  hand.”  ** 

The  letter  concludes  with  “Long  live  the  World  Social 
Revolution.” 


These  views,  of  a  man  with  recent  personal  experience  of  tlie 
spreading  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  the  East,  seem  to  me  to 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  the  British  Empire  stands.  We  are  most  of  n? 
no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Francis  Bacon  on  '‘The 
True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates.”  They  are  worthy  of 
notice  at  the  present  juncture  by  those  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs  : — 

The  greatness  of  an  estate  in  bulk  and  territory  doth  fall  under  measure, 
and  the  greatness  of  finance  and  revenues  doth  fall  under  computation.  He 
population  may  appear  by  musters,  and  the  number  and  greatness  of  cities 
and  towns  by  cards  and  maps.  But  there  is  not  anything  amongst  civil  aiiai'. 
more  subject  to  error  than  the  right  valuation  and  true  judgment  concemiij 
the  power  and  forces  of  an  estate.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared,  not 
to  any  great  kernel  or  nut,  but  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  .  .  . 

For  Bacon  “  anti-militarism  ”  had  no  terrors.  His  specific  for 
the  endurance  of  a  Stete  was  that  “the  people  be  stout  and  war¬ 
like.”  In  order  to  make  them  so,  he  praised  King  Henry  VII’s 
device  in  “making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard 
— that  is,  maintained  with  such  a  proportion  of  land  unto  them 
as  may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty  and  no  servile 
conditions.”  If  the  main  stock  should  fail  or  deteriorate,  he 
warns  against  reliance  upon  other  races  :  “  As  for  mercenary 
forces,  which  is  the  help  in  this  case,  all  examples  show  that, 
whatsoever  estate  or  prince  doth  rest  upon  them,  ‘  He  may 
spread  his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he  will  mew  them  soon  after,’" 
and,  changing  the  metaphor,  “By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured 
that  the  t^unk  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  tree  of  monarchy  be  great 
enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs — that  is,  that  the 
natural  subjects  of  the  Crown  or  State  bear  a  sufficient  proportion 
to  the  stranger  subjects  that  they  govern.” 

These  quotations  seem  to  me  to  be  apposite  when  studying 
how  to  keep  the  body  politic  of  the  Empire  healthy  and  fit  to 
resist  the  virus  of  Bolshevik  poison.  Bacon,  in  the  same  essay, 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Romans.  The 
former  he  classified  amongst  people  who,  even  with  the  greater 
courage  and  policy  in  the  world,  “when  they  spread,  and  their 
boughs  were  becoming  too  great  for  their  stem,  they  became  s 
windfall  upon  the  sudden,”  while  “it  was  not  the  Romans  that 
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s^ead  upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the  world  that  spread  upon 
the  Bomans.  And  that  was  the  sure  way  of  greatness.”  He 
maintained  that  “above  all  for  empire  and  greatness  it  importeth 
most  that  a  nation  do  profess  arms,  as  their  principal  honour, 
study,  and  occupation.”  But  such  “militarism”  is  now  dis- 
-dited.  “Bolshevism”  remains,  and  tries  to  spread  itself  upon 
the  world.  Will  it  break  itself  against  the  British  Empire? 

Will  the  “world  spread  itself”  upon  the  Bolsheviks,  or  upon  us? 

And  will  our  ideal  be  realised,  as  set  forth  by  General  Smuts, 
who  gave  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  fighting  a  policy 
which  he  interpreted  as  “Imperialism”  or  “Capitalism”?  The 
;?age  occurs  in  his  speech  on  May  15th,  1917,  at  a  banquet  given 
in  his  honour  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  : — 

All  the  Empires  we  have  known  in  the  past,  and  that  exist  to-day,  arei 
founded  on  the  idea  of  assimilation,  of  trying  to  force  human  material  into 
one  mould.  Your  whole  idea  and  basis  is  entirely  different.  You  do  not 
vant  to  standardise  the  nations  of  the  British  Empire;  you  want  to 
iftelop  them  towards  greater,  fuller  nationality.  These  communities,  the 
oispring  of  the  Mother  Country,  or  territories  like  my  own,  which  have 
been  annexed  after  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  must  not  be  moulded  on  any  one 
■•==rn.  You  want  them  to  develop  freely  on  principles  of  self-government, 
md  therefore  your  whole  idea  is  different  from  anything  that  has  ever 
msted  before. 

.\nd 

After  the  great  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  Europe,  nations  in  future 
fill  want  to  know  more  about  their  foreign  policy.  I  am  sure  that  the  after- 
efecta  of  a  change  like  this,  although  it  looks  a  simple  one,  are  going  to  be 
Tery  important  and  far-reaching,  not  only  for  our  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
but  for  the  whole  world. 

Therein  lies  the  problem  before  the  Bolshevik  propagandists, 
who  have  set  out  to  arrest  the  progress  of  such  principles  in  order 
jj  spread  upon  the  world  those  of  Bolshevism  (which  have  brought 
their  own  country  to  ruin).  Their  policy  is  to  try,  by  propaganda, 
ud,  when  that  fails,  by  the  use  of  Bed  armies  like  those  now  -i 

;>jrating  in  the  Middle  East,  to  “force  human  material  into  one 
mould.”  The  staff  officer  w'hose  notes  I  have  given  in  extenso 
'rites  of  a  system  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  holding  no  meetings, 
the  agents  working  insidiously  by  individual  confidential  conver- 
ation.  To  thinking  men  of  all  classes,  more  especially  to  those 
engaged  in  manual  labour,  there  remains  the  more  silent  but  potent 
ippeal  of  the  condition  of  the  workers  of  Russia  under  Bolshevism, 

:  '  compared  with  the  condition  of  those  of  all  races  and 
nationalities  who  dw'ell  under  the  protection  of  the  Union  Jack. 

George  Aston. 
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[Early  in  the  year  1914  Mr.  Edmund  Oosse  told  me  he  was  asking  ccr*  - 
of  his  friends  to  write  for  him  a  few  words  apiece  in  description  of 
bume  as  they  had  known  or  seen  him  at  one  time  or  another;  and  he  u“ 
so  good  as  to  wish  to  include  in  this  gathering  a  few  words  by  mytelf  i 
found  it  hard  to  be  brief  without  seeming  irreverent.  I  failed  in  the  affimj,! 
to  make  of  my  subject  a  snapshot  that  was  not  a  grotesque.  8o  I  (o  ' 
refuge  in  an  ampler  scope.  I  wrote  a  reminiscential  essay.  From  ih‘ 
essay  I  made  an  extract,  which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Oosse.  From  that  atnc. 
he  made  a  quotation  in  his  enchanting  biography  of  Swinburne.  The  uc 
quoted  by  him  reappear  here  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  essay  as  I  wrote  :* 

1  dare  not  hope  they  are  unashamed  of  their  humble  surroundinm- 
M.B.] 

In  my  youth  the  suburbs  were  rather  looked  down  on— I  never 
quite  knew  why.  It  was  held  anomalous,  and  a  matter  for  mern- 
ment,  that  Swinburne  lived  in  one  of  them.  For  my  part,  hai 
I  known  as  a  fact  that  Catullus  was  still  alive,  I  should  have  be- 
as  ready  to  imagine  him  living  in  Putney  as  elsewhere.  Tb^ 
marvel  would  have  been  merely  that  he  lived.  And  Swinbume’i 
survival  struck  as  surely  as  could  his  have  struck  in  me  the  chord 
of  wonder. 

Not,  of  course,  that  he  had  achieved  a  feat  of  longevity.  He 
was  far  from  the  Psalmist’s  limit.  Nor  was  he  one  of  those  men 
whom  one  associates  with  the  era  in  which  they  happened  to  be 
young.  Indeed,  if  there  was  one  man  belonging  less  than  any 
other  to  Mid-Victorian  days,  Swinburne  was  that  man.  But  by 
the  calendar  it  was  in  those  days  that  he  had  blazed— blazed 
forth  with  so  unexampled  a  suddenness  of  splendour ;  and  in  the 
light  of  that  conflagration  all  that  he  had  since  done,  much  and 
magnificent  though  this  w^as,  paled.  The  essential  Swinburne 
was  still  the  earliest.  He  was  and  would  always  be  the  flam- 
miferous  boy  of  the  dim  past — a  legendary  creature,  sole  kin  to 
the  phoenix.  It  had  been  impossible  that  he  should  ever  surpass 
himself  in  the  artistry  that  was  from  the  outset  his;  impossible 
that  he  should  bring  forth  rhythms  lovelier  and  greater  thaa 
those  early  rhythms,  or  exercise  over  them  a  mastery  more  than 
— absolute.  Also,  it  had  been  impossible  that  the  first  wild 
ardour  of  spirit  should  abide  unsinkingly  in  him.  Youth  goes, 
And  there  was  not  in  Swinburne  that  basis  on  which  a  man  may 
in  his  maturity  so  build  as  to  make  good,  in  some  degree,  the 
loss  of  what  is  gone.  He  was  not  a  thinker  :  his  mind  rose  ever 
away  from  reason  to  rhapsody ;  neither  was  he  human.  He  was 
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a  king  crowned  but  not  throned.  He  was  a  singing-bird  that 
jould  build  no  nest.  He  was  a  youth  who  could  not  afford  to 
jge.  Hiwl  he  died  young,  literature  would  have  lost  many  glories ; 
but  none  so  great  as  the  glories  he  had  already  given,  nor  any 
guch  as  we  should  fondly  imagine  ourselves  bereft  of  by  his 
early  death.  A  great  part  of  Keats’  fame  rests  on  our  assump¬ 
tion  of  what  he  would  have  done.  But — even  granting  that  Keats 
may  have  had  in  him  more  than  had  Swinburne  of  stuff  for 
development— I  believe  that  had  he  lived  on  we  should  think 
of  him  as  author  of  the  poems  that  in  fact  we  know.  Not  philo¬ 
sophy,  after  all,  not  humanity,  just  sheer  joyous  power  of  song, 
is  the  primal  thing  in  poetry.  Ideas,  and  flesh  and  blood,  are 
but  reserves  to  be  brought  up  when  the  poet’s  youth  is  going. 
WTien  the  bird  can  no  longer  sing  in  flight,  let  the  nest  be  ready. 
After  the  king  has  dazzled  us  with  his  crown,  let  him  have 
something  to  sit  down  on.  But  the  session  on  throne  or  in  nest 
is  Dot  the  divine  period.  Had  Swinburne’s  genius  been  of  the 
kind  that  solidifies,  he  w'ould  yet  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been  for  us  young  men  virtually — though  not  so 
definitely  as  indeed  he  w'as — the  writer  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon 
jnd  of  Poems  and  Ballads. 

Tennyson’s  death  in  1892  ha<i  not  taken  us  at  all  by  surprise. 
We  had  been  fully  aware  that  he  was  alive.  He  had  always  been 
careful  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  times.  Anything  that  came 
along— the  Nebular  Hypothesis  at  one  moment,  the  Imperial 
Institute  at  another — won  mention  from  his  Muse.  He  had  hus¬ 
banded  for  his  old  age  that  which  he  had  so  long  ago  inherited  : 
middle  age.  If  in  our  mourning  for  him  there  really  was  any 
tincture  of  surprise,  this  was  due  to  merely  the  vague  sense  that 
he  had  in  the  fulness  of  time  died  rather  prematurely  :  his 
middle-age  might  have  been  expected  to  go  on  flourishing  for 
ever.  But  assuredly  Tennyson  dead  laid  no  such  strain  on  our 
fancy  as  Swinburne  living. 

It  is  true  that  Swinburne  did,  from  time  to  time,  take  public 
notice  of  current  affairs ;  but  what  notice  he  took  did  but  seem 
to  mark  his  remoteness  from  them,  from  us.  The  Boers,  I 
remember,  w’ere  the  theme  of  a  sonnet  which  embarrassed  even 
their  sternest  enemies  in  our  midst.  Swinburne  likened  Mr. 
Kruger’s  men,  to  “hell-hounds  foaming  at  the  jaws  “  (if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly).  This  was  by  some  people  taken  as  a  sign  that  he 
liad  fallen  away  from  that  high  generosity  of  spirit  which  had 
once  been  his.  To  me  it  meant  merely  that  he  thought  of  poor 
little  England  writhing  under  the  heel  of  an  alien  despotism,  just 
as,  in  the  days  when  he  really  was  interested  in  such  matters, 
poor  little  Italy  had  writhen.  I  suspect,  too,  that  the  first 
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impulse  to  write  about  the  Boers  came  not  from  the  Muse  w 
but  from  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  without.  .  .  “Now,  Algemot 
we’re  at  war,  you  know — at  war  with  the  Boers.  I  don’t  want  to' 
bother  you  at  all,  but  I  do  think,  my  dear  old  friend,  you  oughtn 
to  let  slip  this  opportunity  of”  etc.,  etc. 

Some  such  hortation  is  easily  imaginable  by  anyone  who  sai 
the  two  old  friends  together.  The  first  time  I  had  this  hono® 
this  sight  for  lasting  and  affectionate  memory,  must  have  beei 
in  the  Spring  of  1899.  In  those  days  Theodore  Watts  (he  haj 
but  recently  taken  on  the  -Dunton)  was  still  something  of  a  gad 
about.  I  had  met  him  here  and  there,  he  had  said  in  his  sten. 
torian  tones  pleasant  things  to  me  about  my  writing,  I  sent  h® 
a  new  little  book  of  mine,  and  in  acknowledging  this  he  asked 
me  to  come  down  to  Putney  and  “have  luncheon  and  meet 
Swinburne.”  Meet  Catullus ! 

On  the  day  appointed  “I  came  as  one  whose  feet  half 
It  is  but*  a  few  steps  from  the  railway-station  in  Putney 
Street  to  No.  2  The  Pines.  I  had  expected  a  greater  distance 
to  the  sanctuary — a  walk  in  which  to  compose  my  mind  and 
prepare  myself  for  initiation.  I  laid  my  hand  irresolutely  against 
the  gate  of  the  bleak  trim  front-garden,  I  withdrew  my  hand, 

I  went  away.  Out  here  were  all  the  aspects  of  common  modem 
life.  In  there  was  Swinburne.  A  butcher-boy  went  by,  whistling. 
He  was  not  going  to  see  Swinburne.  He  could  afford  to  whistle. 

I  pursued  my  dilatory  course  up  the  slope  of  Putney,  but  at  length 
it  occurred  to  me  that  unpunctuality  would  after  all  be  an 
imperfect  expression  of  reverence,  and  I  retraced  my  footsteps. 

No.  2 — prosaic  inscription !  But  as  that  front-door  closed 
behind  me  I  had  the  instant  sense  of  having  slipped  away  from 
the  harsh  light  of  the  ordinary  and  contemporary  into  the  dim¬ 
ness  of  an  odd,  august  past.  Here,  in  this  dark  hall,  the  past 
was  the  present.  Here  loomed  vivid  and  vital  on  the  walls  those 
women  of  Bossetti  whom  I  had  known  but  as  shades.  Familiar 
to  me  in  small  reproductions  by  photogravure,  here  they  them¬ 
selves  were,  life-sized,  “with  curled-up  lips  and  amorous  hair" 
done  in  the  original  warm  crayon,  all  of  them  intently  looking 
down  on  me  while  I  took  off  my  overcoat — all  wondering  who 
was  this  intruder  from  posterity.  That  they  hung  in  the  hall, 
evidently  no  more  than  an  overflow,  was  an  earnest  of  packed 
plenitude  within.  The  room  I  was  ushered  into  was  a  back-room, 
a  dining-room,  looking  on  to  a  good  garden.  It  was,  in  form 
and  “  fixtures,”  an  inalienably  Mid-Victorian  room ,  and  held  its 
stolid  own  in  the  riot  of  Bossettis.  Its  proportions,  its  window- 
sash  bisecting  the  view  of  garden ,  its  folding-doors  (through  which 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Watts-Dunton  booming  mysteriously  in  the 
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! front-room),  its  black  marble  mantelpiece,  its  gas-brackets,  all 
Lroclaimed  that  nothing  ever  would  seduce  them  from  their 
Lfegiance  to  Martin  Tupper.  “Nor  me  from  mine,”  said  the 
gfardy  cruet-stand  on  the  long  expanse  of  tablecloth.  The  voice 
of  Watts-Dunton  ceased  suddenly,  and  a  few  moments  later  its 
owner  appeared.  He  had  been  dictating,  he  explained.  “A  great 
Jeal  of  work  on  hand  just  now — a  great  deal  of  work  ”...  I 
remember  that  on  my  subsequent  visits  he  was  always,  at  the 
moment  of  my  arrival,  dictating,  and  always  greeted  me  with 
that  phrase,  “a  great  deal  of  work  on  hand  just  now.”  I  used 
to  wonder  what  work  it  was,  for  he  published  little  enough.  But 
I  never  ventured  to  inquire,  and  indeed  rather  cherished  the 
mystery :  it  was  a  part  of  the  dear  little  old  man ;  it  went  with 
the  something  gnome-like  about  his  swarthiness  and  chubbiness — 
went  with  the  shaggy  hair  that  fell  over  the  collar  of  his  eternally 
crampled  frock-coat,  the  shaggy  eyebrows  that  overhung  his 
bright  little  brown  eyes,  the  shaggy  moustache  that  hid  his  small 
round  chin.  It  was  a  mystery  inherent  in  the  richly-laden 
jtmosphere  of  The  Pines.  .  . 

While  I  stood  talking  to  Watts-Dunton — talking  as  loudly  as 
he,  for  he  w’as  very  deaf — I  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  suspense  in 
watching  the  door  through  which  would  appear — Swinburne.  I 
asked  after  Mr.  Swinburne’s  health.  Watts-Dunton  said  it  was 
Te7  good  :  “  He  always  goes  out  for  his  long  walk  in  the  morning 
-wonderfully  active.  Active  in  mind,  too.  But  I’m  afraid  you 
'  won’t  be  able  to  get  into  touch  with  him.  He’s  almost  stone 
deaf,  poor  fellow — almost  stone  deaf  now.”  He  changed  the 
subject,  and  I  felt  I  must  be  careful  not  to  seem  interested  in 
Swinburne  exclusively.  I  spoke  of  Aylwin.  The  parlour-maid 
brought  in  the  hot  dishes.  The  great  moment  was  at  hand. 

Nor  was  I  disappointed.  Swinburne’s  entry  was  for  me  a  great 
moment.  Here,  suddenly  visible  in  the  flesh,  was  the  legendary 
being  and  divine  singer.  Here  he  was,  shutting  the  door  behind 
him  as  might  anybody  else,  and  advancing — a  strange  small 
figure  in  grey,  having  an  air  at  once  noble  and  roguish,  proud 
and  skittish.  My  name  was  roared  to  him.  In  shaking  his  hand, 
I  bowed  low,  of  course ;  and  he,  in  the  old  aristocratic  manner, 
bowed  equally  low,  but  with  such  swiftness  that  we  narrowly 
escaped  concussion.  You  do  not  usually  associate  a  man  of 
genius,  when  you  see  one,  with  any  social  class ;  and ,  Swinburne 
being  of  an  aspect  so  unrelated  as  it  was  to  any  species  of  human 
kind,  I  wondered  the  more  that  almost  the  first  impression  he 
made  on  me,  and  would  make  on  anyone,  was  of  a  very  great 
gentleman  indeed.  Not  of  an  old  gentleman,  either.  Sparse  and 
straggling  though  the  grey  hair  was  that  fringed  the  immense 
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I>ale  dome  of  his  head,  and  venerably  haloed  though  he  was  I® 
me  by  his  greatness,  there  was  yet  about  him  something— boyish} 
girlish?  childish,  rather;  something  of  a  beautifully  well-bred 
child.  But  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  god,  and  the  smile  of  an  ell 
In  figure,  at  first  glance,  he  seemed  almost  fat ;  but  this  wa» 
merely  because  of  the  way  he  carried  himself,  with  his  long  neck 
strained  so  tightly  back  that  he  all  receded  from  the  waist 
upwards.  I  noticed  afterwards  that  this  deportment  made  the 
back  of  his  jacket  hang  quite  far  away  from  his  legs;  and  so 
small  and  sloping  were  his  shoulders  that  the  jacket  seemed  ever 
so  likely  to  slip  right  off.  I  became  aware,  too,  that  when  he 
bowed  he  did  not  unbend  his  back,  but  only  his  neck — the  length 
of  the  neck  accounting  for  the  depth  of  the  bow.  His  hands' 
were  tiny,  even  for  his  size,  and  they  fluttered  helplessly, 
touchingly,  unceasingly. 

Directly  after  my  introduction,  we  sat  down  to  the  meal.  Of 
course  I  had  never  hoped  to  “get  into  touch  with  him”  recipro¬ 
cally.  Quite  apart  from  his  deafness,  I  was  too  modest  to  suppose 
he  could  be  interested  in  anything  I  might  say.  But — for  I  knew 
he  had  once  been  as  high  and  copious  a  singer  in  talk  as  in  verse 
— I  had  hoped  to  hear  utterances  from  him.  And  it  did  not  seem 
that  my  hope  was  to  be  fulfilled.  Watts-Dunton  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  with  a  huge  and  very  Tupperesque  joint  of  roast 
mutton  in  front  of  him,  Swdnburne  and  myself  close  up  to  him 
either  side.  He  talked  only  to  me.  This  was  the  more 
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tantalising  because  Swinburne  seemed  as  though  he  were  bubbling 
over  with  all  sorts  of  notions.  Not  that  he  looked  at  either  of 
He  smiled  only  to  himself,  and  to  his  plateful  of  meat, 


us. 


to  the  small  bottle  of  Bass’  pale  ale  that  stood  before  him— 
ultimate  allowance  of  one  who  had  erst  clashed  cymbals  in  Naxos. 
This  small  bottle  he  eyed  often  and  with  enthusiasm,  seeming 
to  waver  between  the  rapture  of  broaching  it  now  and  the 
grandeur  of  having  it  to  look  forward  to.  It  made  me  unhappy 
to  see  what  trouble  he  had  in  managing  his  knife  and  fork. 
Watts-Dunton  told  me  on  another  occasion  that  this  infirmity 
of  the  hands  had  been  life-long — had  begun  before  Eton  days. 
The  Sw’inburne  family  had  been  alarmed  by  it  and  had  consulted 
a  specialist,  who  said  that  it  resulted  from  “an  excess  of  electric 
vitality,”  and  that  any  attempt  to  stop  it  would  be  harmful.  So 
they  had  let  it  be.  I  have  known  no  man  of  genius  w'ho  had  not 
to  pay,  in  some  affliction  or  defect  either  physical  or  spiritual,  for 
what  the  gods  had  given  him.  Here,  in  this  fluttering  of  his 
tiny  hands,  was  a  part  of  the  price  that  Swinburne  had  to  pay. 
No  doubt  he  had  grown  accustomed  to  it  many  lustres  before 
I  met  him,  and  I  need  not  have  felt  at  all  unhappy  at  what  I 
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led  not  to  see.  He,  evidently,  was  quite  gay,  in  his  silence — 
ihi  I  jjj  the  world  that  was  for  him  silent.  I  had,  however,  the 
I  ileniiig  suspicion  that  he  would  have  liked  to  talk.  Why 
slf.  I 'iiildii’t  Watts-Dunton  roar  him  an  opportunity?  I  felt  I  had 
fai  right  i>erhap8  in  feeling  that  the  lesser  man  was — no,  not 
of  the  greater  whom  he  had  guarded  so  long  and  with 

■  L’h  love,  but  anxious  that  he  himself  should  be  as  fully  impres- 
^  ■‘veto  visitors  as  his  fine  gifts  warranted.  Not,  indeed,  that  he 
w  I  iDopolised  the  talk.  He  seemed  to  regard  me  as  a  source  of 

■  Virmation  about  all  the  latest  “movements,”  and  I  had  to 
^  banalities  while  he  munched  his  mutton — banalities  whose 

1  ne  saving  grace  for  me  was  that  they  were  inaudible  to  Swdn- 

■  rue.  Had  I  met  Swinburne’s  gaze,  I  should  have  faltered. 
h  ■Now  and  again  his  shining  light-grey  eyes  roved  from  the  table, 

■dirting  this  way  and  that — across  the  room,  up  at  the  ceiling, 
^  loot  of  the  window ;  only  never  at  us.  Somehow  this  aloofness 
^  B.ive  no  hint  of  indifference.  It  seemed  to  be,  rather,  a  point  in 
*  ■.  fld  manners — the  good  manners  of  a  child  “  sitting  up  to  table,” 
^  Biiot  "staring,”  not  “asking  questions,”  and  reflecting  great  credit 
®  Ion  its  invaluable  old  nurse.  The  child  sat  happy  in  the  wealth 
^  lof  its  inner  life ;  the  child  was  content  not  to  speak  until  it  were 
I  Ispoken  to;  but,  but,  I  felt  it  did  want  to  be  spoken  to.  And, 
^  lit  length,  it  was. 

'  I  So  soon  as  the  mutton  had  been  replaced  by  the  apple-pie, 

'  IWatts-Dunton  leaned  forward  and  “Well,  Algernon,”  he  roared, 

J  I  “how  was  it  on  the  Heath  to-day?  ”  Swinburne,  who  had  meekly 
I  inclined  his  ear  to  the  question,  now  threw  back  his  head,  uttering 
li sound  that  was  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  and  forthwith,  rapidly, 
lever  so  musically,  he  spoke  to  us  of  his  walk ;  spoke  not  in  the 
I  strain  of  a  man  who  had  been  taking  his  daily  exercise  on  Putney 

■  Heath,  but  rather  in  that  of  a  Peri  who  had  at  long  last  been 

■  suffered  to  pass  through  Paradise.  And  rather  than  that  he  spoke 
I  would  I  say  that  he  cooingly  and  flutingly  sang  of  his  experience. 

■  The  wonders  of  this  morning’s  wind  and  sun  and  clouds  were 
I  expressed  in  a  glow  of  words  so  right  and  sentences  so  perfectly 

■  balanced  that  they  would  have  seemed  pedantic  had  they  not 
I  been  clearly  as  spontaneous  as  the  wordless  notes  of  a  bird  in 

■  song.  The  frail,  sweet  voice  rose  and  fell,  lingered,  quickened, 
I  in  all  manner  of  trills  and  roulades.  That  he  himself  could  not 
I  bear  it,  seemed  to  me  the  greatest  loss  his  deafness  inflicted  on 
I  bim.  One  would  have  expected  this  disability  to  mar  the  music ; 
Ibot  it  didn’t,  save  that  now  and  again  a  note  would  come  out 
I  metallic  and  over-shrill,  the  tones  were  under  good  control.  The 
I  whole  manner  and  method  had  certainly  a  strong  element  of 

■  oddness;  but  no  one  incapable  of  condemning  as  unmanly  the 
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8oug  of  a  lark  would  have  called  it  affected.  1  had  met  you 
men  of  whose  enunciation  Swinburne’s  now  reminded  me  k 
them  the  thing  had  always  irritated  me  very  much ;  and  I  do» 
became  sure  that  it  had  been  derived  from  people  who  hjJ 
derived  it  in  old  Balliol  days  from  Swinburne  himself.  One  of  tL 
points  familiar  to  me  in  such  enunciation  was  the  habit  i 
stressing  extremely,  and  lackadaisically  dwelling  on,  some 
ticular  syllable.  In  Swinburne  this  trick  was  delightful— becau* 
it  wasn’t  a  trick,  but  a  need  of  his  heart.  Well  do  I  rememba 
his  ecstasy  of  emphasis  and  immensity  of  pause  when  he  described 
how  he  had  seen  in  a  perambulator  on  the  Heath  to-day  "the 
most  BEAUT-iful  babbie  ever  beheld  by  mortal  eyes.”  For  babies 
as  some  of  his  later  volumes  testify,  he  had  a  sort  of  idolatry, 
After  Mazzini  had  followed  Landor  to  Elysium,  and  Victor  Hugo 
had  followed  Mazzini,  babies  were  what  among  live  creatures 
most  evoked  Swinburne’s  genius  for  self-abasement.  His  rapture 
about  this  especial  "babbie”  was  such  as  to  shake  within  me 
my  hitherto  firm  conviction  that,  whereas  the  young  of  the  brute 
creation  are  already  beautiful  at  the  age  of  three  hours,  the 
human  young  never  begin  to  be  so  before  the  age  of  three  years, 

I  suspect  Watts-Dunton  of  having  shared  my  lack  of  innate 
enthusiasm.  But  it  was  one  of  Swinburne’s  charms,  as  I  was 
to  find,  that  he  took  for  granted  everyone’s  delight  in  what  be 
himself  so  fervidly  delighted  in.  He  could  as  soon  have  imagined 
a  man  not  loving  the  very  sea  as  not  doting  on  the  aspect  of 
babies  and  not  reading  at  least  one  play  By  an  Elizabethan  or 
Jacobean  dramatist  every  day, 

I  forget  whether  it  was  at  this  my  first  meal  or  at  another 
that  he  described  a  storm  in  which,  one  night  years  ago,  with 
Watts-Dunton,  he  had  crossed  the  Channel.  The  rhythm  of  his 
great  phrases  was  as  the  rhythm  of  those  waves,  and  his  head 
swayed  in  accordance  to  it  like  the  wave-rocked  boat  itself.  He 
hymned  in  memory  the  surge  and  darkness,  the  thunder  and 
foam  and  phosphorescence — "You  remember,  Theodor^?  You 
remember  the  PHOS-phorescence?  ” — all  so  beautifully  and  vividly 
that  I  almost  felt  storm-bound  and  in  peril  of  my  life.  To  dis¬ 
entangle  one  from  another  of  the  several  occasions  on  which  I 
heard  him  talk  is  difficult  because  the  procedure  was  so  invariable: 
Watts-Dunton  alwmys  dictating  when  I  arrived,  Swinburne  always 
appearing  at  the  moment  of  the  meal,  always  the  same  simple 
and  substantial  fare,  Swinburne  never  allow'ed  to  talk  before  the 
meal  was  half  over.  As  to  this  last  point,  I  soon  realised  that 
I  had  been  quite  unjust  in  suspecting  Watts-Dunton  of  selfishness. 
It  was  simply  a  sign  of  the  care  with  which  he  watched  over 
his  friend’s  welfare.  Had  Swinburne  been  admitted  earlier  to 
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’a  talk,  he  would  not  have  taken  his  proper  quantity  of  roast 
**  jtton.  So  soon,  always,  as  he  had  taken  that,  the  embargo 
f'gs  removed,  the  chance  was  given  him.  And,  swiftly  though  he 
r  ,h, raced  the  chance,  and  much  though  he  made  of  it  in  the 
..■ggq  of  apple-pie  and  of  cheese,  he  seemed  touchingly  ashamed 
“holding  forth.”  Often,  before  he  had  said  his  really  full  say 
i  n  the  theme  suggested  by  Watts-Dunton’s  loud  interrogation, 

!  e  would  curb  his  speech  and  try  to  eliminate  himself,  bowing 
j'lshead  over  his  plate;  and  then,  when  he  had  promptly  been 
..light  in  again,  he  would  always  try  to  atone  for  his  inhibiting 
'afne  s  by  much  reference  and  deference  to  all  that  we  might 
Irherwise  have  to  say.  “I  hope,”  he  would  coo  to  me,  “my 
'  ricnd  Watts-Dunton,  who  ” — and  here  he  would  turn  and  make 
I)  little  bow  to  Watts-Dunton — “is  himself  a  scholar,  will  bear 
Lfl  out  when  I  say” — or  “I  hardly  know,”  he  would  flute  to 
'J?old  friend,  “whether  Mr.  Beerbohm” — here  a  bow  to  me — 
j"will  agree  with  me  in  my  opinion  of”  some  delicate  point  in 
Greek  prosody  or  some  incident  in  an  old  French  romance  I  had 
L-'ver  heard  of. 

On  one  occasion,  just  before  the  removal  of  the  mutton,  Watts- 
Dunton  had  been  asking  me  about  an  English  translation  that 
y  been  made  of  M.  Eostand’s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  He  then 
took  my  information  as  the  match  to  ignite  the  Swinburnian 
nnder.  “Well,  Algernon,  it  seems  that  Cyrano  de  Bergerac" — 
tat  this  first  spark  was  enough  :  instantly  Swinburne  was  prais¬ 
ing  the  works  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Of  M.  Rostand  he  may 
have  heard,  but  him  he  forgot.  Indeed  I  never  heard  Swinburne 
mention  a  single  contemporary  writer.  His  mind  ranged  and 
revelled  always  in  the  illustrious  or  obscure  past.  To  him  the 
writings  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  were  as  fresh  as  paint — as  fresh 
aeto  me,  alas,  was  the  news  of  their  survival.  “Of  course,  of 
course,  you  have  read  UHistoire  Comique  des  Etats  et  des 
Empires  de  la  Lune?"  I  admitted,  by  gesture  and  facial  expres¬ 
sion  that  I  had  not.  Whereupon  he  reeled  out  curious  extracts 
(rom  that  allegory — “almost  as  good  as  Gulliver" — with  a 
memorable  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  traveller  to  the  moon 
was  shocked  by  the  conversation  of  the  natives,  and  the  natives’ 
sense  of  propriety  was  outraged  by  the  conversation  of  the 
traveller. 

I  In  life,  as  in  (that  for  him  more  truly  actual  thing)  literature, 
it  was  always  the  preterit  that  enthralled  him.  Of  any  passing 
events,  of  anything  the  newspapers  were  full  of,  never  a  word 
from  him;  and  I  should  have  been  sorry  if  there  had  been.  But 
I  did,  through  the  medium  of  Watts-Dunton,  sometimes  start 
him  on  topics  that  might  have  led  him  to  talk  of  Rossetti  and 
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other  old  comrades.  For  me  the  names  of  those  men  brea^^ 
the  magic  of  the  past,  just  as  it  was  breathed  for  me  by 
burne’s  presence.  For  him,  I  suppose,  they  were  but  a  bit 
the  present,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  dropped  out  o(i- 
was  not  enough  to  hallow  them.  He  never  mentioned  tbs- 
But  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  revelled  as  wistfully  in  the  d- 
just  before  his  own  as  I  in  the  days  just  before  mine,  g, 
recounted  to  us  things  he  had  been  told  in  his  boyhood  by  t 
aged  aunt,  or  great-aunt — “one  of  the  Ashburnhams  ” ;  how  [- 
example,  she  had  been  taken  by  her  mother  to  a  county  b^  = 
distance  of  many  miles,  and,  on  the  way  home  through  the  fro-‘ 
and  snowy  night,  the  family-coach  had  suddenly  stopped :  th- 
was  a  crowd  of  dark  figures  in  the  way  ...  at  which  pc’ 
Swinburne  stopped  too,  before  saying,  with  an  ineffable  sn  ' 
and  in  a  voice  faint  with  appreciation,  “They  were  burying j 
suicide  at  the  cross-roads.” 

Vivid  as  this  Hogarthian  night-scene  was  to  me,  I  saw  be^;’ 
it  another  scene  :  a  great  panelled  room,  a  grim  old  woman  in  a 
high-backed  chair,  and,  restless  on  a  stool  at  her  feet  an  exu 
ordinary  little  nephew  with  masses  of  auburn  hair  and  with  tii 
hands  clasped  in  supplication — “Tell  me  more.  Aunt  Ashbuii- 
ham,  tell  me  more !  ” 

And  now,  clearlier  still,  as  I  write  in  these  after-years,  do  I 
see  that  dining-room  of  The  Pines ;  the  long  white  stretch  f' 
tablecloth,  wdth  Swinburne  and  Watts-Dunton  and  another  t 
the  extreme  end  of  it ;  Watts-Dunton  betw^een  us,  very  low  do- 
over  his  plate,  very  cosy  and  hirsute,  rather  like  the  dorrarnr. 
at  that  long  tea-table  which  Alice  found  in  Wonderland.  I 
myself  sitting  there  wdde-eyed,  as  Alice  sat.  And,  had  theba:  ! 
been  a  great  poet,  and  the  hatter  a  great  gentleman,  and  neiil; 
of  them  mad  but  each  only  very  odd  and  vivacious,  I  might 
Swinburne  as  a  glorified  blend  of  those  tw'o. 

When  the  meal  ended — for,  alas!  it  was  not,  like  that  rot 
in  Wonderland,  unending — Swdnburne  would  dart  round  the  tab'; 
proffer  his  hand  to  me,  bow  deeply,  bow  to  Watts-Dunton  also, 
and  disappear.  “He  always  w-alks  in  the  morning,  writes  in  tb 
afternoon,  and  reads  in  the  evening,”  Watts-Dunton  would  s?; 
with  a  touch  of  tutorial  pride  in  this  regimen. 

That  parting  bow  of  Swinburne  to  his  old  friend  was  ebarse 
teristic  of  his  whole  relation  to  him.  Cronies  though  they  were, 
these  two,  knit  together  with  bonds  innumerable,  the  greafc 
man  was  always  aux  petits  soins  for  the  lesser,  treating  him  as 
a  newly-arrived  young  guest  might  treat  an  elderly  host.  Some 
twenty  years  had  passed  since  that  night  when,  ailing  and  broken 
— thought  to  be  nearly  dying,  Watts-Dunton  told  me — Swinburne 
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g  brought  in  a  four-wheeler  to  The  Pines.  Eegular  private 
i  nursing  homes  either  did  not  exist  in  those  days  or  were  less  in 
Tie  than  they  are  now.  The  Pines  was  to  be  a  sort  of  private 
I  nursing  home  for  Swinburne,  It  was  a  good  one.  He  recovered. 

I  ge  was  most  grateful  to  his  friend  and  saviour.  He  made  as 
though  to  depart,  w^as  persuaded  to  stay  a  little  longer,  and  then 
4  little  longer  than  that.  But  I  rather  fancy  that,  to  the  last, 
never  did,  in  the  fulness  of  his  modesty  and  good  manners, 
[consent  to  regard  his  presence  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a  terminable  intrusion  and  obligation.  His  bow  seemed 
jlways  to  convey  that. 

Swinburne  having  gone  from  the  room,  in  would  come  the 
parlour-maid.  The  table  was  cleared,  the  fire  was  stirred,  two 
leather  armchairs  w’ere  pushed  up  to  the  hearth.  Watts-Dunton 
wanted  gossip  of  the  present.  I  wanted  gossip  of  the  great  past. 
We  settled  down  for  a  long,  comfortable  afternoon  together. 

Only  once  was  the  ritual  varied.  Swinburne  (I  was  told  before 
luncheon)  had  expressed  a  wish  to  show  me  his  library.  So  after 
the  meal  he  did  not  bid  us  his  usual  adieu,  but  with  much 
courtesy  invited  us  and  led  the  way.  Up  the  staircase  he  then 
literally  bounded — three,  literally  three,  stairs  at  a  time.  I  began 
to  follow  at  the  same  rate,  but  immediately  slackened  speed  for 
(ear  that  Watts-Dunton  behind  us  might  be  embittered  at  sight 
of  so  much  youth  and  legerity.  Swinburne  waited  on  the 
threshold  to  receive  us,  as  it  were,  and  pass  us  in.  Watts-Dunton 
went  and  ensconced  himself  snugly  in  a  corner.  The  sun  had 
appeared  after  a  grey  morning,  and  it  pleasantly  flooded  this  big 
living-room  whose  walls  were  entirely  lined  with  the  mellow  backs 
of  books.  Here,  as  host,  among  his  treasures,  Swinburne  was 
more  than  ever  attractive.  He  was  as  happy  as  was  any  mote 
in  the  sunshine  about  him ;  and  the  fluttering  of  his  little  hands, 
and  feet  too,  was  but  as  a  token  of  so  much  felicity.  He  looked 
older,  it  is  true,  in  the  strong  light.  But  these  added  years  made 
more  notable  his  youngness  of  heart.  An  illustrious  biblio- 
!  among  his  books?  A  birthday  child,  rather,  among  his 


Proudly  he  explained  to  me  the  general  system  under  which 
volumes  were  ranged  in  this  or  that  division  of  shelves. 
Then  he  conducted  me  to  a  chair  near  the  window,  left  me  there, 
away,  flew  up  the  rungs  of  a  mahogany  ladder,  plucked  a 
volume,  and  in  a  twinkling  was  at  my  side  :  “This,  I  think, 
will  please  you !  ”  It  did.  It  had  a  beautifully  engraved  title- 
page  and  a  pleasing  scent  of  old,  old  leather.  It  was  editio 
princeps  of  a  play  by  some  lesser  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean.  “  Of 
course  you  know  it?”  my  host  fluted. 
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How  I  wished  I  could  say  that  I  knew  it  and  loved  it  weUi 
I  revealed  to  him  (for  by  speaking  very  loudly  towards  his  ^ 
clined  head  I  was  able  to  make  him  hear)  that  I  had  not  resd 
it.  He  envied  anyone  who  had  such  pleasure  in  store, 
darted  to  the  ladder,  and  came  back  thrusting  gently  into  mj 
hands  another  volume  of  like  date  :  “  Of  course  you  know  this?" 

Again  I  had  to  confess  that  I  did  not,  and  to  shout  my  appr®. 
ciation  of  the  fount  of  type,  the  margins,  the  binding.  He  beamei 
agreement,  and  fetched  another  volume.  Archly  he  indicated  th 
title,  cooing,  “You  are  a  lover  of  this,  I  hope?”  And  again  I 
was  shamed  by  my  inexperience. 

I  did  not  pretend  to  know  this  particular  play,  but  my  tone 
implied  that  I  had  always  been  meaning  to  read  it  and  had  alwavs 
by  some  mischance  been  prevented.  For  his  sake  as  well  as  mv 
own  I  did  want  to  acquit  myself  passably.  I  wanted  for  him 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  joys  shared  by  a  representative, 
ever  humble,  of  the  common  world.  I  turned  the  leaves  caresa 
ingly,  looking  from  them  to  him,  while  he  dilated  on  the  beauh 
of  this  and  that  scene  in  the  play.  Anon  he  fetched  another 
volume,  and  another,  alw^ays  with  the  same  faith  that  this  was 
a  favourite  of  mine.  I  quibbled,  I  evaded,  I  was  very  enthusiastic 
and  uncomfortable.  It  was  wdth  intense  relief  that  I  beheld  the 
title-page  of  yet  another  volume  which  (silently,  this  time)  he 
laid  l^fore  me — The  Country  Wench.  “This  of  course  I  have 
read,”  I  heartily  shouted. 

Swinburne  stepped  back.  “You  have?  You  have  read  it? 
Where?”  he  cried,  in  evident  dismay. 

Something  was  wrong.  Had  I  not,  I  quickly  wondered,  read 
this  play?  “Oh,  yes,”  I  shouted,  “I  have  read  it.” 

“But  when?  Where?”  entreated  Swinburne,  adding  that  he 
had  supposed  it  to  be  the  sole  copy  extant. 

I  floundered.  I  wildly  said  I  thought  I  must  have  read  it  years 
ago  in  the  Bodleian. 

“Theodore!  Do  you  hear  this?  It  seems  that  they  have  now 
a  copy  of  The  Country  Wench  in  the  Bodleian  I  Mr.  Beerbohm 
found  one  there — oh  when?  in  what  year?”  he  appealed  tome. 

I  said  it  might  have  been  six,  seven,  eight  years  ago.  Swin¬ 
burne  knew  for  certain  that  no  copy  had  been  there  twelve  years 
ago,  and  was  surprised  that  he  had  not  heard  of  the  acquisition. 
“They  might  have  told  me,”  he  wailed. 

I  sacrificed  myself  on  the  altar  of  sympathy.  I  admitted  that 
I  might  have  been  mistaken — must  have  been — must  have  con¬ 
fused  this  play  with  some  other.  I  dipped  into  the  pages  anil 
“No,”  I  shouted,  “this  I  have  never  read.” 

His  equanimity  was  restored.  He  was  up  the  ladder  and 
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down  again,  showing  me  further  treasures  with  all  pride  and 
Ijidour.  At  length,  Watts-Dunton,  afraid  that  his  old  friend 
!  ^ould  tire  himself,  arose  from  his  corner,  and  presently  he  and 
I  went  downstairs  to  the  dining-room.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
oar  session  together  that  there  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind 
the  existence  of  a  play  called  The  Country  Wife,  by — wasn’t  It 
Wycherley?  I  had  once  read  it — or  read  something  about  it.  .  . 
But  this  matter  I  kept  to  myself.  I  thought  1  had  appeared 
fool  enough  already. 

I  loved  those  sessions  in  that  Tupperossettine  dining-room, 
lair  of  solid  old  comfort  and  fervid  old  romanticism.  Its  odd 
duality  befitted  well  its  owner.  The  distinguished  critic  and  poet, 
Rossetti’s  closest  friend  and  Swinburne’s,  had  been,  for  a  while, 
in  the  dark  ages,  a  solicitor ;  and  one  felt  he  had  been  a  good 
one.  His  frock-coat,  though  the  Muses  had  crumjiled  it,  inspired 
confidence  in  his  judgment  of  other  things  than  verse.  But  let 
there  be  no  mistake.  He  was  no  mere  bourgeois  parnassien,  as 
his  enemies  insinuated.  No  doubt  he  had  been  very  useful  to 
men  of  genius,  in  virtue  of  qualities  they  lacked,  but  the  secret 
of  his  hold  on  them  was  in  his  own  rich  nature.  He  was  not  only 
a  born  man  of  letters,  he  was  a  deeply  emotional  human  being 
whose  appeal  was  as  much  to  the  heart  as  to  the  head.  The 
romantic  Celtic  mysticism  of  Aylwin,  with  its  lack  of  fashion¬ 
able  Celtic  nebuliferousness,  lends  itself,  if  you  wdll,  to  laughter, 
though  personally  I  saw  nothing  funny  in  it :  it  seemed  to  me, 
before  I  w-as  in  touch  with  the  author,  a  work  of  genuine 
expression  from  within  ;  and  that  it  truly  w'as  so  I  presently  knew. 
The  mysticism  of  Watts-Dunton  (who,  once  comfortably  settled 
at  the  fireside,  knew  no  reserve)  was  in  contrast  with  the  frock- 
coat  and  the  practical  abilities;  but  it  was  essential,  and  they 
were  of  the  surface.  For  humorous  Rossetti,  I  daresay,  the  very 
contrast  made  Theodore’s  company  the  more  precious.  He  him¬ 
self  had  assuredly  been,  and  the  memory  of  him  still  was,  the 
master-fact  in  Watts-Dunton ’s  life.  “Algernon”  was  as  an 
adopted  child,  “Gabriel”  as  a  long-lost  only  brother.  As  he  was 
to  the  outer  world  of  his  own  day,  so  too  to  posterity  Rossetti, 
the  man,  is  conjectural  and  mysterious.  We  know  that  he  was 
in  his  prime  the  most  inspiring  and  splendid  of  companions.  But 
we  know  this  only  by  faith.  The  evidence  is  as  vague  as  it  is 
emphatic.  Of  the  style  and  substance  of  not  a  few  great  talkers 
in  the  past  we  can  piece  together  some  more  or  less  vivid  and 
probably  erroneous  notion.  But  about  Rossetti  nothing  has  been 
recorded  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  make  him  even  faintly  emerge.  I 
snppose  he  had  in  him  what  reviewers  seem  to  find  so  often  in 
books :  a  quality  that  defies  analysis.  Listening  to  Watts-Dunton, 
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I  was  always  in  hope  that  when  next  the  long-lost  turned  nn, 
for  he  was  continually  doing  so — in  the  talk,  I  should  see  hiu 
hear  him,  and  share  the  rapture.  But  the  revelation  was  not 
to  be.  You  might  think  that  to  hear  him  called  “  Gabriel  ’’  wo '  ^ 
have  given  me  a  sense  of  propinquity.  But  I  felt  no  nearer  to 
him  than  you  feel  to  the  Archangel  who  bears  that  name  sml 
no  surname. 

It  was  always  when  Watts-Dunton  spoke  carelessly,  casuallr 
of  some  to  me  illustrious  figure  in  the  past  that  I  had  the  sense 
of  being  wafted  right  into  that  past  and  plumped  down  in  tie 
very  midst  of  it.  When  he  spoke  with  reverence  of  this  and  that 
great  man  whom  he  had  known,  he  did  not  thus  waft  and  plump 
me;  for  I,  too,  revered  those  names.  But  I  had  the  magical 
transition  whenever  one  of  the  immortals  was  mentioned  in  tie 
tone  of  those  w'ho  knew  him  before  he  had  put  on  immortality. 
Browning,  for  example,  was  a  name  deeply  honoured  by  me, 
“Browning,  yes,”  said  Watts-Dunton,  in  the  course  of  an  after¬ 
noon,  “Browning,”  and  he  took  a  sip  of  the  steaming  whisb- 
toddy  that  was  a  point  in  our  day’s  ritual.  “I  was  a  great  diner- 
out  in  the  old  times.  I  used  to  dine  out  every  night  in  tie 
week.  Browning  was  a  great  diner-out,  too.  We  were  always 
meeting.  What  a  pity  he  went  on  writing  all  those  plays!  ^ 
hadn’t  any  gift  for  drama — none.  I  never  could  understand  wiy 
he  took  to  play-writing.”  He  wagged  his  head,  gazing  regretfully 
into  the  fire,  and  added,  “Such  a  clever  fellow,  too!  ” 

Whistler,  though  alive  and  about,  w’as  already  looked  to  as  a 
hierarch  by  the  young.  Not  so  had  be  been  looked  to  by  Eossetti. 
The  thrill  of  the  past  was  always  strong  in  me  when  Watts- 
Dunton  mentioned — seldom  without  a  guffaw  did  he  mention- 
“  Jimmy  Whistler.”  I  think  he  put  in  the  surname  because 
“that  fellow  ”  had  not  behaved  well  to  Swinburne.  But  he  could 
not  omit  the  nickname,  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
feel  the  right  measure  of  resentment  against  “such  a  tunny 
fellow.”  As  heart-full  of  old  hates  as  of  old  loves  was  Wato 
Dunton,  and  I  take  it  as  high  testimony  to  the  charm  of 
Whistler’s  quaintness  that  Watts-Dunton  did  not  hate  him.  You 
may  be  aware  that  Swinburne  in  1888,  wrote  for  one  of  tbe 
monthly  reviews  a  criticism  of  the  “Ten  O’Clock”  lecture.  He 
paid  courtly  compliments  to  Whistler  as  a  painter,  but  joined 
issue  with  his  theories.  Straightway  there  appeared  in  Ut 
World  a  little  letter  from  Whistler,  deriding  “one  Algernon 
Swinburne — outsider — Putney.”  It  was  not  in  itself  a  very  pretty 
or  amusing  letter ;  and  still  less  so  did  it  seem  in  the  light  d 
the  facts  which  Watts-Dunton  told  me  in  some  such  words  ai 
these  :  “After  he’d  published  that  lecture  of  his,  Jimmy  Whifitla 
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,  M  ^inc  with  him  at  Kettner’s  or  somewhere.  He  irnd, 

^  “Theodore,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour.’  He  wanted  to 
m  get  Swinburne  to  write  an  article  about  ^ 
f  !  ■  No  Jimmy  Whistler,  I  can’t  ask  Algernon  to  do  that. 

'  .  vreat  dLl  of  work  on  hand  just  now— a  great  deal  of 

And  besides,  this  sort  of  thing  wouldn’t  be  at  all  in  h>s 
n*’  But  Jimmy  Whistler  went  on  appealing  to  me.  He  sai 
him  no  end  of  good  if  Swinburne  wrote  about  him. 
'!r"wen  I  half  gave  in  ;  I  said  perhaps  I  would  mention  the 
to  Algernon  And  next  day  I  did.  I  could  see  A^ernon 
S’t  want  to  do  it  at  all.  But-well,  there,  he  said  bed  do 
f;  pto  me.  And  he  did  it.  And  then  Jimmy  Whiter 
u?  I  A  that  letter  A  very  shabby  trick— very  shabby  indeed. 
Ktart  tdo  not  vouch  for  the  exact  words  in  which  Watt, 
n  ntnn  told  me  this  tale ;  but  this  was  exactly  the  tale  he  told 
®  I  expmssed  mv  astonishment.  He  added  that  of  course  he 
never  wa^nted  to  see  the  fellow  again  after  that,  and  ^  ' 

Rut  presently,  after  a  long  gaze  into  the  coals,  he  em^itt  d 

chuckle,  as  for  earlier  memories  of  ’’s^ch  a 

:f"l“h:d:not:  “m  L.  jus*  this,  w^h  ^s  butt^fly 

■  TT’ Theodore  t  Whafs  Duntonl  That  was  very  good- 
IVindeed  It  of  course,”  he  added  gravely,  “I  took 
^notice.”  And  no  doubt,  quite  apart  from  the 
finding  an  answer  in  the  same  vein,  he  did  well  m  not  reply  g. 
lyahy  to  Swinburne  forbade.  But  I  see  a  ^  ™ 

«,d  Lntily.’  but  in  tnith  wistfully,  across  the  gulf  of  years  and 

.ztrmf  h^r  3zroAS:  - 

n.,«lt,”  he  said,  “very  seldom  read  the  *^®Zry 

/  V.  «  at  tVipm  ”  There  was  something  to  me  very 

•sir'z/r';:; 

tare  struck  Swinburne.  When  m  due  ^  “  Xed 

regretted  the  tone  of  the  opening  un- 

myself  “no  book-lover”  and  avowed  a  ^w^ 

iaterrapted  view  of  my  fellow-creatures.  .Vould  have  cut 

my  article  would  meet  the  eye  of  Swinburne  I  should 
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out  that  overture.  I  dimly  remembered  a  fine  passage  in 
of  his  books  of  criticism— something  (I  preferred  not  to  verify^) 
about  “the  dotage  of  duncedom  which  cannot  perceive,  or^ 
impudence  of  insignificance  so  presumptuous  as  to  doubt  that 
the  elements  of  life  and  literature  are  indivisibly  mingled  one  in 
another,  and  that  he  to  whom  books  are  less  real  than  life  win 
assuredly  find  in  men  and  women  as  little  reality  as  in  his  accursed 
crassness  he  deserves  to  discover.”  I  quailed,  I  quailed.  Bnt 
mine  is  a  resilient  nature,  and  I  promptly  reminded  myself  that 
Swinburne’s  was  a  very  impersonal  one  :  he  would  not  think  the 
less  highly  of  me,  for  he  never  had  thought  about  me  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  All  was  well.  I  knew  I  could  revisit  The  Pineg 
when  next  Watts-Dunton  should  invite  me,  without  misgiving 
And  to  this  day  I  am  rather  proud  of  having  been  mentioned 
though  not  by  name,  and  not  consciously,  and  unfavourably,  by 
Swinburne. 

I  wonder  that  I  cannot  recall  more  than  I  do  recall  of  those 
hours  at  The  Pines.  It  is  odd  how  little  remains  to  a  man  of 
his  own  past — how  few  minutes  of  even  his  memorable  hours  are 
not  clean  forgotten,  and  how  few  seconds  in  any  one  of  those 
minutes  can  be  recaptured  ...  I  am  middle-aged.  I  have 
lived  a  vast  number  of  seconds.  Subtract  one-third  of 
these,  for  one  mustn’t  count  sleep  as  life.  The  residual 
number  is  still  enormous.  Not  a  single  one  of  those 
seconds  was  unimportant  to  me  in  its  passage.  Many  of 
them  bored  me,  of  course;  but  even  boredom  is  a  positive 
state  :  one  chafes  at  it  and  hates  it ;  strange  that  one  should  after¬ 
wards  forget  it !  And  stranger  still  that  of  one’s  actual  happi¬ 
nesses  and  unhappinesses  so  tiny  and  tattered  a  remnant  clings 
about  one !  Of  those  hours  at  The  Pines,  of  that  past  within  a 
past,  there  was  not  a  minute  nor  a  second  that  I  did  not  spend 
with  pleasure.  Memory  is  a  great  artist,  we  are  told;  he  selects 
and  rejects  and  shapes  and  so  on.  No  doubt.  Elderly  persons 
would  be  utterly  intolerable  if  they  remembered  everything. 
Everything ,  nevertheless,  is  just  w^hat  they  themselves  would 
like  to  remember,  and  just  what  they  w'ould  like  to  tell  to  every¬ 
body .  Be  sure  that  the  Ancient  Mariner,  though  he  remembered 
quite  as  much  as  his  audience  wanted  to  hear,  and  rather  more, 
about  the  albatross  and  the  ghastly  crew\  was  inwardly  raging 
at  the  sketchiness  of  his  own  mind ;  and  believe  me  that  his 
stopping  only  one  of  three  was  the  merest  oversight.  I  should 
like  to  impose  on  the  world  many  tomes  about  The  Pines. 

But,  scant  though  my  memories  are  of  the  moments  there, 
very  full  and  warm  in  me  is  the  whole  fused  memory  of  the  two 
dear  old  men  that  lived  there.  I  wish  I  had  Watts-Dunton  s 
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:  jure  faith  in  meetings  beyond  the  grave.  I  am  glad  I  do  not 
i  jjgbelieve  that  people  may  so  meet.  I  like  to  think  that  some 
'  day  in  Elysium  I  shall — not  without  diffidence — approach  those 
two  and  re-introduce  myself.  I  can  see  just  how  courteously 
Swinburne  will  bow  over  my  hand,  not  at  all  remembering  who 
lam.  Watts-Dunton  will  remember  me  after  a  moment :  “Oh, 
to  be  sure,  yes  indeed !  I’ve  a  great  deal  of  work  on  hand  just 
great  deal  of  work,  but  ’’  we  shall  sit  down  together  on 
the  asphodel,  and  I  cannot  but  think  we  shall  have  whisky-toddy 
even  there.  He  will  not  have  changed.  He  will  still  be  shaggy 
and  old  and  chubby,  and  will  wear  the  same  frock-coat,  with  as 
many  creases  in  it  as  ever.  Swinburne,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  quite,  quite  young,  with  a  full  mane  of  flaming  auburn  locks, 
and  no  clothes  to  hinder  him  from  plunging  back  at  any  moment 
into  the  shining  Elysian  waters  from  which  he  will  have  just 
emerged.  I  see  him  skim  lightly  away  into  that  element.  On 
>  the  strand  is  sitting  a  man  of  noble  and  furrowed  brow.  It  is 
Mazzini,  still  thinking  of  Liberty.  And  anon  the  tiny  young 
English  amphibian  comes  ashore  to  fling  himself  dripping  at  the 
feet  of  the  patriot  and  to  carol  the  Eepublican  ode  he  has  com¬ 
posed  in  the  course  of  his  swim.  “He’s  wonderfully  active — 
active  in  mind  and  body,”  Watts-Dunton  says  to  me.  “I  come 
to  the  shore  now  and  then,  just  to  see  how  he’s  getting  on.  But 
I  spend  most  of  my  time  inland.  I  find  I’ve  so  much  to  talk 
over  with  Gabriel.  Not  that  he’s  quite  the  fellow  he  was.  He 
always  had  rather  a  cult  for  Dante,  you  know,  and  now  he’s  more 
than  ever  under  the  Florentine  influence.  He  lives  in  a  sort  of 
monastery  that  Dante  has  here ;  and  there  he  sits  painting 
imaginary  portraits  of  Beatrice,  and  giving  them  all  to  Dante. 
But  he  still  has  his  great  moments,  and  there’s  no  one  quite  like 
him— no  one.  Algernon  won’t  ever  come  and  see  him,  because 
that  fellow  Mazzini’ s  as  Anti-Clerical  as  ever  and  makes  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  Dante.  Look ! — there’s 
.\lgemon  going  into  the  water  again  !  He’ll  tire  himself  out, 

he’ll  catch  cold,  he’ll - ”  and  here  the  old  man  rises  and 

hurries  down  to  the  sea’s  edge.  “Now,  Algernon,”  he  roars,  “I 
don’t  want  to  interfere  with  you,  but  I  do  think,  my  dear  old 
friend,”— and  then,  with  a  guffaw,  he  breaks  off,  remembering 
that  his  friend  is  not  deaf  now  nor  old,  and  that  here  in  Elysium, 
where  no  ills  are,  good  advice  is  not  needed. 

Max  Brerbohm. 


EHODA  BEOUGHTON  AS  I  KNEW  HEE. 


By  the  death  of  Ehoda  Broughton  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two 
English  social  life  has  sustained  a  real  and  irreplaceable  loss,  and 
the  world  of  English  letters  is  the  poorer,  in  that  the  hand  which 
fashioned  Joan,  Nancy,  Gillian,  and  all  that  host  of  bonny 
healthy  English  girls  is  now  for  ever  still.  The  fact  that  I  have 
placed  the  loss  to  her  friends  before  the  literary  loss  to  the  public 
at  large  is  deliberate,  and  is  in  many  ways  significant  of  an  era  ol 
which  Ehoda  Broughton  was  one  of  the  last  and  most  distin¬ 
guished  survivors.  Ehoda  Broughton  wrote  her  novels,  or 
“Works,”  as  she  preferred  to  call  them,  with  that  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  that  twist  to  her  humorous  mouth,  her  friends  knew  so  well, 
because  she  discovered  early  in  life  that  she  had  a  gift  for  storr- 
telling,  and  because,  to  put  it  frankly,  as  she  always  put  it  herself, 
she  also  discovered  that  her  stories  were  eminently  marketable 
commodities.  In  other  words,  she  wrote  novels  because  it  amused 
her  to  do  so,  and  because  the  sale  of  them  added  considerably  to 
her  income  and  consequently  to  her  rich  enjoyment  of  life.  The 
portentous  attitude  of  the  modern  novelist  towards  his  “Art"- 
such  an  attitude,  for  instance,  as  that  revealed  by  Henry  James 
in  his  recently  published  Letters,  in  which  Art,  whether  that  of 
the  writer,  the  painter,  or  the  musician,  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
thing  in  life,  nay,  more,  as  the  highest  form  of  life  itself— would 
have  been  wholly  impossible  to  her,  and,  so  far  as  her  own  works 
were  concerned,  would  have  seemed  to  her  frankly  comic.  She 
liked  to  think  that  her  stories  gave  pleasure  to  a  large  public— the 
naming  of  a  mountain  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Mount  Ehoda,  by 
the  members  of  one  of  the  Markham  expeditions,  because  of  the 
pleasure  her  books  had  given  them  and  the  help  they  had  been  in 
whiling  away  the  tedium  of  the  long  drear  Arctic  twilight,  was 
one  of  the  results  of  her  writing  which  gave  her  most  satisfaction- 
and  she  took  her  work  seriously,  in  that,  up  to  the  last,  she  was 
always  eager  to  correct  faults  of  style  or  grammar,  the  latter 
never,  as  she  frequently  confessed,  one  of  her  strongest  points. 
But  there  the  matter  ended,  and  it  was  as  difficult  for  the  habitual 
as  for  the  casual,  visitor  to  her  house  to  remember  her  calling,  so 
little  did  she  conform  to  any  preconceived  ideas  of  “a  literary 
woman,”  and  one,  moreover,  of  world-wide  reputation.  Her  “tale 
of  bricks,”  as  she  called  her  daily  output,  when  she  was  at  work 
upon  a  novel  (as  she  nearly  always  was),  was  always  accomplished 
in  the  morning,  and  varied  a  great  deal  in  bulk,  from  several  pages 
if  she  were  in  the  mood,  to  as  little  as  three-quarters  of  a  page 
if  she  were  not.  But  though  she  never  allowed  anything  to  inter- 
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j  fere  with  her  daily  task,  at  the  same  time  when  it  was  done,  it 
jone,  and  by  luncheon  time,  her  work  being  finished  for  the 
[(jay,  she  had  dismissed  it  from  her  mind  and  was  ready  to  enjoy, 
[from  then  until  bedtime,  whatever  pleasures,  whether  derived 
from  friendly  intercourse,  from  books,  or  from  a  good  brisk 
Talk,  the  passing  hours  might  bring  forth. 

I  do  not  propose  in  these  few  pages  to  give  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  complete  sketch  of  Ehoda  Broughton’s  life.  To  begin 
with,  the  space  at  my  disjwsal  is  too  limited,  and  secondly,  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  result  would  be  valueless,  for  I  only  know — 
if  indeed  I  can  be  said  to  know  them  at  all — the  details  of  her  life, 
before  I  myself  met  her,  at  second-hand  or  by  the  merest  hearsay. 
Our  friendship  was  a  singularly  one-sided  affair  in  that  respect,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  it  was  not  singular,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
fitness  of  things,  that  a  friendship  between  a  woman  of  forty-five, 
is  Rhoda  Broughton  w'as  when  I  first  met  her,  and  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  should  have  been  one-sided  in  the  matter  of  autobio¬ 
graphy.  I  had  all  my  life  before  me,  and  was  beginning  to  apply 
myself  to  the  difficult  art  of  living ;  Ehoda  Broughton  had  more 
than  half  her  life  behind  her,  a  half  which,  if  report  said  true, 
had  not  been  without  its  period  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  and  in  which 
Ihad  had  no  sort  of  share.  Miss  Broughton  was,  moreover,  tem¬ 
peramentally  extremely  reserved,  in  regard  both  to  those  people 
and  those  events  who  and  which  had  touched  her  most  nearly, 
afected  her  most  deeply,  and  though  I  know  she  had  certain 
intimate  friends  among  her  contemporaries  (of  one  in  particular 
I  remember  her  writing  to  me  :  “I  am  staying  here  with  the  one 
friend  who  knows  me  rather  better  than  I  know  myself  ”),  between 
whom  and  her  no  such  barriers  existed,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  exist  between  herself  and  a  very  young  girl.  However  this 
may  be,  certain  it  is  that  she  never,  or  hardly  ever,  talked  of  her 
past  with  me,  and  equally  certain  is  it  that  neither  I  nor,  I  think, 
anyone  of  my  years,  would  have  ventured  upon  an  attempt  to 
extract  such  confidence  when  none  was  offered.  I  used  often  to 
be  appalled,  at  the  end  of  one  of  my  long  daily  visits  to  her  house, 
to  find  how  egotistic,  on  my  part,  most  of  the  talk  had  been,  and 
would  resolve  not  to  say  one  word  about  myself  next  time  we  met. 
But,  alas,  for  such  resolutions !  Never  were  they  proof  against  her 
extraordinary  power  of  sympathy  and  the  intense  unfeigned 
interest  she  showed  in  every  detail  of  one’s  daily  life  and  thought. 
I  remember  pulling  myself  up  one  day  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
account  of  ray  day’s  doings  and  exclaiming,  “Do  forgive  me  for 
boring  you  like  this,  but  somehow  I  have  to  tell  you  everything,” 
and  I  can  hear  now  her  dry,  staccato  tone  as  she  answered,  “I 
bke  to  be  told  things.  I  like  nothing  so  much  as  knowing  every 
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detail  of  people’s  lives — not  only  what  they  are  doing,  but  what 
they  are  thinking  and  feeling — so  go  on  and  don’t  waste  time  in 
unnecessary  apologies.  If  you  had  bored  me,  I  should  hm 
stopped  you  long  ago.”  After  that,  I  never  bothered  my  head  in 
that  respect  any  more,  but  simply  accepted  the  fact  that  she  icm 
interested  in  what  she  irreverently  called  my  “long-winded 
stories,”  and  that  not  only  did  they  not  bore  her,  but  that,  liie 
Oliver,  she  was  always  “asking  for  more.” 

For  nearly  twelve  years,  namely,  from  1883  to  1895,  I  saw 
Rhoda  Broughton  constantly  and  regularly — every  day  in  fjcj 
during  the  first  five  years  when  we  both  lived  in  Oxford,  and 
every  Sunday  during  the  last  seven  when  she  lived  in  Richmond 
and  I  in  London.  From  the  year  1895,  when  I  left  London  and 
when  Miss  Broughton,  after  the  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  New. 
come,  had  given  up  the  attractive  little  house  in  Mansfield  Place 
on  the  top  of  Richmond  Hill,  I  saw  less  and  less  of  her,  to  my 
great  and  lasting  regret,  and  in  the  past  twenty  years  my  glimpees 
of  her  were  sadly  few  and  far  between.  Yet  our  friendship  never 
changed,  either  in  its  reciprocal  affection  or  in  its  distinctive  chw- 
acter.  Always  there  was  the  same  eager  interest  as  in  the  old 
Oxford  days,  always  the  same  warm  welcome,  the  same  valedictory 
sentence,  ”  And  when  will  you  come  again?”  with— on  our  last 
parting — the  wistful  addition,  “  You  are  the  only  friend  I  have  left 
now  w’ho  remembers  the  good  old  days.”  The  last  time  I  saw 
her  was  in  the  early  autumn  of  1914,  in  a  flat  she  had  taken  for 
the  winter.  I  found  her  sadly  crippled  with  arthritis,  unable 
even  to  get  up  from  her  chair  without  the  skilled  help  of  her 
faithful  maid,  who  had  been  with  her  for  over  thirty  years,  unable 
to  walk  without  the  aid  of  tw'o  sticks,  and  the  sight  of  her  disable¬ 
ment,  so  bravely  and  cheerfully  borne,  brought  tears  to  my  eyes, 
as  I  remembered  the  gallant,  erect  figure  of  those  far-off  Oxford 
days.  But  never  had  I  known  her  more  intensely  herself  than 
she  was  that  afternoon,  and  I  shake  now  with  inward  memment 
when  I  think  of  the  visit.  I  had  brought  with  me  an  American 
friend,  who  was  filled  with  a  great  desire  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  so  distinguished  an  authoress,  and  who  was,  I  feel  sure, 
looking  forward  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the  pearls  of  wisdom 
and  the  diamonds  of  wit  which  were  to  scintillate  upon  Ehoda’i 
lips  every  time  she  opened  them.  As  luck  would  have  it,  soon 
after  our  arrival,  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Harold  Newcome,  Mis 
Broughton’s  nephew,  appeared  on  the  threshold,  looking  particn- 
larly  well-groomed  and  spick  and  span.  Catching  sight  of  him,  and 
before  he  had  got  well  into  the  room,  Rhoda  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
shrill  amaze  :  “Oh,  ’Arold  !  ’ow  ’orrible  you  look  !  Whatever 'ave 
you  done  to  yer  ’ead?  ”  To  which  greeting  Mr.  Newcome,  qnit* 
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nruffleJ  (which  was  perhaps  natural,  since  there  was  literally 
nothing  left  to  ruffle)  replied  that  he  had  just  come  from  a  visit  to 
his  barber,  an  answer  received  with  snorts  of  disgust  from  his 
aunt  As  he  reached  her  chair,  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
said  reflectively  :  “Let  me  see — I  forget — do  we  kiss  or  not?” 
“jfo  ’Arold,”  said  his  aunt  firmly,  “we  do  not.”  Whereupon 
thev  solemnly  shook  hands,  and  he  drew  up  his  chair  to  the  tea- 
table.  At  this  point,  I  stole  a  look  at  my  friend,  to  see  the  effect 
of  this  somewhat  remarkable  exchange  of  greetings  between  aunt 
and  nephew,  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  recall  the  expression  on 
her  face  without  a  return  of  the  mirth  which  threatened  to  undo 
me  utterly  at  the  time  it  met  my  eye.  Whether  she  thought  that 
ws  the  way  distinguished  English  authoresses  habitually  con¬ 
versed  with  their  relations  I  know  not,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
eipression  was  more  to  be  prized  than  much  fine  gold,  and  that 
it  will  ever  remain  among  my  treasures  of  memory. 

And  now  from  that  last  meeting,  upon  which  I  look  back,  for 
all  its  mirth-producing  quality,  through  a  mist  of  tears,  I  must 
return  to  the  first.  But  before  embarking  upon  my  Oxford 
reminiscences,  I  must  devote  a  few  words  to  an  explanation  of 
Rhoda  Broughton’s  rather  peculiar  position  and  standing  in  the 
Oxford  society  of  that  day. 

Some  few  years  before  the  year  1883,  with  which  my  particular 
“story”  opens,  Mrs.  Newcome  (who,  I  think,  had  recently  been 
left  a  widow  with  two  small  boys  to  educate)  together  with  her 
sister  Rhoda,  were  looking  about  them  with  a  view  to  establishing 
themselves  in  a  permanent  home  together.  Their  joint  income, 
even  with  the  addition  of  Miss  Broughton’s  literary  earnings,  was 
not,  I  imagine,  large,  and  though  their  •inclinations  pointed  to 
London,  where  both  sisters  had  many  distinguished  and  delightful 
friends,  it  was  felt  that,  London  rents  and  life  generally  being 
expensive,  the  said  income  might  go  further  elsewhere.  The  idea 
of  an  ordinary  provincial  town  did  not  appeal  to  either  sister,  yet 
it  was  necessary  to  settle  in  some  town  with  educational  facilities 
for  the  sake  of  the  two  little  boys.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  my 
DDcle,  Matthew  Arnold,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Miss  Broughton’s, 
snggested  Oxford.  “You  will  find  there  a  pleasant  and  cultivated 
society,”  he  said,  “and  since  no  one  is  rich,  life  is  necessarily  lived 
on  a  simpler  scale  than  in  London.  You  will,  I  feel  sure, 
receive  a  warm  welcome  from  Oxford  people.”  Admirable  advice 
on  the  face  of  it !  Its  only  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
based  upon  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  Oxford  society  of  that 
^ay.  My  uncle,  being  a  man  of  the  world,  and  himself  enjoying 
Ibe  company  of  a  brilliant  and  witty  fellow-citizeness  of  that  wide 
domain,  naturally  supposed  that  a  community,  presumably  super- 
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intelligent  and  living  on  and  by  the  things  of  the  mind,  such  aj 
he  imagined  the  Oxford  community  to  be,  would  welcome  her  ani 
her  sister  as  gladly  as  he  himself  would  have  done,  would  regard 
them — as  in  truth  they  were — as  valuable  additions  to  its  social 
life  and  as  bringing  wdth  them  something  of  the  larger  atmo. 
sphere  of  London,  thus  helping  to  clear  the  slightly  stagnant  social 
air  of  an  ancient  University  town.  But,  alas!  he  little  knewhia 
Oxford,  and  if  he  had  had  any  idea  of  the  rebuffs,  the  slights,  and 
the  almost  general  attitude  of  hostile  suspicion  to  which  his 
pleasant  friend  was  to  be  subjected  during  the  first  years  of  her 
Oxford  life,  needless  to  say  the  advice  he  gave  would  never  have 
been  given.  That  Ehoda  Broughton  won  through  to  triumph  in 
the  end,  that  the  entree  to  the  charming  old  house  in  Holywell, 
during  the  last  years  of  their  life  there,  had  become  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  privileges  in  Oxford,  while  it  testifies  to  the 
fearless,  potent  personality  of  the  younger  sister,  the  tact  and 
charm  of  the  elder,  and  the  brilliant  social  gift  of  both  combined, 
does  not,  nor  ever  wdll,  exonerate  the  Oxford  society  of  the  late 
’seventies  and  early  ’eighties  from  what  can  only  be  characterised 
as  the  stupid,  the  provincially  stupid,  hostility  of  its  attitude. 

The  first  hint  of  what  w'as  in  store  was  given  her — so  Ehoda  I 
Broughton  once  told  me — in  a  letter  from  Lewis  Carroll,  that  If 
paradox  in  clerical  broadcloth — strange  compound  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  and  the  rigidly  conventional,  of  prejudice,  prudery  and 
provincialism  with  a  sense  of  humour  so  fine  and  so  universal  in 
its  appeal,  as  to  provide  food  for  laughter  so  long  as  the  English 
tongue  shall  last.  Miss  Broughton  was  staying  with  an  old 
friend  of  hers  in  Oxford,  just  before  she  and  her  sister  took 
possession  of  the  old  house  in  Holywell,  w’hich  they  had  had 
the  good  luck  to  find  vacant,  and  the  good  taste  to 

take,  in  preference  to  any  red  brick  villa  in  the  region 

of  the  Parks,  and  which,  for  so  many  years,  was  to 

form  the  fitting  background  of  their  lives.  In  the  course  of 
her  visit,  somebody  happened  to  mention  Lewds  Carroll,  or 

Mr.  Dodgson,  as  he  was  more  commonly  known  in  Oxford. 

“  Oh !  do  you  know  him?”  exclaimed  Rhoda,  “  I  should  so  like 
to  meet  him.”  “Nothing  easier,”  replied  her  hostess,  “I’ll  write 
and  ask  him  to  dinner  while  you’re  here.”  The  invitation  was 
promptly  dispatched,  and  the  next  day,  when  Ehoda  and  her 
hostess  were  sitting  in  the  morning-room  of  an  old  grey  house  in 
St.  Giles’s,  the  latter  engaged  in  writing  letters,  while  Ehoda 
looked  through  the  morning  paper,  a  note  was  brought  in  and 
handed  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  Glancing  at  it  for  a  moment 
and  recognising  Lewis  Carroll’s  characteristic  hand,  she  tossed  it 
across  unopened  to  Miss  Broughton  saying  :  “Oh  !  here  is  Lewis 
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CarroH’e  answer — just  open  it,  will  you,  and  see  what  he  says?  ” — 
jud  went  on  writing.  Presently,  roused  from  her  preoccupation 
by  a  silence  louder  than  any  noise,  she  turned  round,  and  seeing 
from  Miss  Broughton’s  expression  that  something  very  extra- 
(jdinary  had  happened,  she  exclaimed  :  “Why,  Ehoda,  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter?”  ”  I  think,”  said  Miss  Broughton,  in  her 
drvest  tones  and  with  her  characteristic  snort  which  yet  had  a 
hint  in  it  of  something  perilously  akin  to  tears,  ‘‘I  think  perhaps 
vou  had  better  read  it  for  yourself,”  and  rising  from  her  chair 
she  quietly  left  the  room.  And  this,  petrified  with  chagrin  at 
having  brought  such  a  slight  upon  a  much-loved  friend,  was  what 

her  hostess  read  :  ‘  ‘  Dear  Mrs. - ,  it  would  have  given  me  great 

pleasure  to  dine  with  you  on  such  and  such  a  day,  but  I  fear  I 
cannot  do  so,  as  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  meet  Miss  Ehoda 
Broughton,  of  whose  novels  I  greatly  disapprove. — Yours 
sincerely,  C.  L.  Dodgson.” 

"It  was  the  first  of  Oxford’s  ‘  amenities,’  ”  said  Miss  Brough¬ 
ton,  in  telling  me  the  story  long  years  afterwards,  ‘  ‘  and  it  hurt 
like  a  blow  in  the  face.  No  one  had  ever  insulted  me  before, 
and  though  I  was  to  experience  many  more  choice  examples  of 
rudeness  and  hostility,  I  never  quite  got  over  the  bitter  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  that  first  bludgeoning  hint  of  the  ‘  warm  welcome  ’  Oxford 
was  preparing  for  the  stranger  knocking  at  her  gates.” 

When  I  first  knew  them,  actual  rudeness  on  the  part  of  Oxford 
people  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  partly,  I  imagine,  from 
the  fact  that  turners  of  cold  shoulders  had  had  those  same 
shoulders  so  soundly  buffeted  in  the  act,  that  a  wholesome  respect 
for,  not  untinged  with  fear  of,  the  inflicter  of  the  said  buffetings, 
had  gradually  come  into  being.  However  this  may  be,  I  hardly 
realised,  at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  what  those  first  years 
had  meant  to  a  proud  and  highly  sensitive  spirit,  and  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  expostulating  with  Miss  Broughton,  in  regard 
to  what  had  struck  me  as  the  rather  unnecessary  severity  of  a 
snub  I  had  heard  her  administer.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden 
passion  with  which  she  turned  upon  me.  ”  It’s  all  very  well, 
my  dear  child,”  she  exclaimed,  “but  I  can’t  forget  those  early 
years  of  my  life  here,  when  those  from  whom  I  had  every  right 
and  reason  to  expect  kindness  and  hospitality  showed  me  nothing 
but  cold  incivility.  I  resent  it  still,  and  I  shall  resent  it  to  my 
dying  day.”  And  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life  I  saw 
those  fine  grey  eyes — eyes  which  could  be  so  kindly  when  they 
rested  upon  a  friend,  so  steely  when  turned  upon  an  enemy — fill 
'vith  the  slow-gathering,  painful  tears  of  middle  age. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  before  we  met  I  had  heard  little  of  all  this. 
I  only  knew  of  Miss  Broughton  as  an  authoress  whose  books  I 
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adored,  and  read  surreptitiously  whenever  I  got  the  chance,  and  I  ^ 
as  a  shadowy,  slightly  awe-inspiring  personage,  popularly  sup.lbw’^ 
[X)sed  to  be  gifted  with  a  witty  and  merciless  tongue,  to  whom  it  1^^ 
was  advisable  to  give  a  wide  berth,  especially  as  report  had  it  that  I 
she  disliked  the  genus  ‘  girl,’  and  was  apt  to  exercise  her  wit  with  1*“^ 
extra  relish  at  her  expense.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  1'^^ 
therefore,  with  what  alarm  I  was  inspired  when,  in  the  course  of  1'^^^ 
a  visit  to  our  distant  connections,  the  Wakefields  of  Sedgwick  I 
House,  near  Kendal,  I  was  informed  one  morning  that  Ehodal^*” 
Broughton  was  expected  that  afternoon.  I  did  not,  however,!'^®' 
see  her  until  w'e  were  all  gathered  in  the  big  hall  before  dinner,  1*®'^ 
when  I  managed  to  escape  the  dreaded  introduction  by  ‘‘dis-l*^^ 
sembling”  myself  among  the  numerous  other  guests,  and  it  wa5|  ^ 
not  until  w'c  were  seated  at  table  that  I  ventured  to  cast  a  furtive  I 
glance  at  the  so  alarming  presence  established  just  opposite  me.  1'^ 
And  what  I  saw  was  this: — A  woman,  obviously  in  the  early  I  ^ 
forties,  with  greying  hair,  largely  concealed,  as  was  the  monstrous  1'*^ 
fashion  of  that  day,  by  a  cap  of  old  lace ;  a  thin,  somewhat  sharp. 
featured  face,  with  a  keen  aquiline  nose,  and  decidedly  truculent!^ 
chin,  held  well  up  and  slightly  thrust  forward,  as  though  in  in- 1 
stant  readiness  for  the  fray  ;  large,  prominent  ‘  noticeable  ’  grey  I 
eyes,  with  humorous  lines  about  the  corners ;  a  somew'hat  large  I'’® 
mouth  which  looked  as  though  it  could  readily  develop  a  sarcastic,  I®' 
almost  sardonic  twist,  yet  wore  a  kindly  expression  at  the 
moment ;  the  head  small  and  carried  erect  and  slightly  thrown  w 
back  upon  what  I  think  were  the  most  beautiful  neck  and  IP® 
shoulders  I  ever  saw  upon  a  woman — certainly  upon  a  woman  of  I’’ 
her  age.  Add  to  all  this  the  air  of  an  accomplished  woman  of  the  1’^ 
world,  at  home  in  any  company,  and  filled  with  the  blessed  con- 1''' 
sciousness  of  being  remarkably  well-dressed,  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  Rhoda  Broughton  as  I  first  saw  her  on  that— to  me-  I” 
memorable  August  evening  in  the  year  of  grace  1883.  Once  or  l|' 
twice  during  dinner  I  felt  her  eye  fixed  disconcertingly  upon  me,  P 
and  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  get  under  the  table,  fearing  P 
lest  she  might,  if  occasion  served,  and  she  deigned  to  recognise  P 
the  fact  of  my  existence  at  all,  crush  me  with  a  look  or  P 
a  neatly-turned,  annihilating  phrase.  But  in  the  course  of  I 
dinner  the  conversation  turned  upon  Oxford  and  Oxford  people  I 
and,  in  one  hideous  rush  of  courage,  I  made  a  remark,  slightly  I 
derogatory  in  character,  about  some  Oxford  big-wdgs.  Amazed  at  I 
my  temerity,  and  waiting  breathlessly  for  my  doom,  to  ray  sur-  I 
prise  the  keen  face  turned  instantly  towards  me,  the  grey  eyes  I 
emitted  a  flash  of  amusement,  and  the  dry  voice  with  its  curious,  I 
characteristic  “burr,”  said  in  tones  of  surprise  :  “Why,  I  thought  I 
you  were  ‘  one  soul  in  two  bodies  ’  with  the  So-and-so’s”  1  I 
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I  made  some  remark  to  the  effect  that  having  been 
brought  up  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  members  of  a  particular 
family  did  not  necessarily  prevent  one  from  seeing  their 
faults,  and  we  plunged  into  a  discussion  of  Oxford  personalia, 
and,  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  all  my  fear  of  her 
bad  vanished,  and  I  had  a  nice,  comfortable  sort  of  feeling 
that  I  had  known  her  all  my  life.  Immediately  after  dinner,  I 
remember,  we  all  dispersed  to  put  on  wraps  for  the  drive  to 
Kendal,  where  a  concert  w^as  to  be  held,  at  which  Mary  Wakefield, 
[hen  in  the  zenith  of  her  glorious  voice,  was  to  sing,  and,  as  we 
yere  waiting  to  be  packed  into  the  roomy  family  omnibus,  I  felt 
j  touch  on  my  arm  and  heard  the  now  undreaded  voice  saying, 
"Come  and  sit  next  me  on  top,  and  let’s  talk  some  more 
Oxford  ’  ” ;  and  by  the  time  that  drive  was  over  my  subjugation 
ffas  complete. 

Such  was  the  manner  of  our  first  meeting.  Two  or  three  days 
later,  when  the  party  broke  up,  her  last  words  to  me  consisted 
of  a  command  to  come  and  see  her  as  soon  as  she  returned  fb 
Oxford  in  October. 

The  intervening  weeks  having  passed,  I  was  hastening  along 
e  road  outside  the  Park  one  morning  in  late  October,  striving  to 
lie  in  time  for  an  appointment,  when  in  the  distance  I  spied 
coming  towards  me  a  figure,  which  looked  at  once  strange  and 
familiar— strange,  in  that  it  was  conspicuously  well-dressed,  always 
a  strange  phenomenon  in  the  Oxford  of  that  singularly  shapeless 
period;  familiar,  from  its  intensely  characteristic  walk,  which 
was  marked  by  a  kind  of  sw’ing  of  the  body  on  the  neatly-shod, 
well-shaped  feet,  producing  that  swish  of  silken  draperies  which 
always  heralded  her  approach — head  erect,  and  chin  slightly  thrust 
forward  and  upward — in  a  word,  Rhoda  Broughton,  taking  her 
morning  constitutional.  I  had  no  time  to  stop,  but  waved  my 
hand  and  smiled  gaily  at  her.  She  stopped,  clearly  not  recognis¬ 
ing  me  for  the  moment.  Then  her  face  lit  up,  and  she  smiled 
and  waved  back.  On  my  return  journey  we  met  again,  and  this 
tune  we  stopped  and  chatted  for  a  minute  or  two.  “You  didn’t 
recognise  me  at  first,”  I  said,  laughingly. 

"No,”  she  said,  ‘‘I  didn’t  for  the  first  moment,  but  I  did 
directly  you  smiled,  for  nobody  ever  smiles  in  Oxford,”  and  we 
parted  on  a  promise  from  me  to  go  to  tea  at  their  house  in 
Holywell  on  the  morrow. 

My  life  was  a  full  one  in  that  old,  far-off  time,  the  days 
occupied  in  teaching,  writing,  etc.,  with,  in  the  background  of  it 
all,  a  dear  and  sacred  charge,  to  whom  my  days  and  nights  were 
dedicate.  I  used  generally,  however,  to  get  some  two  hours  “  off  ” 
in  the  afternoon,  round  about  tea-time,  and  accordingly  4.30  on 
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the  following  afternoon  found  me  standing  outside  the  little  house 
in  Holywell,  so  soon  to  become  the  dearest  of  all  houses  to  me 
My  entry  into  the  drawing-room  was,  I  remember,  marked  by 
a  veritable  tempest  of  barks  in  three  distinct  keys  from  two  pugs 
and  a  Yorkshire  terrier,  who  leapt  from  their  baskets  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  and  flew  to  meet  me ;  the  tempest  quelled, 
having  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Newcome,  I  was  at  liberty  to  take 
stock  of  my  surroundings.  My  first  impression  of  that  low-ceiled 
room  with  its  oak  beams  and  its  many-paned,  bow-windows 
looking  over  the  narrow,  storied  street,  remains  indelibly  im. 
printed  on  my  memory.  Being  a  chilly  afternoon  in  late  October, 
a  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  old  hob-grate,  and,  the  lamps  not 
having  yet  been  brought  in,  the  soft  glow  of  the  firelight  fell  on 
the  charming  medley  of  old  furniture,  late  autumn  flowers, 
china-cabinets — on  the  large  aviary  filled  with  chirruping  canaries 
in  the  east  window,  and  all  the  pleasant  furnishings  of  a  room 
of  character  and  comfort,  on  the  keen,  clear-cut  features  I 
d'vfelt  upon  so  often  in  memory,  and  lastly  on  the  immensely 
distinguished-looking  figure  presiding  at  the  tea-table,  with  iti 
snow-white  hair,  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  old  lace,  its  whole  air 
so  reminiscent  of  a  French  Marquise  of  the  old  regime— on  the 
figure,  that  is  to  say,  of  Mrs.  Newcome,  Ehoda’s  widowed  sister. 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  see  again  those  delicate,  white  hands  moving 
among  the  old  Worcester  teacups,  hear  again  the  soft,  low  tones 
of  that  “  most  excellent  thing  in  woman,”  a  charming  speaking- 
voice,  punctuated  now  and  again  by  her  sister’s  sharper, 
drier  tones,  feel  again  the  delicious  sense  of  bicn-ctre,  as  I  sat 
drinking  my  tea  in  an  armchair  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
fireplace — from  that  day  onwards  to  be  known  as  my  chair— the 
sense  of  having  found  a  new  home,  so  warm  was  the  welcoming 
atmosphere,  so  cosily,  intimately  withdrawn  from  the  world 
without,  so  subtly  charged  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 
From  that  day,  it  became  an  established  custom  for  me  to 
spend  those  afternoon  hours  in  their  company.  Looking  back 
upon  them  now,  I  realise  afresh  that  those  years  from  1883  to 
1888,  despite  the  never-ending  anxiety  which  cast  its  dark  shadow 
over  all  my  comings-in  and  goings-out,  were  the  happiest,  most 
fruitful,  and  the  richest  in  satisfying  companionship,  of  my  life. 

Not  long  after  those  daily  visits  of  mine  had  become  a  settled 
custom — for  one  of  the  most  admirable  qualities  possessed  by  the 
two  sisters  was  that  the  wdtehing-hour  of  4.30  found  them  always 
so  enchantingly  ”  there” — I  came  to  be  known  as  the  ”  prop  of 
our  declining  years  ”  ;  and  much  wholesome,  if  painful,  discipline 
was  meted  out  to  the  poor  ‘‘  prop”  during  those  five  years  of 
infinite  enrichment.  A  more  stimulating,  and  at  the  same  time 
chastening,  influence  than  that  of  those  two  delightful  w^omen  of 
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jlie  world,  in  the  life  of  a  young  girl,  could  not  be  conceived, 
tvery  now  and  then  the  discipline  would  be  carried  a  little  too  far. 
\nJ  one  such  occasion  is  bitten  into  my  memory.  I  being  ill, 
Rhoda  had  come  to  tea  with  me,  thus  reversing  our  usual  custom. 
'( was  the  year  of  the  Queen’s  first  Jubilee,  and  a  fund  was  being 
nised  in  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  Jubilee  gift  to 
Her  Majesty.  Being  something  of  a  Republican  in  those  days, 
nd  finding  it  particularly  hard  just  then  to  provide  my  beloved 
lava  lid  with  all  the  doetor  ordered  for  her,  I  felt  it  would  be  more 
ippropriate  for  the  Queen  to  give  me  a  present  than  for  me  to 
give  her  one,  and  said  so  with  some  acerbity.  Ehoda,  I  need 
icarcely  say  to  those  who  have  read  her  novels,  was  a  rigid  Tory 
of  the  real  “old  vintage”  brand,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Church  and  King  (the  former  more  in  theory  than  in  practice, 
I  may  remark  en  passant!),  and  exactly  what  she  said  I  do  not 
remember.  One’s  memories  are  apt  to  be  vague  when  one  has 
been  knocked  down,  trampled  upon,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the 
field.  But  years  after,  Rhoda  came  upon  the  following  entry  in 
an  old  diary  of  that  date  :  “Ethel  ill,  went  up  to  see  her  i;o-’ 
console  her,  and  succeeded  in  making  her  cry  bitterly.”  My  own 
chief  recollection  is  that  outraged  dignity  kept  me  away  from 
Holywell  for  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  cut  off  sufficient  of  my  nose  to  spite  my 
face,  I  returned  to  my  accustomed  chair  by  the  fire,  to  find  my 
chastener  in  a  singularly  penitent — I  may  say  cringing — mood. 
.\n  offer  to  go  round  the  room  on  all  fours,  if  it  would  in  any  way 
make  up  to  the  “prop,”  having  been  rejected  with  scorn,  the 
picture  conjured  up  by  the  proposed  act  of  propitiation  caused 
my  dignity  suddenly  to  dissolve  in  helpless  mirth,  and  peace  and 
amity  reigned  once  more. 

Sometimes,  when  I  had  a  little  more  time  “  off  ”  than  usual, 
I  would  join  Miss  Broughton  in  the  brisk  walk  she  always  took 
between  luncheon  and  tea.  On  one  such  occasion,  I  noticed  that 
she  was  rather  absent-minded,  and  at  last  I  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,”  she  replied,  “  I  have  had  two  letters  by 
this  morning’s  post,  which  are  sadly  incompatible  with  one 
another,  and  I’m  w'ondering  which  of  the  two  is  true.  One  is 
from  the  Income-tax  Commissioners,  entirely  declining  to  accept 
my  returns,  on  the  flattering  ground  that  so  popular  a  novelist 
nust  make  a  great  deal  more  by  her  books  than  I  have  set  down. 
The  other  is  from  Bentley,  informing  me  in  words  of  sadness,  not 
wholly  untinged  with  reproach,  that  for  the  past  20  years  he  has 
steadily  and  persistently  published  my  ‘  works  ’  at  a  loss  !  Now, 
you  know,  both  can’t  be  true — the  question  is,  which  is?” 

I  brilliantly  suggested  that  she  should  send  Bentley’s  letter  to 
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the  Income-tax  Commissioners  and  that  of  the  Income-tax  col 
lector  to  Bentley,  and  await  results,  but,  to  my  lasting  regret 
she  rejected  my  admirable  advice.  ’ 

In  the  year  1883  the  first  year  of  our  friendship,  “Belinda" 
had  not  long  been  published,  and  the  air  of  Oxford  Society  gtill 
re-echoed  to  the  furious  discussion  it  had  evoked.  The  character 
of  Professor  Ford  was  almost  universally  held  to  be  an  unpro- 
voked  and  unpardonable  caricature  of  Mark  Pattison,  at  that  time 
Eector  of  Lincoln.  Now  there  is  no  profit  to  be  derived  fraiD 
the  raking-up  of  old,  forgotten  gossip  and  scandal,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Rhoda  Broughton  had  received  what  her  eyes 
regarded  at  any  rate,  as  an  extremity  of  provocation.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  convinced  that  she  herself  lived  to  regret  the 
book’s  publication,  one  of  her  best  novels  though  it  undoubtedly 
was.  Its  appearance,  and  the  storm  it  aroused,  had  one  result 
which  Rhoda  felt  a  good  deal,  and  that  was  that,  from  the  day 
of  its  publication  she  was  never  again  bidden  to  any  of  the  Master 
of  Balliol’s  Saturday  or  Sunday  dinner-parties.  “It  is  not  the 
book  itself  which  I  condemn,”  Jowett  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“  but  I  regard  it  as  an  attack  upon  the  Order  of  Heads  of  Houses 
to  which  I  belong,  and  out  of  loyalty  to  my  colleagues  I  feel 
myself  compelled  to  make  the  only  protest  open  to  me.’’  And 
to  the  substantial  justice  of  this  sentence  of  banishment,  Ehoda 
Broughton’s  innate  sense  of  fair  play  forced  her  reluctantly  to 
agree.  The  punishment  was  in  fact  no  very  severe  one,  except 
so  far  as  her  pride  was  concerned,  for  it  did  not  deprive  her  of 
the  society  of  the  Master’s  guests,  since  almost  all  of  them  made 
a  ix)int  of  calling  upon  her  on  Sunday  afternoons,  to  enjoy  a 
pleasant  hour  of  her  racy,  pungent  talk.  It  w'as  indeed  in  those 
days  that  the  Oxford  tide  began  to  turn,  and  certain  shining  lights 
in  the  Academic  Holy  of  Holies  to  realise  that  a  light,  even  more 
shining  than  themselves,  had  shone  in  their  midst  for  many  years, 
its  light  either  derided  or  ignored.  The  “  whirligig  of  time  ’’  hasa 
way  of  bringing  in  its  revenges,  and  Rhoda  Broughton  supped  full 
of  hers  before  the  end. 

One  or  two  of  her  sayings  at  this  period  have  remained  in  my 
memory.  One  of  them  referred  to  a  novel  which  had  lately  been 
published,  and  was  being  much  discussed.  “Well,”  said  Rhoda, 
referring  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  book,  “all  I  can  say  is 
that  some  people  may  steal  a  horse,  while  others  mayn’t  even 
look  over  the  hedge.  In  my  younger  days  I  was  considered  to 
have  written  very  improper  novels — yet  in  my  most  unregenerate 
period,  I  never  ventured  to  put  my  hero  and  heroine  in  bed 
together  and  make  them  hold  long  conversations  in  this  com¬ 
promising  situation — especially  when  they  weren’t  married. 
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"jttbeD,”  she  added  reflectively,  “in  this  case  they  really  were 
jrried  all  the  time,  only  they  didn’t  know  it  themselves.” 

There  was  another  of  her  obiter  dicta  for  which  I  have  always 
i-risbecl  a  peculiar  affection.  We  were  discussing  a  quarrel 
Jiich  had  taken  place  between  two  life-long  friends.  “Do  you 
Vink  they’ll  ever  make  it  up?”  I  asked.  “Never,”  said  Ehoda 
mlv,  “  Things  have  passed  which  can  only  be  forgiven  between 
rjtirs”  How  often  that  saying  has  recurred  to  my  mind  on  my 
jv  through  life,  and  how  irresistibly  its  profound  and  subtle 
;:ith  has  forced  itself  upon  me  ! 

Xot  long  after  I  first  knew  her,  Rhoda  Broughton’s  eyesight 
'  ’an  to  fail  very  markedly,  and  she  could  no  longer  read  small 
riot,  nor  any  print  for  long  at  a  time.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  fell 
to  the  way  of  reading  aloud  to  her,  and  in  the  long  winter  after- 
ons  sitting  over  the  fire,  the  w’arm  curtains  drawn  and  the  softly 
lied  lamps  lit,  I  read  to  her  by  the  hour  together — Shelley, 
licats,  my  uncle  Matthew,  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  last 
it  by  no  means  least.  Browning,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  repu- 
iiioD.  Oh  !  those  afternoons  when  we  “  wrastled  ”  with  Sordello, 
r  racked  our  brains  over  some  of  the  more  cryptic  of  the  minor 
what  fun  they  were !  and  what  a  liberal  education  to 
igirl  on  the  threshold  of  life,  was  this  daily  intercourse  with  an 
ler  woman,  possessed  of  a  mind  so  richly  stored  with  “the  best 
it  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.”  Her  knowledge 
f  English  poetry  was  indeed  wide  and  deep,  and  as  a  genuine 
-verof  Shakespeare — as  one  who  knew  most  of  the  plays  literally 
by  heart— I  have  seldom  known  her  equal. 

k  few  more  words  about  those  Oxford  days,  and  I  must  bring 
'..is  portion  of  my  reminiscences  to  an  end.  No  sketch  of  Rhoda 
Broughton’s  life  would  be  complete  that  did  not  contain  some 
iirence  to  her  beloved  dogs.  Readers  of  Joan  and  Nancy  will 
'  ive  realised  her  love  for  the  race  in  general,  and  the  immortal 
“Mr. Brown  ”  of  the  former  must  have  a  warm  place  in  innumer- 
'!e  hearts.  Her  own  dogs  consisted  of  a  succession  of  fat  and 
,  rsy  pugs,  and  a  perky  little  Yorkshire  terrier,  her  own  special 
.  "I'crty,  who  rejoiced,  when  just  washed,  in  the  style  and  titles  of 
The  Hon.  Mink  Twankle,  Hon.  member  for  Holywellkin,”  at 
’ler  times,  when  of  unkempt  and  slovenly  appearance,  he  was 
jflst  plain  “  Mink,  the  Twankler.”  The  first  in  the  long  line  of 
,  which  I  knew  answered  to  the  name  of  “  Slutty,”  and  never, 
I  regret  to  say,  was  appellation  more  fitly  bestowed,  for  a  more 
indescribably  dissipated,  louche-looking  old  lady  than  she  appeared 
vs  she  trotted  lazily  along  ahead  of  us  on  our  walks  abroad  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  Mink,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  shocking  little 
prig,  and  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  after  he  had  been  running 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.s.  L 
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btiflly  along  by  Slutty’s  fat  side  for  some  time,  his  suddenly  tur, 
ing  back  to  his  mistress,  wearing  a  pained  look  on  his  silly  li;*; 
face  under  its  neatly  parted  hair.  Khoda  bent  down  to  whisper r 
his  ear,  and  then  dismissed  him  sharply,  bidding  him  rej ' 
Slutty.  “What  an  insufferable  little  prig  that  dog  is,”  she 
claimed,  "  he’s  just  been  telling  me  that  he’s  so  shocked  byth, 
improper  Bible  stories  that  Slutty  will  keep  telling  him  that  i 
really  can’t  walk  with  her  any  longer.  And  what  do  you  thi;. 
the  little  hypxjcrite  said  at  the  end,  in  his  most  ‘[>etiss’  vukv 
‘  Oh  mamma  !  why  is  anyone  ecer  naughty?  it’s  so  much 
to  be  good  !  ’  ’  ’ 

Not  long  after  this,  Slutty’s  iniquitous  life  came  to  an  en^l 
brought  on  by  over-eating  and  general  self-indulgence  of  tl; 
grossest  kind,  and  Sally,  her  daughter,  whom  Slutty  cordially  de 
pised  for  the  characterless  little  person  she  undoubtedly  wa- 
reigned  in  her  stead. 

In  1888  my  mother  died,  and  my  Oxford  life  came  to  an  eiil 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  farewell  visit  to  the  little  old  house  i: 
Holywell,  nor  on  the  emotions  which  tilled  my  heart  as  I  m: 
good-bye  to  the  familiar  drawing-room  and  au  rvvoir  to  its  miie’ 
loved  occupants.  Something  told  me  that  T  should  never  a;.;i 
sit  by  that  fireside,  never  again  look  down  from  those  wiuddw: 
iq)on  the  famous  street.  Ifut,  amid  all  the  pain  of  parting,  I 
knew  that  1  had  savoured  to  the  full  all  the  happiness  that  roi> 
and  its  owners  had  brought  into  my  life,  that  at  any  rate  I  li  ' 
missed  none  of  its  richness  through  indifference  or  staleness. 

When  I  left  Oxford,  Bhoda  Broughton  was  at  the  top  of  tli. 
wave.  The  wheel  had  come  full  circle,  she  had  made  of  her  enend. 
her  footstool,  her  dinner  parties  or  ‘‘Guildhall  feasts”  as  she  pr. 
ferred  to  call  them,  were  the  most  enjoyable  gatherings  in  theo" 
grey  city,  which  had  once  turned  to  her  so  cold  and  scowling ; 
face  ;  her  house  was  the  meeting-place  of  all  that  was  .socially  nv, : 
‘‘worth-while,”  both  in  the  undergraduate  world  and  in  the  voil 
of  J')on-dom,  and,  as  she  explained  to  me,  she  who  had  once 
looked  upon  as  the  Zola  of  English  fiction  was  now  regarded  n 
its  reincarnated  Hiss  Yonge  !  But  her  triumph  was  not  de'tinc 
to  be  long-lived,  for  not  long  after  I  left  Oxford,  they,  too, doci- 
to  uproot  themselves  and  to  move  nearer  London,  and  accordingi; 
the  scene  in  the  next  chapter  of  our  friendship  is  laid  in  Kid 
mond.  There,  in  a  pleasant  little  house  in  iNransfield  Place,  jj 
small  row'  of  houses  set  well  back  from  the  road,  facing  the  Sta  j 
and  Garter,  on  the  top  of  Bichraond  Hill,  I  found  them  establidn 
one  Sunday  afternrxjn  in  the  spring  of  1800,  and  thenceforwar 
practically  every  Sunday  afternoon  found  me  installed  in  the  fail' 
identical  chair  as  in  the  Oxford  days. 
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QdJly  enough,  1  remember  hardly  any  of  her  racy  characteristic 
sajings  during  this  ^riod  of  six  years.  I  know  that  she  must 
have  given  and  did  give,  utterance  to  many  a  good  thing,  but  my 
life  was  a  very  full  one  in  those  days,  filled  with  an  ever-increasing 
whirl  of  new  f)eople  and  new  impressions,  and  my  memory,  never 
a  good  one  at  the  best,  is  a  blank  concerning  them.  I  only  know 
that  I  found  the  renewed  intercourse  as  delightful  as  ever,  and 
that  no  new  friend  ever  seemed  to  me  quite  to  equal  her,  in  the 
vividness  of  her  personality  or  in  the  stimulating  alertness  of  her 
mind.  In  1805,  1  left  London  for  the  country,  soon  afterwards 
)Irs.  Newcome  died,  the  house  in  Mansfield  Place  was  given  up, 
jnd  Rhoda  went  to  live  with  a  cousin  in  a  joint  menage  on  Head- 
iDgton  Hill.  The  old  intercourse  was  broken  off,  never  again, 
lias!  to  be  renewed  in  its  pristine  regularity.  We  met  in  London 
(tom  time  to  time,  and  always  with  the  same  affectionate  cordiality 
on  either  side,  and  occasionally  we  fired  off  letters  at  one  another. 
But  I  vvas  never  again  “the  prop  of  her  declining  years,”  and, 
though  I  had  hosts  of  friends,  no  one  ever  filled  the  v’'oid  created 
bv  the  loss  of  her  constant  companionship. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  for  a  word  or  two  about  her  books, 
not  in  the  shape  of  literary  criticism — for  adequately  to  deal  with 
Ehoda  Broughton’s  place  in  English  letters  would  need  an  article 
ill  to  itself— but  as  they  afford  material  for  her  biographer.  Her 
firct  book,  Not  Widely  but  too  Well,  was  written  when  she  w^as 
igirlof  twenty-three,  and  was,  as  she  expressed  it  herself  with  her 
cnstomarv  frankness,  “crude  and  vulgar  and  marred  by  that  impro¬ 
priety  which  is  so  often  the  fault  of  very  young  writers.”  On  its 
completion,  she  read  it  aloud  to  two  self-appointed  critics— 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  the  novelist,  who  was  her  uncle  by  marriage, 
and  another  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  was,  I  remember,  a 
journalist  and  a  man  of  letters.  Its  reception,  she  was  fond  of 
relating,  was  not  flattering,  for,  on  looking  up  at  her  audience 
on  its  conclusion,  she  discovered  that  one  had  fallen  heavily  asleep, 
while  the  other  maintained  a  silence,  blank  and  chilling  as  the 
j’ave.  However,  the  upshot  of  the  reading  was  that  Sheridan 
LcFanu  offered  to  publish  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Review 
(I think)  and  gave  her  for  it  the  magnificent  sum  of  £5,  which, 
dter  all,  as  she  used  to  say  with  a  snort  of  amusement,  was  an 
hstoric  sum,  since  it  was  the  precise  amount  which  iMilton  re¬ 
ceived  for  Paradise  Lost.  Her  next  novel,  ('onieth  up  as  a  Flower, 
wis  published  by  Bentley  in  the  pages  of  Temple  Bar,  that 
«>uro-liouse  of  English  fiction  of  the  lighter  sort  during  the 
sixties,  ’seventies  and  early  ’eighties.  Striking  a  new  note  in 
'I  n  as  it  did,  the  book  had  an  instantaneous  success,  a  success 
vhich  ricochetted  back  upon  poor  Not  Wisely  but  too  W ell,  which 
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had  practically  fallen  still-born  from  the  Press  but  which  Bentlet 
now  republished,  uniformly  with  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower.  Tb* 
excessive  fervour  of  the  love-passages  in  all  her  early  books,  and 
the  new  type  of  heroine  she  created — these  qualifies  made  her  the 
idol  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  while  the  salty  flavour  of  her  pun. 
gent  humour  gained  her  innumerable  readers  among  those  of 
maturer  years.  Bret  Harte’s  skit  upon  the  turgid,  perfervid  stvle 
of  these  early  books,  in  his  Recipes  for  Sensation  Novelists  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  very  neatly.  “Take  two  large  human 
hearts,”  it  began,  “and  break  one  against  the  other,  stir  frequentlj 
with  a  long  ‘  spoon,’  serve  at  white  heat,  with  a  sauce  com- 
posed  of  molten-lava  kisses,  and  garnish  freely  with  wild  oats." 
This  is  not  the  whole  of  the  recipe,  but  it  is  all  I  can  remember  at 
the  moment,  and  ’twill  serve. 

Second  Thoughts,  which  is  my  favourite  among  her  novels, 
was  also  her  own,  partly,  I  think,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  the  writing  of  it.  For  while  she  was  at  work 
upon  it,  her  beloved  friend,  Adelaide  Sartoris,  Fanny  Kemble’s 
sister,  lay  dying,  and  Ehoda  used  to  sit  by  her  bedside  and  read  it 
to  her  chapter  by  chapter,  as  she  wrote  it.  How  much  her  great 
love  for  her  friend  and  the  shadow  of  her  impending  loss,  affected 
her  work,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  while 
the  book  contains  just  as  much  of  her  delightful  humour  as  its 
predecessors,  it  is  wiiolly  without  that  touch  of  malice,  that  tend¬ 
ency  to  mock  at  physical,  moral  and  mental  infirmities,  which 
sometimes  detracts  from  one’s  enjoyment  of  her  fun. 

Up  to  Alas!  which  she  nicknamed  “  Augustulus  ”  while  she 
was  w'riting  it,  on  the  ground  that,  like  the  Eoman  Emperor  of 
that  ilk,  it  was  to  be  “  the  last  and  worst  ”  of  her  works,  she  wa? 
by  no  means  a  prolific  writer,  judged  by  modern  standards  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  was  quite  content  with  publishing  a  novel  every  tv: 
and  a  half  to  three  years.  But  after  Alas !  which  was  the  Issttc 
appear  in  the  old  three-volume  form,  she  produced  far  more  rapidly, 
and  the  publication  of  a  novel  a  year  became  her  almost  invariable 
practice,  a  practice  wdiich,  in  spite  of  failing  health  and  eyesight; 
much  actual  bodily  infirmity,  and  steadily  increa.sing  age,  he' 
brave  indomitable  spirit  maintained  up  to  the  very  end  of  her 
long  life. 

Her  handwriting  was  perhaps  the  most  appallingly  iliegibb 
ever  inflicted  upon  the  hapless  tribe  of  compositors.  Speci 
printers  had  always  to  be  assigned  to  her  MSS.  in  the  old  pK 
typew'riter  days,  and  even  so  her  proofs  used  to  come  back  tohft 
w'ith  whole  sentences,  even  paragraphs,  omitted  in  despair,  wbir 
she  used  laboriously  to  fill  in,  in  a  kind  of  sprawling  imitation  of 
print.  “You  see,”  she  said  to  me  one  day,  “I  have  to  be  very 
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jjjefnl  with  my  corrections,  as  once,  in  a  purple  passage,  I  made 
jgeof  the  expression  “1,000  shouts  rent  the  air,”  and  as  this  re- 
{jjned  from  the  printers  disguised  as  “1,000  snouts  rent  the  air,” 
the  was  somewhat  marred  !  I  remember  once  asking  her 

^  read  me  a  chapter  of  the  novel  she  was  at  w’ork  on  at  the 
time.  “Read  you  my  MS.!”  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  grim 
amusement,  “  why,  I  have  to  spend  hours  as  it  is,  passing  my  lean 
bands  through  my  few  remaining  grey  hairs  in  the  frantic  endea- 
TOiir  to  decipher  what  I’ve  written  when  I  have  to  make  a  fair 
copy  for  the  printers.  You  surely  wouldn’t  expect  me  to  go  through 
the  process  twice  t  ”  I  have  in  my  possession  the  first  MS.  draft 
o{  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  an  in¬ 
toxicated  spider,  after  being  dipped  in  an  ink-bottle,  had  been 
allowed  to  wander  at  will  over  a  white  and  virgin  page,  the  result¬ 
ant  marks  would  closely  resemble  the  cryptic  hieroglyphics — cover¬ 
ing  both  sides  of  the  sheet ! — wdth  wdiich  those  four  thin  green 
copybooks  are  filled.  This  illegibility  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that,  while  thin  and  shapely,  and  full  of  distinction,  her  hands 
were  singularly  helpless  members,  and  I  never  remember  seeing 
her  do  anything  with  them,  without  producing  a  sense  of 
iwkwardness  and  ineffectualness. 

With  regard  to  the  money  she  made  by  her  books,  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  divergent  views  of  the  Income  Tax  Com¬ 
missioners  and  her  publisher,  but,  of  course,  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  which  view  represented  at  any  rate  what  should 
have  been  the  truth,  for,  indeed,  for  “so  popular  a  novelist”  she 
made,  up  to,  and  during,  the  years  of  our  close  companionship, 
monstrously  and  scandalously  little.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  was 
largely  her  own  fault,  and  due  to  the  element  of  obstinate  conser- 
ratism  in  her  make-up,  for  her  friends — my  eldest  brother  among 
them— often  implored  her  to  allow  them  to  make  more  lucrative 
contracts  for  her.  But  nothing  would  induce  her  to  leave  Bentley, 
whom  she  regarded  as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  publisher,  and  when 
once  loyalty  was  involved  in  her  eyes  there  was  no  moving  her. 
Moreover,  she  liked  the  handling  of  large-ish  sums  of  “  money- 
lown  ’’—the  building  up  of  a  steady  and  substantial  income  out  of 
loyalties  while  retaining  the  copyright  in  her  owm  hands,  did 
not  appeal  to  her.  For  the  j£1,000  she  received  for  Belinda,  she 
olways  said  she  had  nothing  to  show  but  a  few  smart  Paris  gowns, 
>nd  of  the  ^1,300  she  obtained  for  Alas! — this  sum  representing 
tier  high-water  mark,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  her  novels  “out  and  out” 
vas  concerned — she  had  much  the  same  sorrowful  tale  to  tell. 
Whether  she  at  last  yielded  to  advice,  and  kept  the  copyright  of 
her  later  books  as  her  own  property,  thus  securing  to  herself 
the  valuable  cheap  edition,  American  and  Colonial,  rights,  I  do  not 
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know.  But  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  for  all  that  brave  and 
patient  labour,  accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  so  much  physical  dis- 
ablement,  she  obtained  at  least  an  approximately  adequate 
l)ecuniary  return. 

And  now  my  labour  of  love  is  over.  The  humble  little  wreath 
which  I  have  sought  to  weave  that  I  might  lay  it  on  your  last 
quiet  resting-place,  is  fashioned — such  as  it  is,  and  you  will,  1 
know,  forgive  its  clumsiness  because  of  its  sincerity.  No  one  who 
knew  or  loved  you  will  ever  forget  you — and  just  as  you  were 
always  to  be  found  in  your  charming,  flower-filled  drawing-room, 
with  your  chair  drawn  up  to  the  tea-table,  ready  to  give  as 
lavishly  of  your  wit  and  wisdom  as  of  your  China  tea,  so,  in  the  ^ 
hearts  of  your  friends,  a  room  will  always  be  set  apart  for  yon, 
into  which,  weary  and  jaded  with  the  rush  of  life,  they  can  pene¬ 
trate  at  will  and  hold  converse  w'ith  you  as  of  old  ;  hear  again  the 
salt  tang  of  your  speech,  relish  again  your  caustic  turns  of  phrase, 
shake  again  with  sudden  laughter  at  some  revelation  of  the 
ludicrous  in  unexpected  places.  In  that  haunted  room  of 
memory  they  will  feel  again  the  old  stimulus,  the  old  refreshment, 
the  old  inexhaustible  sympathy  you  gave  them  while  still  yon 
dwelt  among  them. 

Unsparing  yet  kindly  menfor  of  my  raw  youth,  wise  counsellor 
and  witty  companion  of  my  maturer  years,  ever  and  always, 
through  good  and  through  evil  reiwrt,  true  and  loyal  friend— dear, 
gallant  Bhoda  Broughton,  good-bye, — and  Hail! 

Ethel  M.  Arnold. 


A  MODERN  SAINT. 


]R\T  Christian  tradition  of  the  spiritual  life  which  has  been 
Aiiilly  develoi^ed  within  the  religious  orders — with  its  definite 
'ijective,  its  methodical  training  in  self-conquest  and  the  art 
-f  prayer— is  often  regarded  as  a  mere  survival  of  mediaovalism  ; 
:ering  in  odd  corners,  but  having  no  })oints  of  contact  with  our 
dern  world.  Yet  this  tradition  lives  now,  as  surely  as  in  the 
ivsof  St.  Oertrude  or  St.  Teresa.  It  continues  to  exercise  its 
-A?terious  attraction ;  transmuting  those  who  give  themselves 
0  its  influence,  and  producing  that  si>ecial  type  of  character  and 
rvjerience  so  clearly  marked  in  the  histories  of  the  Catholic 
ints.  In  a  world  of  change  it  has  hardly  altered.  Within  the 
'  ntemplative  convents  there  obtains  that  same  scale  of  values, 
it  same  contempt  for  the  body  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
lerests  of  the  soul,  that  same  avoidance  of  all  comfort  or 
’  isiire  and  eager  acceptance  of  pain,  w’hich  is  revealed  in  the 
■ndard  writings  of  Christian  asceticism.  In  these  houses 
^v^ticism  is  still  a  practical  art  :  the  education  there  given  repre- 
;,ts  the  classic  spiritual  discipline  of  the  West,  and  still  retains 
<  transforming  iwwer.  Through  it,  souls  obtain  access  to  a 
•rid  of  spirit,  and  ajiprehend  under  symbols  eternal  values 
Mich  are  unperceived  by  their  fellow’-men.  By  it  they  are  sup- 
licd  through  the  difficult  adjustment  of  consciousness  and 
blimation  of  instinct,  which  are  needed  when  the  centre  of 
'e’s  interest  is  shifted  from  physical  to  supernal  levels.  This 
'  a  fact  which  students  of  psychology,  and  especially  of  religious 
f'ftrience  in  its  intensive  form,  should  not  ignore.  They  need 
t  go  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  their  examples  of  the  effect  of 
'etic  training  and  contemplative  practice,  or  for  characteristic 
■  imens  of  the  “saintly  type”;  for  these  may  be  found  wdthin 
r  own  period,  and  studied  in  their  relation  to  the  modern 
■■rid. 

Those  who  regard  this  saintly  type  as  a  hot-house  plant,  raised 
ler  conditions  which  appear  to  defend  it  from  the  temptations 
'1  distractions  of  ordinary  existence,  can  have  little  acquaint- 
j  ce  either  with  cloister  ideals  or  wdth  cloistered  lives.  A 
I '  rough-going  monastic  discipline  is  the  most  searching  school 
jl virtue  ever  invented.  It  withers  easy-going  piety  and  “other- 
j  rldliness”  at  the  root.  It  confers  a  robust  humility,  which  is 
*'f  against  all  mortifications  and  disappointments.  It  leaves 
'  room  for  individual  tastes  and  preferences,  religious  or  secular. 
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Its  pupils  must  learn  to  resent  nothing,  to  demand  nothing  u 
thrive  on  humiliations,  to  love  and  serve  all,  without  ilistirKtinn 
without  j-^rsonal  choice  ;  even  to  renounce  the  special  consolati 
of  religion.  The  common  idea  of  the  cloister,  as  providing  j 
career  of  impressive  religious  ceremonial  varied  by  plain  sewb 
pious  gossip,  and  “  devotionettes  ”  is  far  from  the  truth.  (V 
its  external  side,  a  well-ordered  convent  provides  a  busy  pr?. 
tical  family  life  of  the  most  austere  kind,  w’ith  many  duties  bo' 
religious  and  domestic,  countless  demands  upon  patience,  gr ' 
temper  and  unselfishness,  and  few’  relaxations.  On  its  hidu 
side,  it  is  a  device  to  train  and  toughen  the  spirit,  develop 
highest  powers,  and  help  it  to  concentrate  its  attention  morear’ 
more  completely  on  eternal  realities.  That  training  is  still  givc 
in  its  completeness,  and  the  classic  saintly  character  is  still  bd:. 
produced;  w’ith  its  special  cultivation  of  love,  meekness  and  self 
sacrifice,  balanced  by  energy,  courage  and  strength  of  will. 

Sanctity  is  the  orientation  of  the  spirit  tow’ards  supreme  Realih. 
To  the  believer  in  any  theistic  religion,  nothing  could  be  simpler, 
more  natural  than  this.  There  is  nothing  about  it  which  desenj 
to  be  called  abnormal,  archaic  or  fantastic.  The  complicatbi 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  unnatural  aspect  which  it  weas^ 
for  practical  men,  all  come  from  its  collision  with  the  entang!  ’ 
interests  and  perverse  ideals  of  the  world.  Thus  retreat  Iron 
this  tangle  of  sham  interests,  the  building  up  of  a  consistent 
universe  within  which  the  self  can  develop  its  highest  pwa 
-  and  purest  loves,  is  felt  to  be  imjaerative  for  those  selves  in  whom 
this  innate  aptitude  for  God  reaches  the  conscious  level.  In 
these  spirits,  the  “vocation  ’’  for  the  s]‘)ecial  life  of  correspondence 
with  the  supersensual  reproduces  on  a  higher  plane  the  vocatira 
of  the  artist  or  the  poet.  All  the  self’s  best  energies  and  desires 
tend  in,  this  direction ;  and  it  will  achieve  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  only  by  unifying  itself  about  this  centre  of  interest,  and 
submitting  to  the  nurture  and  discipline  which  shall  assure  fe 
dominance.  The  symbols  with  w’hich  the  universe  of  religion 
is  furnished,  the  moral  law  which  there  obtains,  are  all  contri¬ 
butory  to  the  one  end ;  and  find  their  justification  in  its  achieve¬ 
ment.  Within  the  Christian  Church,  and  especially  in  that  which 
is  technically  called  the  “religious  life,”  they  have  not  varied  for 
many  centuries ;  nor  has  the  type  of  personality  which  they 
develop  changed  much  since  it  first  ap]')eared  in  monastic  history. 
The  sharp  sense  of  close  communion  w’ith,  and  immediate 
responsibility  to,  a  personal  God  possessing  human  attributes: 
the  complete  abandonment  of  personal  desires,  combined  with 
astonishing  tenacity  of  purpose ;  contempt  for  the  merely  com¬ 
fortable  either  in  spiritual  or  physical  affairs;  a  glad  acceptance 
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Iof  pain— these  are  the  qualities  of  the  Christian  saint,  and  these 
ire  still  fostered  in  appropriate  subjects  by  the  cloistered  life, 
jbese  facts  have  been  abundantly  demonstrated  during  the  last 
birtv  years  in  a  group  of  French  Carmelite  mystics,  of  \vhom 
,iie  bek  known  is  Therese  Martin,  already  the  object  of  a  wide- 
read  cuJtus  under  the  name  of  Sanir  Therese  de  I’Enfant  Jesus, 
ifhers  who  will  repay  study  are  Elizabeth  Catez,  or  Soeur  Eliza- 
ethde  la  Trinite  (1880-1906),  and  Mere  Marie-Ange  de  I’Enfant 
Jto  (1881-1909).  It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  these  young 
women— for  they  all  died  before  they  w’ere  thirty  years  of  age — 
j  genuine  renaissance  of  traditional  Catholic  mysticism.  Their 
iperience  exhibits  many  close  corresjxondences  with  that  of  the 
-eat  mystics  of  the  ]aast ;  the  same  development  of  the  interior 
:fe  can  be  traced  in  them ,  and  they  knew  at  first  hand  some  at 
among  those  high  forms  of  spiritual  consciousness  described 
by  Ruysbroeck,  Angela  of  Foligno,  St.  Teresa,  and  St.  John 
of  the  Cross. 

The  first  in  time  and  in  importance — for  the  others  depended 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  her  influence  and  example — was 
Therese  Martin ;  who  was  born  at  Alen^on  in  1873,  and  died  in 
1897.  The  last  nine  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  the  Carmelite 
onvent  of  Lisieux ;  and  she  there  wrote  the  spiritual  auto¬ 
biography,  L’histoire  d’une  ame,  which  has  since  been  trans¬ 
ited  into  every  European  language.  In  her  life — which  show’s 
with  exceptional  clearness  the  reality  and  driving  pow’er  of  that 
instinct  which  is  known  as  religious  vocation — and  in  the  in¬ 
cidents  connected  with  her  death  and  cultus,  w’e  find  many 
pnrallels  with  the  legends  of  the  historical  saints.  These  like¬ 
nesses  often  help  us  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  statements 
in  those  legends ;  suggesting  the  origin  of  much  that  appears 
eitravagant  and  abnormal,  and  restoring  to  their  real  position 
in  the  human  race  men  and  women  who  dropped  their  living 
cUracteristics  in  ascending  to  the  altars  of  the  Church. 

We  notice  first  in  Therese  the  extent  to  which  heredity  and 
flivironmcnt  contributed  to  the  formation  in  her  of  an  exclusively 
religious  temperament.  She  inherited  from  both  parents  an 
iscetic  tendency.  Her  father,  as  a  young  man,  had  sought,  with- 
ont  success,  to  become  a  novice  at  the  Great  St.  Bernard;  her 
Bother  had  wished  to  be  a  Sister  of  Charity.  Their  marriage 
lad  the  character  of  a  religious  dedication ;  and  their  one  wish 
wsfor  children  who  might  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
Nine  were  born,  of  whom  four  died  in  infancy.  The  five  girls 
survived  all  entered  the  cloister;  for  which,  indeed,  their 
whole  life  had  been  a  perfect  preparation.  The  idea  of  marriage 
wms  never  to  have  occurred  to  any  member  of  the  family. 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.s.  L* 
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Thus  Tlicr^se,  the  youngest  cliild,  grew  up  in  a  home  which  waj 
a  veritable  forcing-house  of  the  spiritual  life,  though  full  of  happj. 
ness  and  warm  affection.  By  it  she  was  moulded  to  that 
Puritanism  and  other-worldliness  which  is  characteristic  of  real 
Catholic  piety.  There,  the  conception  of  earthly  existence  as  a 
“school  for  saints”  was  taken  for  granted,  and  the  supremacy 
of  religious  interests  never  questioned.  All  deeds  and  words 
however  trivial,  were  judged  by  the  grief  or  pleasure  they  would 
give  to  God ;  and  as  a  tiny  child  she  was  given  a  string  of  beads 
to  count  the  “  sacrifices  ”  made  each  day. 

The  Martin  family  lived  within  a  dream-world,  substantialh 
identical  with  the  universe  of  mediaeval  ]uety.  It  was  peopled 
with  angels  and  demons,  whose  activities  were  constantly  noted' 
its  doors  were  ever  open  for  the  entry  of  the  miraculous;  its 
human  inhabitants  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin’s  interest  and  care ;  every  chance  happening  was  the 
result  of  divine  interference.  For  them  this  universe  was  actual, 
not  symbolic.  Their  minds  instinctively  rejected  every  impres¬ 
sion  that  conflicted  with  it ;  and  its  inconsistencies  with  the  other 
— perhaps  equally  symbolic,  and  leas  lovely — world  of  daily  life 
were  unperceived.  The  most  bizarre  legends  of  the  saints  were 
literal  facts,  all  relics  were  authentic,  and  most  were  full  of  super¬ 
natural  |X)wer.  The  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  the  face  of  St, 
Catherine  of  Bologna  still  marked  by  the  kiss  of  the  Infant 
Christ,  found  in  them  willing  and  awe-struck  believers.  Yet 
these  symbols,  thus  literally  understoo<l,  were  the  means  of  a  real 
transcendence  :  the  dominant  interests  of  the  home  were  super- 
sensual,  and  in  it  a  vigorous  spiritual  life  was  fostered,  marked 
by  true  and  great  goodness,  complete  unselfishness,  a  courageous 
attitude  towards  misfortune  and  pain.  Thus  from  birth  Therae 
w^as  protected  from  all  risk  of  intellectual  conflict,  and  surrounded 
by  harmonious  contributory  suggestions,  all  tending  to  press  her 
emotional  life  into  one  mould.  Such  a  nurture  could  hardly  fail 
to  create  either  the  disjmsition  of  a  rebel  or  that  of  a  saint :  but 
there  was  in  Therese  no  tendency  to  revolt.  Her  temjrerament 
— ardent,  imaginative,  abnormally  sensitive,  and  psychically 
unstable — inclined  her  to  the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  religious 
ideas ;  and  even  in  childhood  she  showed  a  fervour  and  devotion 
exceeding  that  of  her  sisters.  When  she  was  still  a  little  girl 
the  two  eldest  left  home  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  become 
nuns  in  the  Carmelite  convent  of  Lisieux.  The  departure  of 
the  first,  Pauline,  was  a  crushing  grief  to  Therese,  at  that  time] 
about  nine  years  old,  and  was  apjmrently  the  cause  of  her  first 
-desire  to  be  a  nun.  She  told  the  Superior  of  the  convent  that 
she,  too,  intended  to  be  a  Carmelite,  and  wished  to  take  the  vei 
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at  once.  The  Reverend  Mother,  a  woman  of  kindness  and  good 
«ense,  did  not  laugh ;  but  advised  her  to  wait  until  she  was 
sixteen,  and  then  to  try  her  vocafion. 

There  is  less  absurdity  than  at  first  appears  in  this  childish 
craving.  The  religious  type  is  often  strangely  precocious.  As 
the  tendency  to  music  or  painting  may  appear  in  earliest  child¬ 
hood,  so  the  sense  of  vocation  may  aw'aken  long  before  the 
implications  of  this  mysterious  impulse  are  fully  understood. 
Thus  Elizabeth  Catez,  afterwards  Soeur  Elizabeth  de  la  Trinite, 
decided  to  be  a  nun  when  she  w'as  seven  years  old,  and  began 
at  this  age  to  govern  her  inner  life.  She  and  Therese  help  us 
to  understand  the  stories  of  the  visions  and  self-dedication  of  the 
little  St.  Catherine  of  Siena;  or  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  and 
JIadame  Guyon,  determined  at  twelve  years  old  to  enter  the 
religious  life.  We  are  faced  in  all  such  cases  by  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  accelerated  development  :  strongly  marked  in 
the  case  of  Therese,  who  undoubtedly  had,  in  spite  of  the  great 
simplicity  of  her  nature,  a  real  genius  for  the  spiritual  life.  She 
tad,  too,  the  peculiarly  sensitive  psychic  organisation  which  is 
observed  in  many  of  the  historic  mystics.  A  long  and  severe 
nervous  illness  had  follow^ed  her  sister’s  departure  from  home. 
It  was  cured  by  a  form  of  auto-suggestion  for  which  many 
parallels  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  adult  religious  experience  ; 
though  few  in  that  of  children  of  her  age.  This  incident  Therese 
has  described  with  great  clearness  and  honesty.  At  a  crisis  of 
the  sickness,  when  she  was  reduced  to  utter  misery  and  weakness 
and  tormented  by  hallucinations  and  fears,  her  three  sisters 
came  to  her  room  and  knelt  before  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  praying  for  her  cure.  The  sick  child,  praying  too  as  well 
K  she  could,  suddenly  saw  the  statue  take  life  and  advance 
towards  her  with  a  smile.  Instantly  the  prayer  was  answered, 
her  pains  and  delusions  left  her,  and  she  was  cured.  This 
“vision”  being  told,  and  of  course  accepted  at  face-value  as  a 
aipernatural  grace,  marked  Therese  from  this  time  as  a  privileged 
»nl.  It  certainly  indicated  in  her  an  abnormal  suggestibility, 
comparable  with  that  which  is  revealed  by  the  similar  incident 
in  the  life  of  Julian  of  Norwich  ;  and  was  not  without  importance 
for  her  future  development. 

The  religious  transformation  and  exaltation  so  often  experienced 
in  adolescence  is  seen  in  Therese  Martin  in  its  most  intense  form. 
Tile  childish  determination  to  become  a  Carmelite  grew 
steadily  in  strength,  and  when  she  was  fourteen  she  broke  to  her 
father  her  own  intense  consciousness  of  vocation ;  a  certitude 
^bich  nothing  could  shake.  Her  inner  life,  too,  was  now  astonish- 
j  jl'  mature.  She  was  not  a  prig,  but  a  sensitive  and  affectionate 
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little  girl ;  yet  her  autobiography  is  full  of  touches  which  s® 
prise  us  by  their  depth  and  wisdom,  when  we  remember  the  ;® 
of  the  child  who  thought  and  said  them.  By  the  constant 
practice  of  small  renunciations,  self-denial  was  now  habitual  to 
her;  it  was  by  that  which  she  called  the  “little  pathway" o{ 
incessant  but  inconspicuous  sacrifices  that  her  character  wai 
formed.  Even  when  w’e  have  made  full  allowance  for  uncon. 
scious  imitation,  it  remains  clear  that  she  already  knew  at  first 
hand  many  of  the  experiences  which  the  mystics  describe. 
Though  perfectly  free  from  all  spiritual  pride,  she  was  strangely 
certain  of  her  own  communion  with  the  divine  order,  and  of  tbe 
authority  of  the  impressions  which  she  received  from  it. 

“En  C6  temps-lk,  je  n’osais  ricn  dire  do  mes  sentiments  int^rieurs;  Uvoie 
par  laquelle  je  marchais  dtait  si  droite,  si  lumineiise,  quc  jc  ne  sentaispa 
le  besoin  d’un  autre  guide  que  J4sus  .  .  .  je  pensais  que,  pour  moi,  le  k: 
Dieu  ne  se  servait  pas  d’intermediaire,  mais  agissait  dircctement." 

These  are  bold  w’ords  for  a  young  girl  reared  in  the  most  rigid 
provincial  piety,  and  taught  to  regard  her  director  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  God.  In  them  we  see  the  action  of  that  strong  wll, 
that  pow’er  of  initiative,  and  clear  conception  of  her  own  needi 
and  duties  which  redeem  her  often  emotional  religious  fervcui 
from  insipidity.  It  is  true  that  she  could  and  did  express  that 
fervour  in  the  sentimental  language  which  is  the  least  attractive 
element  in  French  piety  :  that  the  sense  of  a  special  relation¬ 
ship  and  special  destiny  which  more  and  more  possessed  her 
impelled  her  to  describe  herself  as  the  “fleurette,”  the  “petite 
fiancee,”  even  the  “jouet  ”  of  Jesus,  and  to  note  in  many  casual 
happenings  evidence  of  ‘  ‘  Les  delicatesses  du  bon  Dieu  pour  moi." 
Yet  w'e  cannot  forget  that  similar  declarations,  equally  offensive 
to  modern  taste,  abound  in  some  of  the  greatest  historical  mystics. 
Whilst  no  doubt  they  represent  the  invasion  of  human  desires 
and  instincts  into  the  field  of  spiritual  experience — its  natur  i 
craving  for  protection  and  personal  love — they  also  witness  to 
the  mystic’s  intense  personal  consciousness  of  close  communioa; 
a  consciousness  which  far  transcends  the  poor  vocabulary  ac: 
commonplace  symbols  through  which  it  must  be  expressed. 

We  cannot  dismiss  Therfese  Martin  as  a  mere  victim  o' 
religious  emotionalism,  when  we  remember  the  amazing  vig  a 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which,  when  barely  fifteen,  tl, 
gentle  and  home-loving  child,  driven  by  her  strong  sense  c! 
vocation,  planned  and  carried  through  a  life-long  separation  from 
the  father  she  adored  and  the  world  of  nature  she  loved.  With 
a  certitude  of  her  owm  duty  w'hich  nothing  could  shake,  TheK-  ^ 
interviewed  on  her  own  behalf  the  Superior  of  the  order, 
snubbed  her,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  was  kind, 
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nrtTaricated  with  her  :  demanding  from  them  permission  to  take 
l^veil  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  usual  age  of  twenty- 
one  Further,  being  taken  by  her  father  to  Eome  wdth  a  party 
of  French  pilgrims,  when  they  w^ere  all  received  by  the  Pope, 
she  had  the  courage  to  address  him  directly — although  the  priest 
in  charge  of  the  pilgrimage  forbade  it — and  asked  his  support. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  she  at  last  convinced  the  authorities  of 
lier  special  vocation,  and  was  allowed  to  become  a  postulant  in 
the  most  austere  of  all  religious  orders  at  the  unheard-of  age  of 
fifteen. 


Her  career  as  a  Carmelite  was  far  from  being  the  succession 
of  mystical  enjoyments,  the  basking  in  divine  sunshine,  which 
some  imagine  the  contemplative  life  to  be.  She  now  experienced 
(be  common  lot  of  the  “  proficient”  in  the  mystic  way ;  paying 
for  her  religious  exaltation  by  reactions,  long  periods  of  aridity, 
doubtless  due  in  part  to  exhaustion.  Then,  in  addition  to  the 
perpetual  little  sacrifices,  self-deprivations  and  penances  which 
she  imposed  on  herself,  she  seemed,  as  she  says,  to  be  plunged 
in  a  “terrible  desert,”  a  ‘‘profound  night”  of  darkness  and  soli- 
tnde,  and  prayer  itself  w-as  dreary  and  unreal.  ‘‘Tout  a  disparu 
. ,  .  ce  n’est  plus  un  voile,  c’est  un  mur  qui  s’^lfeve  jusqu’aux 
deux  et  couvre  le  firmament  4toil^.”  Outwardly,  too,  her  life 
was  difficult.  Her  superiors  seem  at  once  to  have  scented  in  her 
that  peculiar  quality  of  soul  which  is  capable  of  sanctity ;  and 
gnce  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  community  to  produce  a  saint, 
they  addressed  themselves  with  vigour  to  the  stern  task  of 
educating  Th^rese  for  her  destiny.  Still  a  child,  sensitive,  and 
physically  delicate,  she  w’as  spared  no  opportunity  of  self-denial 
and  mortification.  Her  most  trifling  failings  were  remarked,  her 
good  points  were  ignored.  When  her  health  began  to  fail  under 
a  rule  of  life  far  beyond  her  strength,  and  the  first  signs  of 
tuberculosis— that  scourge  of  the  cloister — appeared  in  her,  the 
Prioress,  in  her  ferocious  zeal  for  souls,  even  refused  to  dispense 
the  ailing  girl  from  attendance  at  the  night-office.  ‘‘Une  ame 
de  cette  trempe,  disait-elle,  ne  doit  pas  etre  traits  comme  une 
enfant,  les  dispenses  ne  sont  pas  faites  pour  elle.  Laissez-la, 
Dieu  la  sentient.” 


This  drastic  training  did  its  work.  Th^rfese  had  a  heroic  soul, 
though  her  courage  and  generosity  found  expression  for  the  most 
part  in  small  and  obscure  w’ays.  She  has  said  that  she  felt  in 
herself  the  longing  to  be  a  soldier,  an  apostle,  a  martyr  :  and 
"ithm  the  limits  of  the  cloister  she  found  means  of  satisfying 
these  desires.  ‘‘Elle  accomplissait  simplement  des  actes 
hdroiques,”  said  the  Superior  after  her  death.  Her  brave  spirit 
never  faltered.  She  hid  her  mental  and  physical  sufferings. 
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fought  her  increasing  weakness,  ate  without  hesitation  the  ronoli 
food  which  made  her  ill,  refused  every  comfort  and  amelioration 
By  this  hard  yet  humble  way  she  rose  in  a  few  years  to  the 
heights  of  perfect  self-conquest  and  moral  perfection :  pa«sinc 
through  suffering  to  a  state  in  which  love,  and  total  self-giviZ 
for  love,  was  realised  by  her  as  the  central  secret  of  the  spiritual 
life.  “La  charite  me  donna  la  clef  de  ma  vocation.  .  .  ,  Engp 
je  I’ai  trouvee.  Ma  vocation,  c’est  I’amour.”  In  this  completed 
love,  stretching  from  the  smallest  acts  of  service  to  the  most 
secret  experiences  of  the  soul,  she  found — as  every  mvstic  has 
done  in  his  own  manner — that  unifying  principle  of  action  which 
alone  gives  meaning  to  life.  So  Julian  of  Norwich  fifteen  years 
after  her  first  revelation  was  “answered  in  ghostly  understand, 
ing”  :  “Wouldest  thou  wit  thy  Lord’s  meaning  in  this  thing? 
Wit  it  well.  Love  was  his  meaning.  Who  showed  it  thee?  Lore. 
What  showed  he  thee?  Love.  Wherefore  showed  it  he?  For 
love.  Hold  thee  therein,  and  thou  shalt  wit  and  know  more  in 
the  same ;  but  thou  shalt  never  know  nor  wit  therein  other  thing 
without  end.” 

To  live  in  this  supernatural  charity  is  to  introduce  into  the 
W’orld  of  succession  the  steadfast  values  of  eternity  :  it  is,  as 
Fox  said,  to  “keep  within  the  Universal  Spirit.”  This  is  the  one 
essential  quality  of  the  saint.  “Pour  atteindre  a  la  vie  ideale 
de  Tame,”  said  Elizabeth  Catez,  who  so  greatly  exceeded  her 
fellow’-Carmelite  in  philosophic  grasp,  though  not  in  moral 
beauty,  “je  crois  qu’il  faut  vivre  dans  le  surnaturel,  prendre 
conscience  que  Dieu  est  au  plus  intime  de  nous,  et  aller  i  tout 
avec  Lui  :  alors  on  n’est  jamais  banal,  meme  en  faisant  les  actions 
les  plus  ordinaires,  car  on  ne  vit  pas  en  ces  choses,  on  les  depasse. 
Une  ame  surnaturelle  ne  traite  pas  avec  les  causes  secondes,  mais 
avec  Dieu  seulement  .  .  .  pour  elle,  tout  se  reduit  h  I’unite.” 
Therese  de  I’Enfant- Jesus  came  to  this  consummation  by  way 
of  a  total  and  generous  self-abandonment,  a  love  which  consecrated 
“les  actions  les  plus  ordinaires.”  Bhe  took  as  her  favourite  saint 
the  Cure  d’Ars  because  “he  loved  his  family  so  deeply,  and  only 
did  ordinary  things.”  This  was  the  “little  pathway”  to  reality 
on  which,  she  thought,  all  might  travel  and  none  could  miss 
the  road.  “Aux  ames  simples,  il  ne  faut  pas  des  moyens  com- 
pliques.”  Though  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  her  ardent  nature 
for  more  suffering  and  more  love  did,  more  than  once,  express 
itself  by  wmy  of  ecstatic  experience,  she  repudiated  all  abnormal 
“graces”  and  special  contemplative  powers.  “Je  ne  suis  qii’un 
pauvre  petit  oiseau  convert  seulement  d’un  l^ger  duvet ;  je  ne 
suis  pas  un  aigle,  j’en  ai  simplement  les  yeux  et  le  coour.”  Her 
spiritual  practice  became  simplified  as  she  developed.  In  the 
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last  years  of  her  life  the  Gospels  were  her  only  book  of  devotion, 
jnd  her  prayer  “  un  ^lan  du  coeur,  un  simple  regard  j’ete  vers  le 
jlel”  Yet  the  love  thus  expressed  was  no  mere  “divine  duet  ” ; 
4e  was  not  a  victim  of  that  narrow  fervour  which  finds  its 
satisfaction  in  a  vertical  relation  with  the  Divine.  Her  religion 
was  of  a  distinctly  social  type.  She  held  that  “le  zele  d’une 
Carmelite  doit  embrasser  le  monde  " ;  and  this  zeal  showed  itself, 
not  only  in  the  passionate  love  she  gave  to  her  family,  but  in 
radiant  affection  towards  all  living  beings — the  nuns  in  the  con¬ 
vent,  some  of  whom  were  extremely  tiresome  and  even  unkind, 
her  friends  and  correspondents  in  the  outside  w’orld,  the  animals 
and  birds.  She  always  had  her  eye  on  her  fellow-creatures  : 
she  wanted  to  help  them,  to  show'  light  to  them,  to  save  them. 
The  eager  service  and  voluntary  mortifications  of  her  life  closed 
with  eighteen  months  of  great  physical  suffering.  She  died  in 
September,  1897,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

Therese  Martin  had  lived  for  nine  years  within  the  walls  of 
a  small,  strictly  enclosed  convent  in  a  provincial  town.  This 
building,  and  its  dreary  little  chapel,  formed  the  setting  of  her 
religious  career.  There  was  nothing  impressive  in  her  surround¬ 
ings,  nothing  to  satisfy  those  artistic  instincts  w'hich  she  certainly 
possessed,  to  hint  at  the  poetry  and  mystery  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Her  opportunities  of  action  had  been  limited  on  every  side ; 
her  creative  impulse  found  expression  only  in  the  writing  of 
some  conventional  religious  verse,  and  the  record  of  her  thoughts 
and  ex|)eriences — composed,  not  for  publication,  but  as  an  act 
of  obedience  to  her  Superior.  Prayer,  the  teaching  of  novices, 
the  family  life  of  the  community,  and  a  small  amount  of  corre¬ 
spondence  with  those  in  the  world,  w'ere  the  only  channels 
through  which  her  passionate  love  of  humanity  could  flow.  This 
record  may  not  sound  impressive.  Its  sequel  is  amazing. 
Students  of  history  have  often  discussed  the  stages  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  through  which  a  simple  man  or  woman,  distinguished 
only  by  a  beautiful  and  humble  life,  has  been  transformed  by  the 
reverence,  love  and  myth-making  faculty  of  his  contemporaries 
into  a  supernatural  being  endowed  with  magical  powers.  This 
transformation  has  happened  within  our  own  time  in  the  person 
of  Therfese  de  rpmfant-Jesus.  This  young  girl,  whose  life  was 
marked  by  no  abnormal  incident,  who  was  brought  up  in  an 
obscure  Norman  towm,  and  deliberately  shut  herself  in  a  convent 
of  strictest  enclosure  to  remain — as  the  healthy-minded  would 
say— buried  alive  till  her  death,  is  now  loved  and  invoked 
wherever  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  is  established.  Her  short 
and  uneventful  life  has  influenced  and  comforted  countless  other 
lives.  Her  “  cause  ”  has  been  introduced  at  Rome,  and,  although 
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not  yet  canonised,  she  is  already  regarded  as  numbered  amoiu 
the  saints.  To  visit  her  grave  in  the  beautiful  hillside  cemetm 
outside  Lisieux,  and  watch  the  endless  stream  of  pilgrims  wli, 
come  on  every  day  of  the  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  ask 
her  help,  to  deposit  letters  explaining  their  needs,  and  to  lay 
on  her  tomb  for  blessing  the  clothes  of  babies  or  the  food  of  the 
sick,  is  to  understand  what  the  shrine  of  a  medimval  saint  must 
have  been  like.  It  is  to  understand  also  something  of  the 
triumphant  power  of  character,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  enclosing 
of  a  radiant  personality  within  the  cloister  is  not  burying  it  alive 

Although  the  whole  of  her  short  adult  life  had  been  passed 
behind  the  high  garden  walls  of  the  convent,  and  after  she  took 
the  veil  only  the  members  of  her  family  had  seen  her— and  this 
under  the  most  restricted  conditions — yet  at  the  time  of  her 
death  Therese  de  I’Enfant-Jesus  W'as  already  known  and  valued 
by  the  whole  towm.  That  death  was  an  event  of  importance, 
evoking  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  affection  and  rever¬ 
ence.  The  events  which  follow’ed  it  are  of  deep  interest.  Here, 
in  our  own  day,  we  have  the  swift  rise  and  diffusion  of  a  cuitiu, 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  followed  the  deaths  of  the  great 
popular  saints  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Every  element  is  present; 
the  prompt  setting  up  of  a  pilgrimage,  the  veneration  of  the 
tomb,  the  distribution  of  relics — at  the  Lisieux  convent  cards 
are  sold  bearing  splinters  and  bits  of  straw  from  the  cell  of 
Therfese — countless  reports  of  visions,  conversions,  “supernatural  I 
perfumes,”  and  miraculous  answers  to  prayer.  The  literature  of  I 
the  subject  is  already  considerable,  and  a  journal  is  published 
giving  details  of  “graces”  obtained  by  her  help.  The  causes 
which  lie  behind  such  religious  movements  as  this  are  still 
obscure ;  but  we  have  in  the  cult  of  Therese  Martin  a  valuable 
clue  by  which  to  interpret  those  reported  from  the  past.  Her 
“miracles,”  in  which  students  of  psychic  phenomena  will  find 
much  to  interest  them,  range  from  the  cure  of  cancer  to  the 
multiplication  of  bank-notes,  and  even  include  the  restoration 
of  dead  geranium-cuttings.  Many  are  obviously  explained  by 
coincidence  or  hallucination,  some  are  admirable  examples  of 
faith-healing.  But  a  few^  apparently  supported  by  good  evidence, 
seem  to  defy  rationalistic  explanation. 

The  cult  quickly  lost  its  local,  and  ultimately  its  national, 
character.  Though  French  Catholicism  rightly  claims  Therese 
as  its  peculiar  possession,  and  devotion  to  her  is  probably  more 
general  in  France  than  elsewhere,  yet  she  is  now'  venerated  in 
every  country  in  the  world,  and  distributes  her  favours  without 
regard  to  nationality.  Scotland  and  America  in  particular  have 
numerous  stories  of  her  benevolent  intervention,  at  least  as  evi- 
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iential  as  much  that  is  offered  to  us  by  the  exponents  of 
jj^tualism.  Her  legend  is  in  active  formation,  and  many  pic¬ 
turesque  incidents  were  added  to  it  during  the  war.  She  is  even 
to  have  appeared  at  the  British  Headquarters,  and  given 
jdvice  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  campaign.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  who  fought  for  France  probably 
placed  themselves  under  her  protection,  and  attribute  their  safety 
to  her  care.  A  little  time  before  her  death  she  said  to  her  sister 
Pauline:  “Une  seule  attente  fait  battre  mon  coeur;  c’est  I’amour 
que  je  recevrai  et  celui  que  je  pourrai  donner.  ,  .  .  Je  veux 
passer  mon  ciel  h  faire  du  bien  sur  la  terre  ” ;  and,  again  :  “Je 
compte  bien  ne  pas  rester  inactive  au  ciel,  mon  d^sir  est  de 
travailler  encore.”  In  these  sayings,  so  unlike  in  their  vigorous 
activism  the  conventional  aspirations  of  the  devout,  w’e  have 
probably  the  germinal  point  of  her  cultus.  It  has  come  to  be 
believed  that  this  simple  and  loving  spirit  is  indeed  spending  her 
heaven  in  doing  good ;  and  the  deeds  attributed  to  her  are  just 
those  practical  and  friendly  acts  of  kindness  through  w'hich 
during  life  she  ejcpressed  and  perfected  her  spirit  of  love. 

Evelyn  Underhill. 
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In  considering  any  aspect  of  education  in  America  there  are 
certain  features  and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  country  it  would 
be  unfair  to  overlook.  Of  the  problem  of  the  immigrant  \re 
have  heard  from  time  immemorial,  but  it  is  not  until  one  is  face 
to  face  with  it  in  the  schools  that  any  real  idea  of  its  complexities 
and  dimensions  is  possible.  Year  in,  year  out,  a  continuous 
stream  of  foreigners  fills  the  American  class-room.  Not  onlv 
does  this  occur  in  New  York,  where  the  current  is  most  congested 
but  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  West  and  Middle  West  States.  In 
one  quarter  of  a  city  Russian  Jews  will  predominate ;  in  another 
Italians ;  here  the  majority  are  Lithuanians,  Syrians  or  Armen¬ 
ians;  and  so  on.  Into  this  cosmopolitan  melange,  devoid  ash 
is  of  homogeneity,  unity  of  aim  and  cohesion,  no  time  is  to  be 
lost  in  instilling  the  first  principles  of  uniformity.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  knowdedge  of  the  country,  the  Constitution, 
civics,  a  smattering  of  history,  are  comprised  in  the  process 
known  as  Americanisation.  Necessarily  the  medfuin  through 
which  the  knowledge  of  these  things  can  be  conveyed  is  the 
English  language.  So  that  it  behoves  all  educational  authorities 
to  see  to  it  that  their  system  of  teaching  the  subject  is  of  the  best 
Faced  with  this  necessity  a  forcible  and  systematic  method  has 
been  evolved  and  is  applied  with  so  much  efficiency  that  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years  the  youngsters  have  acquired  sufficient 
mastery  of  the  language  to  meet  all  immediate  needs— of  the 
school  at  least.  Should  the  parents  of  the  children  or  their 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  require  to 
learn  it  also,  every  facility  for  doing  so  is  afforded  by  continua¬ 
tion,  industrial,  pre-vocational  schools  and  others,  many  of  which 
are  established  in  connection  with  the  different  factories  and 
industries,  and  largely  supported  by  employers,  time  being 
allowed  and  paid  for  out  of  the  working-day. 

With  the  thoroughness  that  is  a  national  characteristic,  these 
men,  for  the  most  part  ardent  advocates  of  Vocational  education, 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  finest  plant  and  equipment 
for  their  purpose  that  is  conceivable.  Were  money-making  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  existence,  there  would  be  nothing  but 
unqualified  praise  for  the  single-mindedness  of  purpose  and 
astuteness  with  which  they  pursue  their  aim. 

The  “  socialising  ”  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  grammar, 
history,  which  prevail  in  some  of  the  schools  have  been  adopted 
largely  in  vocational  training.  All,  by  now,  realise  that  the 
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-tented  workman  is  capable  of  more  endurance  and  finer  work 
an  the  discontented  one,  so  that  everything  is  done  that  is 
’^Iv  to  conduce  to  the  workers’  happiness  and  well-being.  One 
'[  the  most  progressive  firms,  in  this  respect,  is  the  American 
are  ’  .hl)er  Corai)any,  which  has  branches  all  over  the  country.  The 

uld  ne  we  visited  has  a  school  on  the  premises,  a  recreation  room, 

We  lunch  rooms,  library,  a  rest  room,  dental  and  surgical  operating 
ace  and  consulting  rooms,  and  nurses  in  daily  attendance.  The 
iej  Wanamaker  Store  in  Philadelphia,  probably  the  largest  of  the 
)iM  jortin  the  United  States,  is  another  establishment  no  less  praise- 
ttiy  (forthy  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  servants,  especi- 
ed,  .;iv  in  education  as  it  touches  the  processes  of  buying  and  sell- 
in  ing.  Not  for  a  moment  must  it  be  assumed  that  philanthropy 
ler  lays  any  part  in  these  activities.  The  sole  aim  is  efficiency,  a 
in-  sTstematic,  unassailable  efficiency,  to  which  the  youngest  and 
it  ost  insignificant  individual  unit  in  the  building  contributes 
be  jomething,  not  entirely,  be  it  said,  to  the  glory  and  pecuniary 
to-  ^vantage  of  John  Wanamaker,  the  proprietor,  but  something 
ilso  to  the  industrial  efficiency  and  pre-eminence  of  America  and 
iss  just  a  little  to  the  edification  of  the  employee  himself. 

;b  The  educational  apparatus  of  the  Wanamaker  Store  is  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  consists  of  a  dozen  lecture  rooms, 
es  library,  an  auditorium,  sick  wards  for  male  and  female  workers, 
>t  and  other  conveniences.  Here,  also,  the  hours  devoted  to  educa- 
ss  tion  are  counted  as  work  hours  and  paid  for  by  the  firm.  The 
le  sabjects  taught  are  purely  vocational,  i.e.,  suited  to  the  particular 
if  department  to  which  the  student  belongs  and  the  kind  of  work 
16  each  is  to  follow.  Describing  their  efforts  in  this  direction  as  the 
ir  humanising  of  commerce,  a  firm  of  Boston  clothiers  made  the 
0  principles  of  successful  transactions  between  employers  and 
customers  their  first  aim.  Manners  and  methods  in  approaching 
customers  are  regarded  as  essential  as  a  direct  knowledge  of  sales¬ 
manship.  Everywhere  in  this  huge  emporium  the  personal 
factor  is  the  most  important.  One  has  only  to  refer  to  the  list 
of  manufacturers  and  associations  of  manufacturers  published  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  to  understand  how 
general  is  this  kind  of  educational  activity.  This  Board  is  a 
federation  of  American  industries  existing  primarily  for  the  study 
of  industrial  problems,  improvement  in  industrial  relations  and 
promotion  of  industrial  prosj)erity  in  the  country.  The  fact 
speaks  for  itself  that  something  like  twenty-five  manufacturing 
Jssociations,  representing  practically  the  whole  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  ranging  from  the  American  cotton  manufac- 
hire,  the  hardware  manufacture,  the  paper  pulp  manufacture,  to 
every  trade  association  that  can  be  imagined  as  existing  in  a 
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country  of  such  diverse  and  multiple  needs,  are  unanimous  ij 
extending  to  their  employees  education  in  matters  pertaining  io 
their  daily  labour,  and  sometimes  of  a  more  general  type. 

Though  this  work,  for  the  most  part,  is  carried  on  indepeni 
ently  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  different  States,  and 
also  of  Washington,  these  last  are  by  no  means  averse  to  h. 
Rather,  they  do  all  they  can,  from  time  to  time,  to  encourage  it 
For  instance,  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  of  a  few  years  ago  allocated 
large  sums  of  money  to  all  schools,  whether  under  State  « 
Municipal  control,  which  should  provide  continuous  education 
for  pupils  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  on  condition  that  the 
education  was  industrial,  agricultural,  or  concerned  with  home 
economics,  and  was  not  an  intellectual  education !  The  opinion 
is  that  no  country  can  be  permanently  greater  than  its  natural 
resources  of  wealth.  Thoughts  may  obtrude,  at  this  point,  o( 
the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  greatness  that  was  Rome,  o! 
imperishable  Florence  and  Judea,  whose  permanence  of  renown 
had  little  to  do  with  natural  resources.  The  quest  of  the 
Americans,  however,  is  for  another  kind  of  permanence  and 
greatness.  And  at  this  stage  of  the  w'orld’s  fortunes  who  shall 
say  they  are  not  justified?  The  need  of  the  hour  is  production, 
and  yet  more  production.  Commerce  everywhere  is  the  prize 
of  the  foresighted  and  the  diligent.  Scientific  knowledge  mustl 
be  brought  into  relation  with  industry  and  agriculture,  and  should  j 
be  everywhere  the  active  co-operator  wdth  the  daily  needs  of  a  I 
nation.  So  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  rather  than 
underestimating  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm,  the  tireless  enter¬ 
prise  and  experimentation  displayed,  we  feel  that  promoters  of 
vocational  education  in  America,  up  to  a  certain  point,  are  deserv- 
ing  of  the  highest  praise.  But  while  these  activities  are  in  keep 
ing  with  the  best  traditions  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
country,  it  needs  no  great  business  acumen  to  understand  that  j 
they  constitute  a  sound  investment  and  that  there  is  nothing  ] 
greatly  disinterested  in  them.  Where  we  part  issue  with 
the  employers  and  devotees  of  this  kind  of  instruction  is  on  the 
point  that  vocational  education  should  be  given  at  the  factory, 
the  continuation  or  vocational,  and  not  in  the  i>ublic,  elementary 
schools.  Large  employers  of  labour  and  masters  of  industry  are 
constantly  lamenting  that  the  schools  do  not  begin  instruction  in  I 
the  vocational  processes  soon  enough,  that  they  do  not,  in  a  word,  ^ 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  of  industry.  Factory  educa¬ 
tional  organisation,  it  is  argued,  would  not  be  required  if  the 
formal  schools’  systems  met  the  requirements  of  the  age,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  requirements  of  the  age  are  well-drilled  armies  of 
potential  drapers,  clothiers,  engineers,  butchers,  bakers  aud 
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^jndlestick-makers,  and  the  rest  of  them.  Already  in  many  of 
the  pre-vocational  schools  boys  and  girls  of  ten  years  of  age  and 
opwards  give  something  like  six  hours  a  week  to  mechanical 
gjuployment  in  the  school  workshops ;  from  which  many  of  the 
\fijs  obtain  the  necessary  certificate  of  proficiency  and  go  straight 
to  wage-earning.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  after  he  has  mastered 
Ijie  three  R’s,  are  nature,  literature,  history  and  cognate  subjects 
rather  than  those  which  have  a  direct  reference  to  some  vocation. 
The  love  of  variety  and  change  of  occupation  which  exists  in  every 
child  is,  in  this  way,  too  early  restricted  to  one  set  pursuit  and 
youthful  adaptability  taken  advantage  of.  While  the  tendencies, 
among  adult  workers,  are  all  in  the  direction  of  mechanical, 
highly  specialised  efficiency — the  artisan  or  workman  so  often 
being  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  the  repetition  of  a  single  move¬ 
ment  or  a  set  of  movements  with  monotonous  precision — many 
people  are  intent  on  limiting  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  tastes, 
and  ambitions  which  alone  can  neutralise  the  effects  of  monoton¬ 
ous  toil,  for  it  is  only  in  youth  that  these  tastes  can  have  free 
expression  and  encouragement ;  and  it  is  they  alone  that  bring 
respite,  enlargement,  emancipation,  as  well  as  incentive,  to 
endure  the  mechanical  and  monotonous. 

The  advocates  of  the  more  material  kind  of  training  are,  how'- 
ever,  so  greatly  in  the  majority  in  America  that  anything  like  a 
due  recognition  of  the  claims  of  a  more  liberal  education  is  the 
last  thing  to  ex[)ect.  National  greatness  and  pre-eminence,  to 
the  thinking  of  most  people,  as  we  have  intimated,  are  commen¬ 
surate  with  national  wealth  and  nothing  else.  Only  when  the 
conviction  is  born  that  there  are  finer  things  in  life  than  money¬ 
making,  that,  when  all  is  said,  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raiment,  will  adjustment  be  ix)ssible. 

Another  factor  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering 
the  question  of  vocati^al  education  is  the  temperament  of  the 
American.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  American  with  work  in  hand 
to  be  just  a  little  in  a  hurry.  A  quick  rather  than  a  profound 
thinker,  with  abounding  energy  and  initiative,  if  his  ideals  lean 
to  material  rather  than  spiritual  enlightenment,  it  is  not  altogether 
s  matter  for  surprise.  Then,  impregnated  with  the  thought  of 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  country,  he  wishes,  naturally, 
to  participate  in  an  El  Dorado  so  close  at  hand.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  later  for  culture  and  intellectuality,  he  argues. 
Just  at  present  everyone’s  energies  must  be  bent  on  material 
success.  And  education,  as  he  understands  it,  means  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  employee  that  he  may  become  a  producer  in  the 
quickest  time  possible.  More  than  most  people  the  American 
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18  remarkable  for  an  untiring  adaptability  to  his  surromulia^ 
not  only  because  his  surroundings  are  vast  and  mutable  bi 
largely  because  of  his  vitality  and  the  virile  pioneer  spirit  that  k 
not  nearly  exhausted.  Were  he  not  so  happy  and  f-y/i 
tempered,  and  self-sufficing,  he  would  not  be  nearly  so  pleiK  . 
to  encounter.  This  kind  of  thing,  however,  is  not  without  it 
disadvantages.  A  story  is  told  of  INIr.  Southey,  the  poet.  On. 
day  he  w’as  explaining  his  daily  time-table  to  a  North  Countrv 
visitor.  At  one  hour,  he  said,  he  was  occupied  with  history;  at 
another  with  science ;  later,  literature  absorbed  him ;  and  so  on 
allocating  some  pursuit  to  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  The 
old  Scot  listened  quietly  until  he  had  finished  and  then  rejoined 
a  little  sceptically  “  It’s  all  verra  weel,  Mr.  Southey,  but 
me,  when  is  it  ye  find  time  to  think?”  It  is  something  the  same 
with  the  modern  American.  His  assiduity  in  so  many  things 
does  not  leave  him  much  time  to  think.  However,  he  has  suffi. 
cient  acumen  to  realise  that  education  is  something  that  he  can¬ 
not  afford  to  disregard.  Hence  his  hurry  to  adopt  it  as  a  hand¬ 
maid  in  acquiring  a  fortune.  Now  to  be  in  a  hurry  over  educa 
tion  is  invariably  to  make  mistakes  and  act  from  wrong 
premises.  While  education,  which  is  dynamic  rather  than 
static  in  quality,  requires  continual  adjustment,  it  demands 
thoughtful  and  deliberate  adjustment.  Clearly  it  is  a  process,  an 
instrument,  in  the  application  of  which,  if  one  must  hasten  at  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  hasten  slowly.  Everyw’here  in  America  experi¬ 
mentation  is  rife,  and  sometimes  new  theories  and  practices, 
largely  because  they  are  new,  are  substituted  for  old  ones  without 
justification.  Not  so  long  ago  the  Federal  Government  offered 
higher  grants  of  money  to  the  different  States  to  encourage  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  home  industries,  limiting  the  grants 
to  students  between  fourteen  and  eighteen.  The  Government 
recognised  the  principle  that  no  country  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
scientific  appreciation  of  its  national  rfsources.  At  the  same 
time  it  found  cause  to  denounce  the  older  system  because  it 
tended  to  develop  the  power  of  the  specialist  and  professional 
to  the  neglect  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer.  We 
trust  that  some  formal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  specialist  and  professional  admitted  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  greatest  success  of  agriculture  was  made  and  opportunities 
left  them  to  continue  their  researches.  The  incident  has  the 
true  democratic  ring  that  would  commend  it  to  many. 

Just  at  present  there  are  additional  reasons  why  the  American 
should  be  in  a  hurry  about  education.  Many  weak  places  in  the 
prevailing  system  w'ere  revealed  by  the  army  tests.  Illiterates 
and  the  physically  unfit  were  far  too  numerous  to  excuse  any- 
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i  thing  Iik6  complacence  for  many  years  to  come.  This  helps  to 
I  explain  why  everyone  in  America  is  interested  in  education,  and 
particularly  in  vocational  education.  Not  only  the  experts  but 
the  non-professionals  and  the  non-political  discuss,  criticise,  and 
suggest  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  best,  a  state  of  affairs  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  danger,  implying  as  it  does  an  impatience  that, 
if  not  destructive  of  good  results,  may  seriously  retard  them. 
While  it  has  long  been  an  occasion  of  boasting  in  the  States  that, 
given  a  fair  intelligence,  any  boy  or  girl,  rich  or  poor,  white  or 
coloured,  can  pass  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university, 
there  are  many  people  to-day  advocating  a  college  education 
(equal  to  our  secondary  school  training)  for  all.  This  and  other 
progressive  measures  are  being  mooted  in  the  tremendous  access 
of  energy  and  interest  which  has  attended  the  present  need  for 
oversight  and  expansion.  Whether  the  world  is  to  be  made  safe 
for  democracy  does  not  so  much  trouble  the  Americans,  appar¬ 
ently,  as  that  as  a  democracy  America  shall  be  made  safe  for  the 
world.  It  is  largely  because  education  is  such  a  fx?rsonal  matter 
in  the  country  that  so  much  has  been  achieved  in  a  comparatively 
little  time.  The  half-hearted  attention  it  has  received  in  the 
past  in  this  country  from  people  and  ministers  whose  achieve¬ 
ments,  intellectual  and  other,  would  have  presupposed  more  all¬ 
round  visualising  of  so  important  a  subject,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
United  States.  The  danger  comes  from  an  opposite  quarter 
there,  where  everyone  assumes  he  has  a  right  to  a  finger  in  the 
educational  pie. 

It  is,  however,  when  all  is  said,  round  the  question  of  vocational 
education,  both  in  and  out  of  the  schools,  that  the  most  heated 
controversies  rage.  So  conflicting  are  the  opinions,  so  incontro¬ 
vertible  the  arguments  for  a  practical  and  technical  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  liberal  education  that  it  has  been  said,  rather  perti¬ 
nently,  it  is  the  American  attitude  towards  education  that  is  in 
^eater  need  of  readjustment  than  the  curriculum.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  consensus  of  agreement  is  on  the 
side  of  the  so-called  vocational  training.  Of  what  this  consists,  at 
what  its  promoters  are  aiming,  in  what  particulars  it  conflicts  with 
the  claims  of  a  more  liberal  education  requires  little  explanation, 
for  vocational  education  is  really  no  new  thing  either  in  America 
!  or  elsewhere.  Though  over  there  one  is  expected  to  regard  it  as 
something  of  an  enviable  novelty,  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  terms  of  applied  sciences  like  electrical  engineering,  chemistry, 
carpentry,  or  hygiene,  or  applied  crafts  like  dressmaking,  book- 
hinding,  and  stenograplfy.  By  right  other  subjects  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  For  instance,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Benaissance 
Latin  vt-as  vocational,  the  knowledge  of  it  being  indispensable  to 
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all  professions  "fexcept  arms.  Mathematics  was,  and  is,  no  ley 
vocational,  though  it  happens  to  be  cultural  as  well.  All  trainino 
we  might  say,  that  is  directly  applicable  to  the  problem  of  subast 
ence  is  vocational ,  though  it  may  vary  with  the  needs  of  different 
ages,  races,  and  environments.  This,  however,  is  to  apply  a  much 
more  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  word  than  obtains  at 
present,  in  America.  Brought  down  to  first  principles,  the  pro- 
moters  of  vocational  education  are  teaching  how  to  work  in  order 
to  live  as  opposed  to  that  older  and  more  leisurely  method  o! 
teaching  how  to  live,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  work. 

To  assume  in  education  that  any  one  method  is  superior  to  an- 
other  or  that  the  inculcation  of  a  certain  class  of  facts  and  stimuli 
must  be  practised  at  the  expense  of  others,  on  the  plea  that  the 
future  life  of  the  child  will  demand  more  proficiency  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  than  another,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  defeating  the  end  for 
which  education  exists.  The  need  of  the  State  and  the  necessity 
of  the  industrialist  should  be  secondary  here  to  the  preparation  for 
the  all-round  adjustment  of  the  child  to  life  for  which  education 
primarily  is  undertaken.  The  most  enlightened  vocational  train¬ 
ing  savours  not  of  education,  but  rather  of  exploitation.  It  entails 
instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  processes  instead  of  freedom  in 
all.  To  restrict  a  child  to  one  set  of  activities  is  to  lose  sight  of 
the  potentialities  that  defy  all  computation  by  teacher  or  educa¬ 
tionist  of  the  child  mind,  while  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  these 
possibilities  may  often  make  education  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing. 

This  is  the  danger  in  America.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  vocational  education  is  assuming  the  features  and  character 
of  specialised  training,  a  mere  adaptation  to  the  economic  side  of 
life.  So  that  with  all  their  talk  of  ideals  and  panaceas,  of  future 
expansion  and  the  rest  of  it,  to  the  impartial  observer  it  seems 
that  they  arc  much  more  bound  up  with  the  letter  of  the  law  than 
with  the  law  itself.  It  is  as  if  they  would  assert,  in  defiance  of 
educational  precedents  and  opinion  established  for  something  like 
five  hundred  years,  and  of  the  fact  that  children  of  to-day  are 
identical  with  the  children  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  needs  and  requirements,  that  their  w^ay  is  best.  If  it  is 
not  best  for  everybody  it  is  best  for  America.  In  effect  they 
declare  that  a  wheaten  loaf  may  be  a  fine,  digestible  and  nourish¬ 
ing  thing,  but  maize,  being  a  national  product,  it  shall  be  maize 
cake  and  no  other  that  shall  be  eaten  there.  The  attitude  is  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  their  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  in 
regard  to  railway  development.  An  omnipresent  proof  of  the 
virulent  obstinacy  of  the  railway  mania  of  last  century  is  the 
“  Elevated  ”  of  New  York  City,  probably  the  most  hideous  struc- 
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tore  extant,  and  in  one  of  the  most  potentially  beautiful  cities  in 
jj,e  world.  So  obtrusively  obvious  is  it  that  none  but  a  vigorous 
jnd  preoccupied  race  could  tolerate  it.  They  would  rise  in  a  body 
ind  destroy  it  in  a  night.  Persistence  in  a  too  strictly  vocational 
education  may  have  similar  disastrous  consequences.  But  in  the 
jjse  of  education  it  is  impossible  to  pull  down,  as  they  are  pulling 
down  portions  of  the  “Elevated,”  because  the  superstructure, 
whose  foundations  are  education,  admits  of  no  reconstruction  once 
the  time  for  building  has  passed. 

However,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  advocates  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  vocational  education  are  not  having  it  all  their  own 
wav.  From  the  seclusion  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton  the 
opprobriously  termed  armchair  educationists  are  denouncing  in  no 
:,iioertain  voice  the  too  exclusive  training  in  industrial  arts.  They 
plead  eloquently  and  consistently  for  at  least  some  acquaintance 
with  the  more  cultural  subjects — the  opening  and  keeping  open  of 
some  wandow^s  of  the  soul,  truly  magic  casements,  through  which, 
only  too  likely,  all  that  many  of.  the  children  are  ever  to  know  of 
beauty  and  romance  may  freely  enter. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  vocatioiial  education  in  the  Atlantic 
Ifonthly^  of  last  November,  one  of  the  foremost  educationists  of 
America  says  : — “  A  special  programme  of  training — vocational  or 
business— before  the  end  of  the  high  school  training  is  a  menace  to 
democracy.  ^Moreover,  it  is  German.  .  .  Such  vocational  training 
was  in  Germany,  and  is  here  a  deliberate  attempt.  A  working- 
class  vocational  education  before  the  end  of  a  high  school  course 
is  education  backward,  the  training  of  a  man  into  a  machine,  a 
80ul  into  a  pair  of  hands.  It  is  education  for  autocracy ;  the 
German  system  which  in  its  People’s  Schools  carries  90  per  cent, 
of  German  children  up  to  an  eighth  grade  (seventh  standard),  then 
blocks  all  further  education  except  in  trades  and  continuation 
jcbools.”  So  speaks  the  2>i'ogressive  and  true  educationist  of 
America.  In  accordance  with  this  view  the  President  of  the 
Stetson  Shoe  Company  said  the  other  day  :  “  We  don’t  want  boys 
taught  to  make  shoes  in  the  schools.  We  can  teach  them  better 
here  at  the  factory.  We  want  them  to  be  educated  at  school. 
We  need  intelligent,  adaptable  men,  interested  men  who  see  that 
their  welfare  and  our  welfare  are  one.  A  few  hours  in  a  shoe-shop 
will  give  a  green  hand  skill  enough  for  wages,  doing  for  him  all 
that  the  years  of  distracting  vocational  work  in  school  would  do 
and  do  but  poorly.” 

As  yet,  in  America,  the  great  awakening  of  the  workers  to  the 
consequences  of  their  children  being  trained  largely  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  employer  has  not  come.  Beguiled  by  the  somewhat 
ambiguous  promises  and  possibilities  of  a  democratic  system  o( 
education,  they  are  at  present  as  credulous  of  benefits  as  they  are 
heedless  of  the  fact  that  the  cleavage  between  the  education  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  is  almost  as  sharp  there  as  in  England.  So  that 
in  spite  of  the  American  pride  in  a  system  of  education  that  makes 
a  point  of  giving  free  access  to  the  university,  the  advocates  of 
vocational  education  are  as  guilty  of  exploitation  as  we,  though 
we  have  the  courage  to  denounce  it  as  short-sighted  and  capital 
istic.  When  all  is  said,  education  must  be  judged  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  advantages  it  will  be  likely  to  bestow  on  the  child- 
not  the  child  as  a  jwtential  wage-earner,  a  potential  cari-ienter  but 
a  potential  human  being. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  working-class  everywhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  demanding  that  everything  shall  be  done 
in  education  to  place  the  child  in  touch  and  keeji  it  in  touch  with 
the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  world,  that  care  should 
be  taken  for  the  whole  lives  of  the  children,  and  that  their  school 
training  must  not  be  one-sided  and  fragmentary.  To  be  entireh 
beneficial  it  must  also  be  free  from  class  prejudice  and  class 
antagonism,  essentials  which  the  more  short-sighted  and  bigoted 
among  the  Labour  Party  in  their  desire  to  strengthen  their  organi¬ 
sation  are  apt  to  ignore. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  kind  of  education  is  to 
be  substituted  for  the  vocational,  that  while  not  actually  equipping 
the  children  for  wage-earning,  will,  pending  that  necessity,  be 
really  worth  while.  The  education  which  a  few  of  the  best 
colleges  in  America  are  supplying,  approaches,  as  near  as  anything 
can,  to  the  old-termed  liberal  education  which  has  been  the  ideal  1 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  on  the  subject  since  Ascham,  da  Feltre, 
and  Milton.  It  should  not,  for  instance,  exclude  one  set  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  likely  to  supply  a  broad  and  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  life  for  another,  nor  does  it  mean  specialised  training 
in  the  classical  languages  at  the  expense  of  modern.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  services  it  performs  are  to  be 
transmuted  ultimately  into  life  and  living.  Mathematics  which 
acquaints  the  young  with  abstract  thought  is  scarcely  more  im¬ 
portant  than  history  that  affords  some  sort  of  background  and 
perspective  to  modern  life  ;  w’hile  the  power  to  perceive  and  enjoy 
beauty,  to  interpret  character,  and  participate  in  the  highest  emo¬ 
tions  should  employ  attention  in  their  turn.  Dogmatism,  above 
all  in  the  class-room,  however,  is  to  be  avoided  as  unlikely  to  con¬ 
duce  to  an  oj'en  mind  and  as  a  deterrent  to  an  ability  to  weigh 
all  evidence  before  committing  oneself.  Or,  as  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  has  defined  it  :  “  The  more  purely  intellectual  aim  of 
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jducation  should  be  the  endeavour  to  make  us  see  and  imagine 
lie  world  in  an  objective  manner  as  far  as  possible  as  it  is  in 
[jelf,  and  not  merely  through  the  distorting  medium  of  personal 

lesires.” 

This  is  not  for  a  moment  to  underestimate  the  need  of  vocational 
ninin"  when  the  time  comes  for  it.  The  working  ability  of  the 
oiith  of  any  nation  must  be  trained  effectively  and  completely, 
lut  not  until  an  age  when  the  boy  or  girl  can  judge,  to  some 
jtent,  what  he  or  she  would  like  to  be.  To  oppose  the  claims 
if  technical  and  vocational  skill  by  empty  talk  about  the 
iimanities  would  be  as  dangerous  as  foolish  in  a  nation  whose 
fsoiirces  are  so  vast  and  numerous,  and  especially  when  there 
so  urgent  a  demand,  the  w’orld  over,  for  commodities  and 
:orkmen. 

As  to  the  product  that  the  better  kind  of  education  is  likely  to 
[Tolve  at  the  present  juncture,  we  need  have  no  qualms.  All  are 
[like  insisting  on  the  development  of  character  and  capacity  with 
jstniction  upon  such  broad  lines  that,  given  occasion,  boys  and 
lirls  will  have  no  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  quickly  and 
fiiciently  to  any  need  or  change  that  occurs.  In  other  words, 
(hat  are  wanted  are  young  men  and  women  of  character,  all- 
aund  ability,  and  a  quick  and  efficient  adaptability. 

Could  men  live  by  bread  alone  w'e  might  be  content  with  voca- 
lonal  education.  But  when  the  wherewithal  to  meet  the  daily 
leeds  has  been  procured  there  is  that  in  the  soul  of  man  that 
requires  a  different  kind  of  satisfaction.  Ambiguous  terms  like 
l^pir,1tion,  ethics,  religion,  ambition  do  not  nearly  cover  or  ex- 
lain  the  yearnings  for  something  beyond  tbe  material  and  the 
vervday.  Despise  and  abuse  these,  fail  to  respect  and  encourage 
hem  in  the  early  years,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse 
Itan  the  first.  The  subsequent  dissatisfaction  wdth  life  and  the 
rarest  engendered  by  their  neglect  is  fraught  with  much  evil, 
me  the  less  potent  because  it  is  intangible  and  obscure  in  its 
arise,  as  the  psycho-analysts  are  proving.  Nor  are  these  things 
Bthe  domain  of  education  than  training  in  the  vocational  sub¬ 
sets.  Though  they  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  ideal  and'  the 
spiritiinl,  their  demand  for  cognisance  and  approval  can  be  no  leas 
urgent,  for  the  control  of  them  means  the  control  of  thought, 
rtiuh  is  as  essential  as  the  control  of  matter.  When  all  is  said, 
ralture  will  persist  in  a  certain  percentage  of  mankind  in  defiance 
if  the  most  exclusive  vocational  preparations.  Men  and  women 
ire  born  into  the  world  every  day  who  struggle  and  succeed, 
igainst  apparently  insuperable  odds,  to  maintain  in  their  lives  the 
irreetness  of  knowledge,  so  that  so  far  as  an  education  fails  to 
reeognis('  this  as  necessary  for  certain  types  of  mind — be  it  one 
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that  would  give  the  mastery  of  every  trade  on  earth— it  ig 
mentally  unpractical. 

Then  again,  the  responsibility  and  leadership  to  which  all  niej 
aspire  bring  with  them  the  obligations  of  culture — of  a  trainini 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  mechanical,  as  also! 
desire  for  an  increase  of  knowledge.  While  in  a  condition  ol 
savagery  nothing  is  practical  that  does  not  help  to  support  life 
in  civilisation  everything  is  practical  that  helps  one  to  live  happiii 
in  an  intricate  and  complex  environment.  The  ability  to  build  j 
bridge,  to  plough  a  field  is  practical  ability,  so  in  no  less  (le<iee 
is  the  power  to  appreciate  good  literature,  and  music,  to  debate 
and  reason  correctly,  etc.  This  being  so,  and  the  fact  that  tbe 
number  of  young  people  is  negligible  that  have  not  a  quota  o( 
idealism  and  spiritual  ambition,  if  one  is  at  pains  to  discover  it 
a  general  education  will  l)e  more  beneficial  in  the  long  run  than 
a  special  training  and  technical  knowledge. 

Instances  will  occur  to  most  of  those  who,  unfitted  by  tastes 
and  aptitudes  for  technical  work,  though  not  an  iota  behind  in 
intelligence,  in  order  to  be  made  practical  have  been  sent  to 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  the  like,  sometimes  regardless  of  an 
unmistakable  bias  tow^ards  different  things.  While  the  highly 
talented  among  authors,  artists,  and  musicians  are  able  to  retries 
early  mistakes  of  this  sort,  many  of  the  less  endowed  never  re¬ 
cover  the  advantages  lost  by  the  false  start.  Surely  nothing 
could  be  more  w’asteful  than  the  education  that  necessitatea 
abandonment  and  a  new  beginning  along  different  lines  when  the 
receptive  and  impressionable  years  have  passed.  So  that  wither 
without  regard  for  the  fact  that  present  circumstances  necessitate 
the  greater  application  of  the  principles  of  vocational  training,  the 
danger,  we  think,  of  sacrificing  the  greater  essentials  of  education 
is  not  without  a  certain  menace  to  the  future  of  America. 


Lucie  Simpson. 


he  DKAMAS  of  henry  BERNSTEIN  AND  THE 
WORSHIP  OF  STRENGTH. 


fLUN-sHAVEN,  angular,  strong-willed  and  a  Jew,  M.  B.  is  to-day 
iie  celebrated  and  wealthy  author  of  fifteen  successful  plays. 
Prom  the  Marche  to  the  Secret,  each  of  his  works  has  been 
rjeived  with  enthusiasm  or  hostility,  never  indifference,  and 
ieu,  in  1911,  a  clique  tried  to  exclude  him  from  the  Comedie 
Pranfiiiso,  2,000  signatures  were  found  in  three  days  to  protest 
this  “Insulte  a  la  Liberte  de  I’Art.”  If  victory  belongs 
3  those  who  seek  one  aim  only  and  struggle  for  it  with  all  their 
rengtli,  it  was  inevitable  that  Monsieur  Bernstein  should  suc- 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  only  aim  of  his  career  was  to 
lin  success.  His  purpose  is  not,  like  that  of  Brieux,  to  defend 
j  social  theory,  nor  to  unfold  on  the  stage,  like  Bataille,  the 
nalvsis  of  a  complex  and  personal  sensibility.  The  sole  object 
jf  Bernstein,  despite  his  pretensions,  is  the  applause  of  the 
iblic.  By  means  of  his  well-chosen  characters,  the  brutality 
3f  his  subjects,  his  coups  de  thddtre,  his  bone-and-muscle  style, 
Dernstein  has  shaken  multitudes,  taken  them  by  the  throat,  made 
hem  gasp,  but  always  applaud  .  .  .  and  pay. 

Now,  these  multitudes,  that  public  which  Bernstein  intended 
ii)  conquer  at  any  cost,  had  been  by  degrees  completely  trans- 
'rmed.  The  ancient  aristocracy,  with  its  native  taste  for  har- 
Lony  and  delicacy,  having  supported  all  the  classical  surrivances 
i  the  nineteenth  century,  from  the  boring  Ponsard  to  the 
iparkling  Pailleron,  w’as  falling  asleep  in  its  vieux  faubourg. 
Empire  financiers  and  their  successors  of  1880,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  a  certain  atmosphere  of  substantial  elegance 
and  real  fashionable  manners,  were  in  their  turn  overtaken  and 
passed  by  the  greedy  and  brutal  pack  of  enriched  democracy. 
The  type  of  the  nouveau  riche  had  not  been  created  by  the  war. 
Monsieur  Poirier  and  even  Monsieur  Jourdain  were  already  types 
of  the  nouveaux  riches.  Yet  the  twentieth-century  parvenu  is 
a  new,  violent,  powerful  and  vulgar  type  of  man.  He  has 
remained  lying  in  w’ait  for  Fortune  as  a  highwayman  at  the 
cross-roads.  Audacious  and  obscure,  he  has  not  been  noticed,  and, 
ffiddenly,  he  springs  out  of  the  darkness,  wealthy  and  mighty, 
gambling,  trading,  speculating,  and  silently  leaning  his  square 
ahonlder  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  “Bourse.”  This  type  of 
man  is  not  without  qualities  :  self-confidence,  will,  tenacity, 
liwision.  He  despises  talent,  birth,  art,  but  feels  a  kind  of  aw’e 
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for  them,  the  awe  of  the  unknown  :  his  God  is  money,  his 
ship,  strength.  He  feels  himself  the  master  of  the  hour  and 
looks  scornfully  at  the  weak,  coward  and  eager  crowd  gravitati- 
in  his  shadow.  Being  a  man  of  business,  he  considers  life  as" 
business  where  interests  clash  together.  Being  a  fighting  man 
his  only  morality  is  the  morality  of  success.  As  he  remains  a 
common  workman,  he  enjoys  nothing  but  violent  sensations,  and 
his  whole  youth,  spent  in  hard  labour  and  misery,  avenges  itself 
in  a  burning  and  late  thirst  for  enjoyment  and  gross  delight. 

Such  is  the  new  public  that  Bernstein  has  recognised— he  has 
understood  its  qualities  and  defects,  its  limited  intelligence  its 
love  of  action ;  above  all,  he  has  understood  that,  in  order  to 
interest  it  and  win  its  applause,  he  must  speak  chiefly  of  its 
idol — Money.  This  explains  why  most  of  Bernstein’s  plays  hare 
as  their  turning-point,  a  matter  of  money.  As  soon  as  the  curtain 
is  raised  in  Le  Marche  we  know  everything  about  the  state  of 
Gaston  Cernier’s  fortunes.  Ruined  by  his  own  carelessness,  he 
leaves  to  his  wife  the  direction  of  his  affairs.  She  endeavours  to 
make  him  general  secretary  of  the  “Nouvelle  Croisade”  with  an 
enormous  salary.  But,  in  order  to  succeed,  Germaine  has  to 
make  all  possible  sacrifices  :  she  has  to  accept  the  dishonourable 
proposals  of  Du  Prancey,  and  finally  does  not  refuse  the  advances 
of  Forou,  who  sincerely  loves  her,  but  whom  she  despises. 
Germaine  has  for  her  husband  the  most  sincere  love,  but  it  is 
precisely  because  she  loves  him,  because  she  wants  to  defend  his 
fortune  and  happiness  that  she  accepts  all  these  compromises. 
So  the  whole  drama,  which  consists  in  the  opposition  between 
the  careless  egotism  of  Gaston  Cernier  and  the  energy  of  his 
wife,  is  overshadowed  by  the  eternal  ghost  of  ^foney.  Such  is  also 
the  central  point  of  La  Rafale — Robert  de  Chaceroy  has  gambled 
and  lo.st,  and  robbed  640,000  francs  to  pay  his  debts.  Helkel 
de  Brechebel,  like  Germaine  Cernier,  sacrifices  her  honour,  and 
•dares  even  threaten  her  father  with  the  menace  of  a  scandal, 
in  order  to  get  the  sum  which  will  save  the  man  she  loves. 
The  title  itself  of  Le  Voleur  shows  that  the  drama  turns  around 
a  money  matter.  But,  even  when  money  is  not  the  centre  itself 
of  action,  there  is  not  one  of  Bernstein’s  plays  without  a  market 
or  a  speculation.  Israel,  Le  Bercail,  La  Griffe,  have  more  than 
one  scene  which  might  be  acted  on  the  steps  of  the  “Bourse 
or  in  the  office  of  a  business  man.  ShakesjX'are’s  s)iectators 
enjoyed  dramas  sometimes  mixed  with  interludes  of  dancing  and 


singing.  Moliere’s  comedies  used  to  stop  and  give  way  to  some 
(livertissements.  Tn  our  sad  time  dialogues  between  traders  or 
parvenus  have  been  substituted  for  pageants  and  ballets.  Balzac, 
haunted  by  his  own  financial  problems,  used  to  dwell,  in  each 
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of  his  novels,  on  the  fortune  or  debts  of  his  characters.  Bern- 
Ltein  has  brought  the  question  to  the  foreground.  He  speaks  of 
‘‘passif— options — coins — conseil  d’adrninistration  ”  exactly  as 
Kacine  or  Quinault  used  to  speak  of  “feux — flammes — chaines.” 
f{e  has  adopted  and  systematised  the  theory  which  Hervieu 
developed  in  L' Armature.  Money  is  for  liim  the  only  basis  of 
jociety,  the  aim  towards  which  all  activities  are  bent,  the  true 
vi>lanation  of  every  action  or  feeling ;  a  matter-of-fact,  realistic 
philosophy  which  kills  all  noble  aspiration  and  virtue  except 
Action. 

“Men  of  Action,”  indeed,  describes  almost  all  Bernstein’s 
characters.  They  do  not  know  those  delicacies  aux  multiples 
■..mres  which  make  Francois  de  Curel’s  dramas  so  enticing  and 
mplex.  Bernstein’s  public  would  not  understand.  It  likes  to 
^cognise  on  the  stage  the  rudimentary  feelings  of  its  own  heart, 

'  njve  all,  Ambition,  xvhich  creates  Action.  Listen  to  Forou, 

'  i  instance  : — 

"Quand  j’etais  tout  jeune  ct  que  je  vivais  chez  mon  perc,  qui  4tait 
dauij  un  petit  pays  perdu,  une  fois,  il  e.^t  descendu  a  la  maison 
'  ix  ou  trois  voyageuses  dc  Paris.  .  .  .  Leur  parfum  dont  on  avait  plein 
les  narincs,  lours  toilettes  bien  scrrecs  a  la  taille,  avcc  des  jupes  qui 
fiisaient  du  frou-frou  quand  elles  marcliaient,  leurs  rircs  clairs  qui  ne 
ronaicnt  pas  comme  los  gros  rires  du  village,  .  .  .  tout  (ja  m 'avait 
•i.'Ule.’’ 

And  the  child  will  sacrifice  forty  years  of  his  life,  forty  years 
of  labour,  of  sleepless  nights,  to  enter  that  world  of  whose 
^i>tence  he  had  not  even  guessed  till  then,  but  whose  fragrance 
he  has  felt  on  the  threshold  of  his  father’s  inn. 

Etienne  Landry,  in  Le  Bercail,  has  the  same  strength  of  am¬ 
bition.  His  whole  purpose  is  action.  He  never  reads,  never 
thinks,  never  dreams:  “La  plupart  des  vers  que  j’entends,”  he 
says,  “me  paraissent  un  pen  bebetes,”  and  his  philosophy  of  life 
^plains  why  he  despises  so  much  all  that  deals  with  thought  and 
rt:  “J’accepte  le  monde  tel  que  je  I’ai  trouve.  Et  je  suis 
uain,  du  reste,  que  les  paroles,  les  rimes  et  les  poetes  ne 
hangeront  rien  a  rien,”  a  utilitarian  philosophy  wdiich  w’ould 
V.clop  manly  qualities,  help  towards  success,  but  is  not  sufficient 
ogive  happiness.  Etienne  Landry,  ambitious  of  money;  Farou, 
bitioiis  of  luxury,  have  a  brother,  Jacques  Brachard,  ambitious 
f  power.  Jacques  Brachard,  indeed,  is  the  r^sum^  of  all  the 
bit  ions  of  the  theatre  of  Bernstein.  Born — God  knows  where, 
'  cqiit's  has  been  a  porter  on  La  Joliette  quays.  Fifteen  years 
j  'ier  he  lives  in  Egypt,  assumes  the  title  of  Brachart-Pacha,  is 
j  ^nngir  of  an  important  newspaper,  administrator  of  two  big 
I  ipanies.  One  fine  morning  he  settles  in  Paris,  where  he  came 
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to  launch  his  famous  Egyptian  Copper  Stock.  He  knows  even 
one,  his  fortune  doubles,  trebles,  he  is  one  of  the  Kings  of  mode^ 
society.  Thus  every  form  of  ambition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
theatre  of  Bernstein.  Achille  Cortelon,  in  La  Griffe,  even  mote 
his  wife  Antoinette,  represent  political  ambition.  Somewhere 
else  we  see  Baron  Lebourg,  mere  parvenu,  whose  ambition  it  jj 
to  be  considered  on  a  footing  with  the  ancient  aristocracy. 

If  all  the  principal  characters  of  Bernstein’s  dramas  have  sad 
souls,  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  kind  of  morality  we  may  expect 
in  their  lives.  To  pay  one’s  debts  or  instalments  due  is  the 
highest  idea  of  honesty  most  of  them  can  conceive.  La  Gri|« 
is  the  lamentable  history  of  a  man  who,  starting  life  as  an  honest 
journalist,  fighting  for  ideas  in  which  he  sincerely  believes,  by 
degrees  betrays  his  party,  and  sells  his  conscience  to  become  j 
deputy  and  a  minister.  In  the  last  act  of  the  play  we  see  him 
suddenly  going  mad  at  the  accusation  of  the  Parliament.  Let 
us  listen  to  Jacques  Brachart,  when,  far  from  social  convention? 
far  from  affected  politeness,  he  speaks  the  real  language  of  hi- 
thought : — 

“Ah  I  Ah  I  je  I’attendais  ce  mot  la,  I’honneur!  Mais  je  m'en  f .  ..j, 
rhonneurl  Je  n’ai  pas  d’honneur.  Le  faubourg  de  Marseille  ou  je  tt: 
n4,  on  I’appelait  le  coin  aux  voleurs.  Los  passants  crachaient  h  terre,  i: 
signe  de  m^pris.  La  maison  paternelle — un  mont  de  pietc  clandestin.  A 
I’Ecole,  les  autres  gamins  formaicnt  des  ligues  pour  mo  rosser.  .  .  .  PL 
d’effroi,  je  subissais  leurs  coups.  Unc  fois  pourtant,  dans  une  batai' 
d ’instinct  j’ai  mordu.  Ce  jour  Ih,  j’ai  forc4  une  hypocrite  complai-an 
Ma  carri^re  est  k  cette  image.  Honni  des  hommes,  j’ai  avance  parmit  r 
les  poings  serres,  les  mains  moites,  la  bouche  menacjantc,  le  coeur  oraiD''- 
redoutant,  redoutable.  .  .  .  Aussi,  je  vous  Ic  dis,  j’ai  de  la  tinacite,  j'li 
de  la  ferocity  ...  j’ai  de  la  rage,  j'ai  parfois  des  ^lans,  j’ai  de  la  pa-' 

.  .  .  oui  .  .  .  de  la  passion  I  Mais  je  n’ai  pas  d’honneur.  Ou  I’aurais-je  prk 
mon  honneur?  ...” 

For  these  elementary  and  brutal  characters  we  feel  at  first  a 
kind  of  repulsion.  But,  once  more,  we  must  not  forget  whv 
public  Bernstein  addresses.  He  has  not  only  to  present  to  it  it- 
own  image,  but  to  flatter  it,  to  present  it  in  a  favourable  ligh? 
The  fact  is  that  such  characters  as  Samson  always  have  le  be- 
rdle.  They  are  the  heroes  who  win  sympathy.  Immutable  ati 
wanting  in  the  finer  shades,  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  play. 
Besides,  everything  is  not  despicable  in  them.  In  their  de?: 
for  social  elevation,  there  is  the  more  or  less  conscious’ reoogr:; 
tion  of  their  inferiority,  a  true  desire  to  make  themselves  beti- 
and  greater  in  their  own  eyes.  “  Je  me  souviens,”  says  Lanun 
speaking  of  his  wife,  “des  paroles  qu’elle  a  prononcees  le  deriu 
jour,  dans  sa  colere.  Ces  paroles  Ih,  je  les  ai  medit(ks.  C’esj 
vrai  que  je  ne  me  suis  jamais  occupe  ni  de  son  cceur,  ni  de  s?! 
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dfisirs,  ni  gouts.  .  .  .  C’est  vrai.”  Cannot  we  see  there 

the  sincere  acknowledgment  that  he  is  himself  a  primitive  being,  i 

md  that  he  suffers  for  it.  Everything,  indeed,  is  primitive  with  ; 

{hose  characters  but  their  worship  of  frankness,  which  is  not  , 

far  from  a  certain  dignity.  “Je  comprends  tout,”  says  one  of 
{hem  "excepte  la  lachete.  Homme  centre  homme,  tout  est  franc  * 

jen.”  There  lies  the  reason  of  their  appeal  to  our  sympathy.  j 

\iid  the  reason  is  that,  as  they  had  no  leisure  to  ponder  on  their  i 

feelings,  they  have  kept  in  affaires  de  cceur  something  young,  ! 

something  even  childish,  but  always  deeply  sincere.  Bold  and 
steady  in  business  methods,  they  appear  suddenly  shy,  awkward 
and  pathetic  when  they  love.  ) 

"Pour  moi,  I’important,  c’est  de  ue  plus  souffrir  comme  ces  temps  ^ 

pus^s.  .  .  .  Voyez-vous,  ce  calvaire-lii,  qa  ne  se  recommence  past  .  .  .  Je  | 

s*is  bien  que  jamais  vous  n’aurez  ricn  pour  moi,  madame,  j’en  ai  fait  mon  f 

Jeuil  il  y  a  longtemps.  Tout  ce  que  je  voudrais,  c’est  vous  rendre  moins  t 

oJieux  ce  que  je  vous  demande  et  qui  est  toute  ma  vie,  h,  moi  I  Vous  serez  * 

touchie  malgr6  vous,  tant  je  serai  humble,  tant  je  me  ferai  petit  I  N’est-ce  I 

jus,  h  mon  age,  c’est  difficile  de  changer  complfetement,  mais  j’essaierai  I 

quand  meme.  Je  regarderai  les  gens  qui  vous  plaisent.  Je  les  imiterai.  • 

, .  .  Je  serais  tellcment  heureux  si  je  savais  seulement  que  je  ne  vous 
igace  pas,  quand  je  suis  liil  ”  ^ 

And  there  is  in  this  frankness  itself,  as  in  the  already-mentioned 
brutality,  an  element  of  strength. 

That  impression  of  strength  is  made  still  more  obvious  by  the  y 

opposition  between  the  outstanding  characters  and  those  who 
Bonound  them.  In  comparison  with  the  energy  of  the  former, 
the  latter  appear  to  be  mere  tame-spirited  puppets.  It  seems  as 
if,  for  Bernstein,  humanity  was  divided  in  two  kinds — the  strong 
and  the  weak.  One  single  point  is  common  to  both — love  of 
vulgar  and  gross  enjoyment ;  but  the  first  ones  know  how  to 
struggle  to  reach  the  object  of  their  ambition,  the  others  only 
know  how  to  enjoy  the  present.  Gaston  Cernier,  still  yawning 
liter  his  too  long  night,  and  stretching  himself  on  his  sofa,  says 
toVignolis:  ‘‘Vois-tu,  mon  vieux,  ce  qui  m’effraie  dans  la  mine, 
cen’est  pas  tant  la  perspective  de  I’existence  mediocre,  des  priva¬ 
tions,  dll  travail.  .  .  .  Non,  j’ai  tant  betement  peur  de  la  tete 
que  me  feraient  les  gens  .  .  .  tiens,  I’autre  jour,  j’ai  rencontre 
Siguery  .  .  .  tu  sais  bien  I’ex-sp^culateur,  I’homme  des  bl4s, 
comme  on  I’appelait.  ...  II  n’a  plus  le  sou.  ...  II  m’a  dit 
Dne  chose  qui  m’a  donn6  froid  dans  le  dos.  ...  II  m’a  dit :  ‘  Ce 
qu’il  y  a  de  plus  terrible  quand  on  se  mine,  ce  n’est  pas  de  voir 
les  amis  devenir  indifferents  ...  on  s’y  attendait — mais  c’est 
de  voir  les  indifferents  se  changer  en  ennemis.”  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  his  fear  of  misery,  in  spite  of  his  thirst  for  a  comfort- 
ible  and  cosy  life,  Gaston  Cernier  remains  on  his  sofa,  motionless 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.S.  M 
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and  sluggish.  One  feels  inclined  to  say  to  him:  “Get  upa-^^  ^ 
work.”  But  work  is  unknown  to  these  people.  They  live  oe-  ' 
out  of  expedients,  in  the  shadow  of  a  speculating  cousin.  Ji-'  i  ? 
milien  d’Andeline  is  tw'enty-six,  spends  all  his  nights  in  sr.  i  ^ 
gambling-house,  or  standing  at  the  bar  of  some  well-known  hnn- 
Flatteries,  sarcasms,  intimidations,  are  his  three  means  of  malHr  f! 
money.  A  well-drawn  type  of  the  smart  young  scoundrel,  soie=  ^ 
times  he  looks  almost  dangerous.  One  feels  that  his  premat  ! 
scepticism  enables  him  to  analyse  very  acutely  the  weakncw  |  ^ 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  he  could,  if  so  inclined,  av  ^ 
himself  of  his  special  human  knowledge.  In  the  main,  he  is  a  ° 
mere  coward  :  before  the  authority  of  his  ruined  but  still  power'.'  ^ 
brother-in-law,  his  eternal  smile  of  bravado  vanishes  away.  TV;  q 
scene  of  La  Rafale  is  worth  quoting  :  — 

Max:  Mon  vieux  Jacques,  vous  me  connaissez,  je  suis  a  la  coule,  e;  q 
Mais  suivez  bien  mon  petit  raisonnement.  ... 

Jacques  (mettant  sa  main  sur  I’^paule  de  Max)  :  Cc  serait  avec  pla!' 
seulement  vous  oubliez  votre  rendez-vous.  IE 

Max  :  Quel  rendez-vous? 

Jacques  :  Dans  cinq  minutes,  chez  Maxim.  jj 

Max  :  Mais  je  ne  suis  pas  attendu  chez  Maxim.  , 

Jacques  :  Mais  si,  dans  cinq  minutes. 

Max  :  Je  vous  afi&rme.  ... 

Jacques  (peremptoire)  :  Moi  aussi,  jo  vous  affirme.  Partoz,  partez,  il\ . 
resto  k  peine  le  temps.  j 

Max  :  Voyons,  je  .  .  .  ^ 

Jacques  (impressionnant)  :  Vous  serez  cn  retard,  partoz-donc. 

Max  (le  regardant  k  la  d^rob4e)  :  Tiens !  Tiens  I  .  .  .  vous  avez  peut  ;;;  ' 

raison.  .  .  .  Chez  Maxim?  parfaitement !  Je  n’y  pensais  plusl  puifalt  n;:;  I 
(avec  une  rare  4nergie).  Je  file — Au  revoir,  petite  soeur.  i 

Ann&Marie  :  Au  revoir,  Max. 

Max  (de  plus  en  plus  trouble)  :  Mon  vieux  Jacques.  .  .  .  Voilil  .  .  .Q 
voulez-vous?  .  .  .  D’ailleurs  (;a  va,  (;a  vient. 

Jacques  :  Certainement. 

Max  :  Eh  bienl  mon  vieux  Jacques  .  .  .  (un  temps).  A  un  de  cesi  ^r; 

Jacques  :  A  un  de  ces  jours,  Max. 

Max  :  A  un  de  ces  jours.  (Vigoureuse  poignee  de  mains.  Max,  W 
gagnant  rapidement  la  porte,  consulte  sa  montre  ct  murmure  le  ‘‘Zut" 
d’un  homme  que  le  temps  presserait  terriblement.) 

So  vanishes  the  smoke  of  a  cigarette  when  the  window  is  open. 
And  these  types  of  the  weak,  with,  of  course,  some  differences 
which  it  is  useless  here  to  insist  upon,  are  to  be  found  in  each  of 
Bernstein’s  dramas.  They  are  the  sons  of  rich  bourgeois,  life 
Le  Govain,  or  ruined  noblemen,  like  Comte  de  Brechebel.  The* 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  parvenu.  Robert  de  Chaceroy  gambles 
and  commits  suicide.  The  Marquis  Honors  contents  himself  in 
giving  his  daughter  as  a  wife  to  a  wealthy  son-in-law.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  aristocracy  of  money,  and  to  flatter  it,  Bernstein  shoTS 
the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  ridicules  it. 
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=  go  in  that  extremely  simplified  world,  where  individuals  are 
grouped  in  two  very  distinct  classes,  conflicts  must  be  very 
j  ^pie  and  violent.  If  we  except  two  or  three  plays,  the  whole 
I  work  of  Bernstein  is  built  on  the  type  of  Le  Bercail.  La  Rafale, 

!  ^nffison,  and  Le  Marche  are  mere  replicas  of  the  same  type. 

!  The  violence  of  the  drama  lies  in  the  absolute  opposition  between 
the  two  classes  of  characters  in  presence.  We  need  insist  upon 
{jje  fact  that  those  characters  do  not  represent  real  modern 
jociety.  They  are  minorities,  exceptions,  and  the  dramatic  art 
of  Bernstein  is  to  produce  between  those  characters  of  exception 
scenes  of  exception.  Thibault  de  Clar,  for  instance,  who  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Semitic  party,  challenges  the  Jew, 
Gutlieb,  to  a  duel.  When  back  at  his  mother’s,  he  is  astonished 
to  see  her  exaggerated  terror,  and,  by  degrees,  discovers  that 
Gutlieb  has  been  her  lover  years  ago,  and  that  his  worst  enemy, 
that  Jew,  is  his  own  father.  The  melodramatic  art  of  Bernstein 
is,  at  any  rate,  perfect.  There  is  not  one  useless  reply.  Every 
word  is  converging  to  the  central  scene,  where  the  two  parties 
have  to  meet.  Everything  is  carefully  explained,  and  the  coups 
de  thedtre  themselves  are  never  mere  dei  ex  machina.  They  are 
logically  called  forth  by  the  situation  itself. 

So  the  impression  made  by  any  play  of  Bernstein’s  is  the 
impression  of  a  rapid  and  violent  struggle.  The  plot  reaches  in 
•a  very  few'  scenes  the  climax  of  dramatic  energy,  and,  compared 
with  the  beginning,  the  end  of  the  play  seems  always  to  be  weak 
and  inferior.  Le  Voleur,  Le  Bercail,  even  Le  Secret,  which  is, 
in  some  ways,  a  kind  of  exception  in  the  theatre  of  Bernstein, 
have  almost  the  same  end — “Let  us  w'ait !  Time  will  heal  all 
our  wounds  ’’ — and  the  definite  solution  is  practically  postponed 
for  ever.  But,  if  we  except  La  Griff e,  the  action  of  which 
unfolds  a  whole  life,  all  the  other  dramas  last  but  a  very  short 
time.  Le  Secret,  for  instance,  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  exposi¬ 
tion  which  precedes  the  drama.  The  third  act  so  closely  follows 
the  second  that  the  whole  action  is  on  the  stage  and  does  not 
last  more  than  the  real  time  of  the  performance. 

Bernstein,  by  this  effort  of  concentration  and  unity,  may  be 
in  some  ways  compared  to  the  French  Classics.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  only  point  he  has  in  common  with  them ;  perhaps  it  is  the 
reason  why  certain  real  artists  have  applauded  him,  in  spite  of 
his  lack  of  delicacy,  true  psychology  or  poetry. 

J.  Allary. 
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Political  symptoms  apparent  in  current  events  in  America  indi- 
cate  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  towards  conservatism  in  thought 
and  action.  The  general  election,  which  is  held  in  the  United 
States  every  four  years,  comes  always  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  This  year  it  will  come  on 
November  2nd,  the  earliest  day  in  the  month  possible.  The  pre- 
ceding  June  and  July  in  a  presidential  year  witness  the  first  reallv 
important  steps,  for  in  those  months  are  nominated  the  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  each  political 
party  mustering  a  sufficient  following  to  make  a  fight,  thus  select¬ 
ing  its  standard  bearer.  While  it  is  true  that  the  successful 
aspirant  is  elected  in  November,  he  does  not  succeed  to  the  office 
until  the  fourth  of  March  of  the  following  year.  This  arrange- 
ment  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages,  but  on  the 
whole  the  long  interval  is  welcome  to  the  incoming  administra¬ 
tion,  as  it  gives  time  to  arrange  personal  affairs,  to  shape  policies, 
and,  above  all,  to  select  men  for  the  new  Cabinet  and  other  im¬ 
portant  places  which  must  be  filled  immediately  the  new  President 
takes  office. 

The  two  great  parties,  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic^ 
chose  their  nominees  this  year  after  long  and  strenuous  sessions, 
the  results  indicating  many  conflicts  within  party  lines,  and  com¬ 
promises  having  been  brought  about.  In  both  cases  extremists 
were  eliminated  early  in  the  game.  The  American  people  have 
already  showm,  three  months  in  advance  of  the  election,  a  desire 
to  return,  if  possible,  to  a  quieter  status  in  their  political  affairs 
than  has  prevailed  for  some  time  past.  The  men  nominated  by 
the  tw'o  great  parties,  one  of  whom  wdll  be  successful,  are  both 
conservative,  neither  of  them  is  a  “  crusader,”  and,  in  view  of  the 
recognised  fact  that  the  Democratic  nominee  is  not  considered  as 
especially  acceptable  to  President  Wilson,  no  one  has  been  placed 
in  the  field  to  carry  a  flaming  sword  for  the  declared  policies  of 
the  man  who  came  to  Paris  from  Washington  regarded  by  the 
world  as  a  great  leader  with  a  great  purpose,  and  who  returned  to 
Washington  to  find  his  following  in  rebellion  and  the  wisdom  and 
soundness  of  his  purpose  questioned. 

Outside  of  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the  Paris  treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations  three  important  and  entirely  domestic 
questions  presented  themselves  to  vex  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  makers.  These  were  prohibition,  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  expressed  attitude  towards  labour.  Both  parties 
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side-stepped  anything  positive  or  anything  that  would  commit 
them  to  a  hard  and  fast  policy.  Those  who  favour  the  sale  of 
beer  and  wines  find  some  encouragement  in  the  tendency  shown 
towards  relaxing  the  rigours  of  the  present  prohibition  law.  The 
much-talked-of  Irish  question  proved  to  be  no  question  at  all  when 
the  conventions  registered  their  votes,  thus  justifying  the  claims 
of  well-informed  Americans  to  the  effect  that  the  Irish  agitation 
so  much  in  evidence  in  the  United  States  for  some  months  past 
was  but  a  surface  disturbance  kept  up  by  interested  parties,  and 
that  the  American  people  as  a  whole  w'ere  not  deeply  concerned 
about  Ireland,  certainly  not  enough  to  make  it  an  important 
political  issue  in  home  politics.  It  may  be  said  safely  that  at  least 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  entirely  unconcerned  as  to 
foreign  affairs,  notwithstanding  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  went  to  w^ar  in  1917.  The  war  now  being  over,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  job  done,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a  reaction, 
which,  while  not  bringing  the  nation  back  to  the  same  degree  of 
provincial-mindedness  as  prevailed  before  1914,  makes  the  present 
state  approximate  at  least  the  status  of  pre-w'ar  days. 

Many  Americans  w'ho  have  clung  to  the  belief  that  in  the  end 
the  Versailles  treaty  w’ould  be  ratified  by  Congress,  though  prob- 
with  some  modifications,  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  this 
will  never  come  to  pass.  As  time  goes  on  and  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  become  more  and  more  discredited  in  Europe  itself,  the 
American  critics  of  the  treaty  find  their  arguments  strengthened 
from  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  The  course  of  events  since  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  has  been  such  as  to  place  its  supporters  on 
the  defensive,  and  a  majority  of  the  American  people  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  convinced  they  do  not  want  any  of  it.  So 
far  as  the  League  of  Nations  is  concerned  the  idea  has  universal 
support,  but  no  plan  of  operations  has  yet  been  suggested  which 
would  bring  whole-hearted  American  support.  In  such  non-com¬ 
mittal  directions  as  the  codification  of  international  law  and  the 
adjustment  of  international  practices  America  is  willing  to  partici- 
even  now,  and  is  doing  so. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  America’s  apparently  sus¬ 
picious  attitude  towards  international  co-operation  in  political  and 
economic  affairs,  and  resentment  is  felt  in  England  at  American 
criticism  of  English  policy  and  action  since  November  11th,  1918. 
It  may  surprise  many  Englishmen,  however,  to  learn  that  just 
two  things  have  had  more  influence  in  bringing  about  this  attitude 
and  this  criticism  than  all  the  discontent  with  the  treaty,  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  other  causes 
to  which  they  are  attributed.  One  of  these  is  that  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  territory  aggregating  about  800,000  square  miles  has  come 
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newly  under  British  control,  and  the  other  is  the  making  of  the 
Persian  treaty.  A  prominent  and  well-informed  American  re¬ 
cently  remarked  during  a  discussion  of  Anglo-American  relation! 
that  he  did  not  believe  Englishmen  realised  the  effect  in  America 
of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Persian  agreement,  and  that  it  was  o( 
no  use  to  try  to  tell  them,  as  they  would  not  believe  it,  or  if  they 
did  they  would  not  be  able  to  understand  why  it  was  so.  The 
obvious  retort  was  forthcoming  to  the  effect  that  no  Englishman 
could  see  what  business  it  was  of  Americans  as  to  what  was  done 
in  Europe,  inasmuch  as  America  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  European  affairs.  The  matter  is  not  disposed  of  quite  so 
easily,  however,  for  the  real  question  lies  deeper.  It  is  taken  as 
evidence  of  Imperialism  rather  than  internationalism,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  dreamed  of  by  its  American 
sponsors  does  not  allow  of  special  privileges  in  international 
affairs.  The  favoured  nation  principle  is  to  be  applied  universally, 
so  that  private  citizens  of  all  countries  shall  enter  a  foreign  land 
upon  an  equal  and  competitive  basis,  no  one  being  given  an 
advantage  through  the  political  efforts  of  his  particular  country. 
This  is,  roughly  stated,  the  idea  underlying  the  present  American 
antagonism  to  mandates  and  special  international  agreements  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  signatories.  The  spirit  of  this  contention  is  not 
w^holly  selfish,  as  might  be  supposed,  for  no  nation  in  the  world 
is  in  a  better  position  financially  and  otherwise  than  America  to 
engage  in  exploitation  on  a  grand  scale. 

It  is  with  such  complicated  questions  as  these  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  will  have  to  deal  in  their  pre-election  declara¬ 
tions  of  belief,  but  the  present  indications  are  that  neither  of  the 
men  nominated  by  the  two  great  parties  will  arouse  more 
antagonism  than  is  unavoidable.  Caution  and  conservatism  will 
be  the  political  catch w'ords,  and  the  more  cautious  and  the  more 
conservative  the  candidates  the  better  it  will  please  the  astute 
political  managers  who  engineered  their  nomination.  As  a 
reaction  against  this  return  to  conservatism,  a  third  and  even  a 
fourth  party  will  be  in  the  field.  The  so-called  “  committee  of 
48  ”  has  gathered  together  some  of  the  more  radical  spirits.  The 
vote  for  their  candidate  will  not  be  large,  and  what  there  is  of  it  will 
probably  come  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  the  democratic 
total.  The  Labour  party  will  also  have  a  man  in  the  field,  but 
in  the  United  States  labour  is  not  yet  organised  into  a  concrete 
political  force.  Its  numerical  strength  will  be  fairly  large,  but 
it  will  be  scattered  and  ineffective.  The  time  is  coming  in  the 
United  States  as  elsewhere  when  labour  is  to  become  a  power  in 
politics  as  a  party  organisation,  but  that  time  is  yet  far  distant. 
There  is  one  feature  of  American  social  life  which  is  new  in  that 
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t  has  not  been  experienced  for  many  years  past.  Owing  to  the 
and  the  resulting  check  to  immigration,  nearly  everyone  now 
a  the  United  States  has  been  there  five  years  or  more.  In  each 
f  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  nearly  one  million 
People  were  newly  arrived.  In  their  new  and  strange  surround- 
^ijey  were  bewildered  and  uncertain.  They  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  their  importance  in  the  economic  plan,  nor  had  they 
jnv  political  leanings.  Things  are  different  in  the  present  elec¬ 
tion.  All  the  people  have  been  long  enough'  In  the  country  to 
have  formed  associations,  to  have  joined  this  or  that  organisation, 
ind  to  take  part  more  or  less  intelligently  in  political  discussion 
and  action.  It  is  this  new  solidarity  of  the  community  which 
has  helped  to  bring  about  increased  effectiveness  to  social  unrest, 
to  swell  the  membership  of  radical  organisations,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  complicate  the  labour  situation. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  the  man  who  finally  secured  the  Eepub- 
lican  nomination,  was  elected  for  the  position  many  days  in 
advance  of  the  Convention,  and  in  a  conflict  wdth  other  candi¬ 
dates  had  the  advantages  of  being  the  choice  of  w'hat  is  known 
in  the  Eepublican  party  as  the  “  Old  Guard.”  This  is  composed 
of  the  men  who  for  years  kept  the  party  at  the  height  of  its 
power,  and  they  only  met  defeat  when  they  pitted  themselves 
against  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  failed  to  prevent  the 
organisation  of  a  new  Republican  or  so-called  ‘  ‘  Progressive 
Party.”  This  party  w'as  not  powerful  enough  to  elect  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  but  it  so  split  the  Republican  vote  as  to  elect  President 
Wilson,  and  thus  ended  the  long  term  of  Republican  ascend¬ 
ancy.  The  old-time  Republican  managers  are  men  of  affairs. 
They  are  great  organisers  backed  by  wealth  and  conservative  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  In  the  days  of  its  triumph  the  Republican  party 
was  a  business  organisation  second  to  none  in  the  world,  for  it 
drew  to  its  support  the  best  business  brains  available.  Some  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  old  regime  have  passed  away,  but  not  all 
of  them  by  any  means,  and  to  one  familiar  with  politics  in  the 
days  of  President  McKinley  the  list  of  ‘  ‘  those  present  ’  ’  at  the 
recent  Chicago  convention  recalls  vivid  memories  of  the  battles 
fought  by  the  Old  Guard  before  they  w^ent  into  obscurity,  eclipsed 
by  the  flashing  smile  and  daring' methods  of  the  Colonel  of  the 
Rough  Riders.  Two  years  ago  the  Republican  party  as  a  going 
concern  came  to  life  again,  and  elected  a  Republican  Congress  to 
be-devil  a  Democratic  President.  Encouraged  by  this  victory  and 
heartened  by  the  tactical  errors  of  President  Wilson,  the  trained 
snd  seasoned  leaders  of  the  organisation  have  been  at  work 
to  enable  them  to  have  their  own  way  at  the  National  Convention 
this  year.  How’  well  they  planned  and  how  skilfully  they  moved 
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is  now  apparent,  and  “  Hell  Roaring  ”  Hiram  Johnston,  GenetslB^ 
Leonard  Wood,  and  Governor  Frank  Lowden,  the  defeated candi  ■ " 
dates  for  the  nomination,  could  probably  give  the  details  as  to 
how  they  were  one  by  one  eliminated  from  the  situation,  anj 
Warren  G.  Harding  was  chosen  as  the  banner  bearer  for  the 
election  this  year. 

Some  of  the  ablest  of  these  party  managers  avoid  the  limelight 
They  are  not  speech  makers,  and  newspaper  notoriety  is  the  last 
thing  they  want.  They  are  content  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
a  man  they  consider  safe,  and  who  will  recognise  that  the  good 
of  the  party  must  come  before  insistence  upon  personal  beliefs 
There  is  no  reflection  upon  the  honesty,  sincerity,  or  personal 
independence  of  any  of  those  men  in  such  a  course,  nor  upon  the 
candidate  himself.  This  type  of  citizen  is  simply  averse  to  trying 
experiments  with  the  social,  economic,  or  political  machinerv. 
They  may  certainly  be  called  reactionaries  from  certain  points  of 
view,  and  probably  are,  but  the  country  knows  they  are  depend¬ 
able,  and  there  have  been  many  signs  in  America  of  late  that 
the  people  were  reacting  strongly  to  the  emotional  crisis  of  the 
past  five  years,  were  alarmed  at  the  disturbance  made  by  radical 
elements,  and  would  welcome  a  return  to  normal  and  more  or 
less  unemotional  politics  for  a  period  at  least.  Senator  Johnston, 
an  eloquent  radical,  was  gotten  rid  of  early  in  the  contest. 
General  Wood  was  acceptable,  but  the  militarist  is  not  in  favour 
just  now.  Governor  Lowden  was  handicapped  by  personal  and 
family  connections  with  large  business  interests.  In  the  midst 
of  these  distractions  and  contentions  appeared  the  towering  figure 
of  Senator  Harding,  reminding  the  delegates  of  the  late  President 
McKinley,  and  possessing  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  being 
just  a  plain  American  citizen,  appealing  for  the  support  of  a  class 
that  constitutes  a  majority  of  the  voters.  The  Old  Guard  had 
chosen  well,  as  might  be  expected,  and  with  relief  the  Convention 
accepted  their  suggestion,  cast  aside  all  controversial  candidates, 
and  rallied  to  the  support  of  a  man  who  promised,  if  elected,  to 
restore  something  like  order  to  the  disorganised  political  wd 
Government  machine  in  Washington.  As  a  running  mate 
Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts,  was  selected.  This 
was  in  deference  not  only  to  the  fine  character  and  excellent 
record  of  the  man  himself,  but  also  to  the  vote  and  influence 
of  New  England,  still  a  powerful  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Governor  Coolidge  also  gives  tone  to  the  ticket  in  the  eyes  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “  silk-stocking  vote.”  The  political  plat¬ 
form  on  which  these  two  men  will  appeal  to  the  voters  is  more 
important  for  what  it  does  not  say  than  for  what  it  does.  The  can- 
'didates  are  thus  left  free  to  express  their  own  views,  ^nd  the 
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orators  of  the  party  can  each  interpret  the  present  situation,  and 
forecast  the  probable  future  actions  of  the  party,  according  as  they 
may  desire  or  as  may  suit  the  occasion. 

Governor  James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  as  a  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  on  July 
6th  in  San  FranciscOv  The  nomination  of  Governor  Cox  was  a 
final  compromise  after  a  prolonged  and  desperate  struggle  between 
liis  own  followers  and  those  of  Messrs.  McAdoo  and  Palmer. 
William  McAdoo,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  son- 
in-law  of  President  Wilson,  was  looked  upon  as  the  President’s 
choice  to  succeed  him  should  the  Democrats  be  successful  in 
November.  The  personal  unpopularity  of  the  President,  which 
was  brought  into  strong  relief  during  the  Convention,  and  a 
general  opposition  to  his  policies  as  a  whole,  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  administration.  Governor  Cox  is  a 
man  who  has  made  a  very  good  record  as  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  has  shown  considerable  courage  and  initiative 
m  handling  many  troublesome  situations.  Both  he  and  Senator 
Harding,  the  Eepublican  candidate,  were  sons  of  farmers,  have 
lived  and  learned  their  politics  in  the  same  State,  and  have  come 
into  public  life  through  the  medium  of  journalism.  Neither  has 
the  advantage  of  the  other  from  any  personal  point  of  view.  The 
Democrats  also  recognised  the  power  of  the  eastern  States  in 
the  nation’s  affairs  by  nominating  Franklin  Eoosevelt,  the  present 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  The  Democratic  nominations  have  a  peculiar  interest, 
however,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  made  by  the  party  to 
which  President  Wilson  belongs,  and  of  which  under  normal 
conditions  he  would  now  be  the  acknowledged  leader,  and  even 
dictator.  President  Wilson’s  loss  of  prestige  with  his  own  country¬ 
men  must  be  admitted,  however,  when  his  own  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  is  turned  down,  and  a  man  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  who  has  been  expected  to  give  up  his  office  for  some 
time  past  owing  to  lack  of  harmony  with  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 

The  platform  itself  is  far  from  being  a  Wilson  document,  for 
that  for  which  he  has  so  bitterly  fought,  the  ratification  of  the 
peace  treaty  and  the  endorsement  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has 
been  turned  down  to  such  an  extent  as  to  indicate  more  or  less 
agreement  in  the  negative  by  the  voters  of  the  United  States, 
Bepublican  and  Democratic  alike.  The  Democratic  platform  in¬ 
clines  more  to  “  wetness  ”  than  the  Eepublican,  notwithstanding 
the  tearful  plea  of  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  a  “  bone- 
dry  ”  declaration.  The  Democrats  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
the  possible  use  of  beer  and  light  wines,  and  this  will  give  them 
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the  not  inconsiderable  support  of  the  liquor  interests  and  a  cert^ 
element  among  labour.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  normal  vote  of  both  these  interests  is  democratic,  hence 
such  platform  declarations  might  not  change  the  result  appre- 
ciably,  even  if  they  had  much  influence.  To  pass  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  Versailles  treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  approved  by  the  United  States  subject  to  such  reserva¬ 
tions  as  would  meet  American  requirements  does  not  mean  much 
or  get  anywhere  as  a  declaration  of  policy. 

There  is  indeed  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  underlying 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  platforms,  and  this  may  be  safelv 
regarded  as  expressing  the  attitude  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Just  what  the  outcome  of  this  policy  maybe 
no  man  can  say  at  this  time.  The  United  States  is  still  technit 
ally  at  war  with  Germany.  This  state  of  affairs  must  be  ended. 
The  American  people  favour  a  League  of  Nations  to  end  war  and 
bring  about  disarmament,  but  in  just  what  form  this  desire  will 
be  presented  to  the  world  later  on  is  still  to  be  written.  America 
will  make  peace  with  Germany  in  good  time  and  in  her  own 
way.  A  definite  proposition  for  an  international  League  and  for 
disarmament  will  also  be  forthcoming.  These  things  are  inevit¬ 
able,  but  just  how  they  will  come  about  is  outside  the  realm  o( 
reasonably  accurate  conjecture  at  the  present  moment.  It  now 
seems  possible  that  no-  national  policy  towards  a  treaty  with 
Germany  or  a  League  of  Nations  will  be  declared  before  next 
winter,  and  even  possibly  before  next  March,  when  it  is  likely 
that  the  newly-elected  President,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  call 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  important  and  pressing 
unfinished  business. 

The  betting  in  America  is  now  in  favour  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  and  probably  reflects  the  true  state  of  affairs.  It  is 
many  years  since  the  Democratic  party  has  been  well  organised  or 
well  led.  Within  its  ranks  there  is  a  shortage  of  comman.ling 
personalities  as  compared  with  the  number  available  for  the 
Republicans.  The  uncertain  quantity  in  the  whole  situation  is 
the  ever-increasing  floating  vote.  Party  ties  have  w^eakened  in 
recent  years,  and  political  aflfiliations  are  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  inheritance,  association,  and  prejudice.  Men,  and  women,  too, 
can  vote  for  one  party  or  another  without  serious  disturbance  to 
established  customs  or  precedent,  or  without  effect  upon  their 
social  environment,  as  might  have  been  the  case  in  other  times. 
One  element  in  favour  of  the  Republican  party  is  a  certain  be¬ 
wilderment  as  to  what  the  state  of  the  world  means  to  humanity. 
Thousands  of  fresh,  eager  minds  are  seeking  a  solution  of  present 
difficulties.  Lecturers  who  treat  of  international  topics  have  large 
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luJiences,  and  are  given  earnest  attention.  Questions  are  freely 
jsked  and  as  unsatisfactorily  answered.  During  the  war  the  pure 
flame  of  self-sacrifice  burned  high,  and  the  best  motives  were 
attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  stamp  out  the  German 
menace.  With  the  end  of  the  war  came  a  relaxation,  and  as  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  became  understood,  the  state  of  Europe  be¬ 
came  worse  instead  of  better,  and  some  of  the  victors  gave  signs 
of  self-interest  in  the  administration  of  conquered  territory,  doubt 
crept  in,  and  exaltation  gave  place  to  a  desire  that  America 
,,uld  make  no  mistakes  in  her  participation  in  international 
affairs.  The  fact  that  America  stood  out  afterjhe  making  of  the 
treaty  was  at  first  taken  as  a  reproach  and  a  reflection  upon  their 
country,  but  as  time  goes  on  sentiment  grows  to  the  effect  that 
vrhaps  it  is  as  well  America  does  stand  out  until  the  atmosphere 
dears.  When  men  like  H.  G.  Wells  and  others  who  stand  high 
,v!th  American  readers  endorse  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing;  that  President  Wilson’s  dogmatic  insistence  meets  with  a 
growing  resistance. 

The  psychology  of  the  American  political  situation  at  the 
rrgent  time  is  not  only  intensely  interesting,  but  of  enormous 
miportance  to  the  world,  for  in  its  final  result  will  be  found  the 
Muvement  which  will  influence  and  lead  all  nations  along  the 
;!th  to  be  accepted  in  the  end.  In  the  meantime  the  American 
people  appear  inclined  to  seek  refuge  in  conservatism  to  obtain 
1  breathing  spell  for  thought  and  the  selection  of  a  considered 
tion.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  people  indicates  at  present  a 
bewilderment  due  to  a  shattering  of  ideals,  and  that  moment  of 
depression  which  is  the  reaction  from  exaltation.  They  will 
come  back  strong  and  purposeful  when  this  moment  has  passed, 
for  America  is  governed  by  its  youth,  a  generous,  high-minded 
I'uuth,  ready  for  friendship  in  the  open,  and  without  reservations, 
jbnt,  like  all  youth,  self-conscious  and  sensitive  perhaps  to  an 
lextreme.  "  Z.” 
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The  war  and  its  aftermath  have  forced  upon  us  the  considen. 
tion  of  many  new  problems  and  the  renewal  of  many  an  old  con. 
troversy.  In  the  latter  class  is  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  by  the  criminal  law  of  England. 

Many  trials  in  which  irresponsibility  has  been  pleaded  b 
answer  to  charges  of  atrocious  crimes  have  stirred  the  public 
mind,  and  the  disputations  of  theorists  based  on  the  facts 
deposed  to  have  led  even  reasonable  persons  to  ask  whether  tie 
relation  of  the  criminal  law  to  the  insane  is  consistent  with  tie 
principles  on  which  social  life  should  be  based. 

This  state  of  unrest  is  not  limited  merely  to  the  criminal  law; 
for  in  a  lesser  degree  there  is  anxiety  about  the  provisional 
the  civil — as  opposed  to  the  criminal — law,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  wills,  divorces,  torts,  contracts  of  the  insane,  and  witli 
the  regulations  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  which  affect  the  certifying 
and  control  of  persons  who  are  deemed  to  be  insane. 

But  all  these  matters  are  more  or  less  matters  of  detail,  and 
it  is  to  the  dispositions  of  the  criminal  law  that  public  attentioa 
is  directed.  And  this  attitude  of  the  public  is  not  extraordinary, 
for  the  civil  law  is  designed  only  to  protect  the  supposititious  or 
the  proved  idiot  or  lunatic,  while  the  criminal  law  is  concerned witb 
the  obnoxiousness  to  punishment  of  all  the  individuals  who 
compose  the  State. 

And,  again,  it  is  generally  realised  that,  although  it  may  be 
a  hardship  in  certain  cases  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  liberty  oo 
the  ground  of  his  insanity,  the  deprivation  is  made  in  the  interests 
of  that  person ;  but  that,  where  a  person  has  been  improperly 
punished,  the  State  has  offended  against  one  of  the  principles ot 
which  it  is  founded  and  maintained. 

That  principle  is  that  a  State  shall  not  inflict  artificial  pain 
on  a  subject  member  except  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that 
member  to  subordinate  his  anti-social  inclinations  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  and  to  deter,  by  example,  other  members  who  hare 
similar  inclinations. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  formally  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  foregoing  propositions;  and,  indeed,  it  is  thought 
that  they  do  not  need  demonstration,  but  may  be  treated  as 
axiomatic. 

On  this  assumption  it  follows  that,  if  the  mind  of  a  particular 
individual  is,  from  any  physical  or  functional  cause,  in  such  a 
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condition  that  it  cannot  be  beneficially  affected  by  punishment, 
that  individual  should  not  be  punished  for  misdoing,  but  should 
[)0  given  into  the  charge  of  medical  men. 

And  so  it  is  provided  by  the  criminal  law  of  England,  according 
to  which  a  person  wIk),  at  the  time  of  his  committing  an  alleged 
offence,  is  proved,  by  reason  of  mental  defect,  either  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  physical  nature  and  the  physical  quality  of  his 
act  (or  omission),  or  not  to  have  known  that  the  act  (or  omission) 
was  itself  wrong,  is  deemed  to  be  insane  and  not  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment  therefor.  And  such  a  person,  on  the  finding  of  a  jury 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  act  (or  omission)  but  that  he  was  insane 
at  the  time,  is  held  to  be  not  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  and 
IS  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Further,  it  is  also  provided  that  if  a  person  who  is  mentally 
defective,  though  not  insane — i.e.  is  an  idiot,  an  imbecile,  a 
feeble-minded  person,  or  a  moral  imbecile — is  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offence — or,  in  some  cases,  is  only  charged  with  such  an 
offence— he  may  be  ordered  to  be  placed  in  an  institution  for 
mental  defectives. 

Again,  it  is  provided  :  (1)  That  if  a  person  who  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial  is  certified  to  be  insane,  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  order  that  he  shall  not  be  tried,  but  shall  forthwith  be 
removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum — and  this  course  is  frequently  taken 
in  cases  of  infanticide  and  other  cases  where  it  is  clear  that  the 
accused  is  suffering  from  acute  mania.  (2)  That  if  a  person  is 
arraigned  for  an  alleged  offence,  and  he  does  not  plead  to  the 
charge,  a  jury  shall  be  empanelled  to  try  whether  he  stands  mute 
of  malice  or  mute  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and,  if  the  j*ury  find 
the  latter,  and  further  find  that  he  is  incapable  of  pleading,  he 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  insane  and  be  placed  in  an  asylum.  (3)  That 
if  a  person  who  is  arraigned  asks  for  a  jury  to  be  empanelled 
to  try  whether  he  is  capable  of  pleading,  a  jury  shall  be  empanelled, 
and,  if  it  finds  that  the  accused  is  not  fit  to  plead,  he  shall  be 
placed  in  an  asylum. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  of  a  trial  as  to  whether  a 
person  is  fit  to  plead  to  the  charge  the  proceedings  are  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  taken  when  the  main  issue  is  insanity,  and  the 
prosecution  generally  takes  upon  itself  the  duty  of  proving 
afSrmatively  that  the  accused  is  fit  to  plead.  This  is  said  so  as 
to  avoid  confusion  between  a  preliminary  and  a  main  trial. 

I  It  may  also  be  added  that  if  a  convict  under  sentence  of  death 
becomes  insane,  the  execution  of  the  sentence  must  be  deferred 
until  he  regains  sanity ;  and  that  a  prisoner  undergoing  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  imprisonment  who  becomes  insane  is  removed  to  a 
criminal  lunatic  asylum,  and  there  detained  until  the  expiration 
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of  his  term,  when  he  is  either  given  into  the  charge  of  higreli. 
tives  or  is  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  above  statements  show  how  careful  the  State  is  to  inflict 
punishment  only  where  it  can  subserve  the  objects  of  punishment 
and  it  is  prima  facie  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  by  the  criminal  law  is  the  source  anl 
subject  of  increasing  discussion. 

How  does  all  the  trouble  arise  ?  The  question  can  be  answered 
summarily  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  oarrister :  “Thelatr 
says  that  no  one  is  insane :  the  medical  profession  says  that  no 
one  is  sane  :  the  ordinary  man  inclines  to  the  belief  that  35  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  mad.” 

This  truly  represents  the  position ;  for  at  law  all  men  are  ‘pnm 
facie  sane,  and  no  man  may  evade  punishment  for  his  condact 
unless  he  proves  that  he  is  in  fact  insane ;  the  mental  specialigt'j 
view  is  that  all  men  are  prima  facie  insane,  and  that,  if  any  person 
wishes  to  maintain  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are,  he  must 
prove  it  to  the  satisfaction,  not  of  a  jury,  but  of  the  mental 
specialist. 

The  ordinary  man — generally  termed  the  “man  in  the  street," 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  is  never  seen  but  often 
heard — remarks,  when  he  hears  that  a  brutal  crime  has  been 
committed  by  anyone  :  “He  must  have  been  mad  to  do  it.” 

And,  eliminating  the  man  in  the  street,  the  reason  for  the 
perennial  discussion  is  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
between  the  law  and  medicine. 

Now  the  medical  profession,  which  is  represented  pro  hoc  via 
by  the  “mental  expert,”  does  not  insist  that  the  law  is  unkind 
to  the  insane  when  it  has  found  them,  but  it  does  say  strenuously, 
and  both  in  and  out  of  lawful  occasion,  that  the  method  adopted 
by  the  criminal  law  of  finding  its  insane  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
decent. 

Indeed,  so  strenuously  and  so  often  does  it  state  its  opinion, 
that  even  unimaginative  members  of  the  Bar — particularly  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  processes  of  criminal  courts— add 
their  voices  in  support  of  the  complaint. 

What  method  is  it  that  the  medical  profession  advocates?  It 
is — but  before  stating  or  discussing  it  the  writer  will  briefly  state 
the  law  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  accused  person  who  makes 
a  plea  of  insanity  his  answer  to  the  charge  preferred  against  him. 
Every  person  is  presumed  at  law  to  be  sane,  and,  if  a  person  on 
trial  for  an  offence  wishes  to  evade  punishment  on  the  ground 
of  his  insanity,  he  must  affirmatively  prove  that,  when  he  did 
the  act  or  made  the  omission  which  is  the  subject  of  the  charge, 
he  was  either  an  idiot,  suffering  from  dementia  naturalis,  or  s 
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lunatic  suffering  from  dementia  accidentalis  vel  adventitia — i.e., 
either  permanent  or  temporary,  or  partial  or  total  insanity.” 

In  certain  other  cases,  which  are  known  as  those  of  dementia 
nfjedata — i.e.,  acquired  insanity  due  to  alcoholic  drunkenness  or 
the  drug  habit — a  partial  or  complete  defence  may*  be  founded  on 
that  kind  of  dementia;  but  for  the  moment  it  will  not  be 

considered. 

Now,  dealing  first  with  the  cases  in  which  a  person  accused 
pleads  idiocy  or  lunacy — insanity — in  answer  to  a  charge,  the 
law  is  broadly  as  follows  :  Assuming  that  the  accused  has  pleaded, 
or  that  a  plea  has  been  entered  for  him,  he  may,  either  personally 
or  by  his  counsel,  cross-examine  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
and  call  witnesses  to  show  that  he  was  insane  when  he  did  the 
act  or  made  the  omission  charged  against  him.  No  man  may  be 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  unless  it  is  established  that  he  did 
the  act  or  made  the  omission  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  act  or 
omission  he  had  a  “guilty  mind”  (mens  rea),  by  which  is  meant 
that  he  intended  either,  generally,  criminal  consequences,  or, 
specifically,  a  particular  criminal  consequence.  In  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  that,  judged  by  the  tests  applicable,  he  is  not  responsible, 
he  may  call  expert  medical  witnesses,  who  may  say  (1)  that  they 
examined  him  and  discovered  a  state  which  w^as  consistent 
with  his  insanity;  (2)  that  faots  deposed  to  by  other  wit¬ 
nesses  are  consistent  with  his  insanity.  An  expert  may  not,  as 
aright,  be  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  accused  was  insane 
when  he  did  the  act  or  made  the  omission,  because  that  is  the 
question  that  the  jury  have  to  determine ;  but,  where  an  expert 
has  been  in  court  throughout  the  trial  and  has  heard  the  evidence, 
and  where  the  facts  are  not  disputed,  the  judge  may  allow  him 
to  be  asked  the  question  directly. 

In  practice,  the  procedure  is  cumbersome,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  in  all  cases  the  expert  should  be  asked  directly  to  state  his 
opinion  and  give  his  reasons  for  it. 

However,  that  is  but  a  small  point,  especially  having  regard 
to  the  well-known  fact  that  expert  is  generally  balanced  by  expert 
and  that  the  jury  not  infrequently  ignore  their  evidence. 

To  return  to  the  trial ;  when  counsel  have  finished  the  judge 
sums  up  and  explains  the  law  of  insanity  to  the  jury,  and  he 
instructs  them  in  the  tests  applicable  to  insanity. 

What  are  those  tests? 

In  the  year  1843  a  man  named  Daniel  McNaughton  was  tried 
for  murder.  He  pleaded  insanity.  The  judge  at  the  trial  was 
Chief  Justice  Tindal,  and  he  directed  the  jury  in  these  words  : 
"If  upon  balancing  the  evidence  in  your  minds  you  should  think 
that  the  prisoner  is  a  person  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
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wrong  in  respect  to  the  act  of  which  he  stands  charged,  he 
then  a  responsible  agent.” 

The  jury  acquitted  McNaughton  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
insane.  Afterwards  a  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
about  the  sufficiency  in  law  of  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Lords  put  certain  questions  to  the  judges  about  the  law 
applicable  to  the  commission  of  criminal  offences  by  persons  who 
were  alleged  to  be  insane. 

The  answers  given  by  the  judges  to  these  questions  are  still 
the  main  tests  by  means  of  which  the  jury  are  directed  to  ascertain 
whether  a  person  accused  before  them  is  or  is  not  insane.  These 
are  the  questions  and  answers  summarised  : — 

(1)  If  a  person  otherwise  sane  commits  an  offence  under  the 
influence  of  insane,  although  partial,  delusion,  with  the  object 
of  redressing  or  revenging  a  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of 
producing  a  public  benefit,  he  is  sane  and  punishable  if,  when 
he  committed  the  offence,  he  knew  that  he  was  acting  contran 
to  the  law  of  the  land. 

(2)  On  the  trial  of  a  person  for  an  offence  the  direction  by  the 
judge  to  the  jury  should  be  that  every  person  accused  of  an  oWe 
is  presumed  to  be  sane  and  responsible  for  his  conduct  until  he 
proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  at  the  time  of  the 
committing  of  the  act  he  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of 
reason  from  disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  physical 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  w’as  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know  it, 
that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong.  (The 
same  rules  would  be  applicable  to  a  charge  of  omission.) 

(3)  person  otherwise  sane  who  commits  an  offence  under  an 
insane,  although  partial,  delusion  as  to  facts  is  punishable  if  he 
would  be  punishable  if  the  facts  in  respect  to  which  the  delusion 
exists  were  real. 

These  tests  do  not  include  the  cases  of  “uncontrollable  im¬ 
pulse  ”  or  “moral  insanity,”  and  a  word  as  to  them  may  be  said. 
It  has  been  said  that,  if  a  person  is  prevented  by  disease  from 
controlling  his  impulses,  he  is  not  punishable  for  any  criminal 
result  of  his  conduct,  unless,  according  to  the  late  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  the  absence  of  control  has  been  produced  by  his  own 
fault.  But  it  would  seem  that,  without  the  qualification,  the 
proposition  would  be  good  in  law,  for  even  if  such  an  offender 
were  not  deemed  to  be  insane,  he  would  (except  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  few"  and  unimportant  cases  in  which  mens  rea  is  con¬ 
clusively  presumed  to  exist)  be  found  to  be  without  the  criminal 
intention  necessary  to  his  obnoxiousness  to  punishment. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Justice  Greer,  at  the  recent 
trial  for  murder  of  a  man  named  Holt,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
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whether  Holt  had  killed  his  victim  because  he  was  uncontrollably 
impelled  to  do  so,  and  thus,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time,  put 
juch  a  defence  before  a  jury. 

However,  the  question  hardly  concerns  insanity,  as,  if  a  person 
charged  with  an  offence  could  prove  that  he  did  the  act  under 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  he  wmuld  not  need  to  pray  in  aid 
insanity,  but  would  merely  object  that  qua  the  act  charged  he 
acted  in  circumstances  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  a  criminal  intention. 

“Moral  insanity  ”  is  a  pet  of  the  medical  profession ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  means  anything  or  nothing.  If  it  amounts  to  such 
mental  defectiveness  as  constitutes  insanity,  the  sufferer  is  insane  ; 
if  it  does  not  so  amount,  the  sufferer  must  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  the  term  in  its  full  extension  includes  any 
{TOnounced  deviation  from  the  orderly  habits  of  civilised  man. 
Indeed,  if  “moral  insanity”  were  to  prevail  as  a  defence,  the  only 
valid  part  of  the  criminal  law  would  be  that  which  deals  with 
street  betting,  failure  to  take  out  a  dog-licence,  and  other  triviali¬ 
ties  which  exhibit  either  forgetfulness  or  a  mean  desire  to  get 
something  for  nothing  from  the  State. 

Acts  done  by  a  person  in  his  sleep  or  in  a  somnambulistic  con¬ 
dition  are  not  punishable  on  the  ground  either  that  there  was  no 
criminal  intent  or — it  is  submitted — that  the  person  did  not  will, 
and  therefore  was  not  responsible,  for  the  act  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.  This  question,  however,  is  one  rather  of  psychology 
than  positive  law,  and  it  must  be  left  as  it  is  stated. 

These  are  the  tests,  and,  as  the  late  Lord  Brampton  once  said, 
they  are  admirable,  although  they  need  careful  handling, 
and  the  second  test  of  insanity  will  cover  any  case — 
other,  perhaps,  than  one  where  “delusion”  is  relied  on.  Prac¬ 
tically,  the  jury  are  asked  first  to  say — e.g.,  in  a  case  of  murder 
-whether  the  accused  knew  that  he  was  killing  a  human  being ; 
and,  secondly,  if  he  did  so  know*,  w'hether  his  mind  was  in  such 
a  state  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  doing  wrong. 

Practically,  the  question  that  the  jury  put  to  themselves  is  : 
Was  the  man  mad  when  he  did  it? — and  using  the  term  “mad  ” 
in  its  popular  sense.  The  waiter  has  had  some  experience  as  an 
advocate  in  criminal  cases,  where  insanity  has  been  the  issue, 
and  he  has  read  over  many  of  the  records  of  the  cases  in  which 
insanity  has  been  pleaded,  and,  with  the  utmost  submission,  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  Lord  Brampton’s  opinion. 

Then,  taking  the  answers  about  delusion — unless  one  accepts 
the  medical  view,  that  a  man  labouring  under  an  insane  delusion 
must  be  held  irresponsible — it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to 
find  more  complete  tests  than  those  furnished  in  the  answers. 
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There  is,  however,  a  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  medicji 
contention,  and  many  people  think  that,  e.g.,  a  man  ^ 
in  order  to  preserve  the  public  mind  from  pollution,  goes  kto 
Hyde  Park  on  a  Sunday  and  kills  an  orator  who  is  praising  the 
benevolent  activities  of  the  International  Pinancier-Politiciai 
is  ipso  facto  a  lunatic. 

Well — tot  homines,  tot  sententm — but,  all  the  same,  it  woolj 
seem  to  be  better  to  divide  the  community  into  law-abiding  cit 
zens,  criminal  citizens,  and  those  who — to  speak  in  everyday 
terms — do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  than  into  those  h 
and  those  outside  lunatic  asylums. 

And,  on  the  assumption  that  this  statement  is  true,  the  above 
tests,  in  conjunction  with  the  principles  of  criminal  law, 
ciently  protect  the  insane  from  injustice. 

Now  it  becomes  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  i 
of  dementia  affectata — i.e.,  mental  disturbance  due  to  drunken. 
ness  (or  drug-taking).  The  question  is  difficult,  but  it  has  to 
extent  been  solved  by  recent  judicial  decisions.  In  1909  a  man 
named  Thomas  Meade  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  woman  by 
striking  her  with  a  broomstick.  The  defence  put  forward  waa 
that,  although  the  accused  was  not,  at  the  time  when  he  killed  the 
woman,  insane,  he  was  so  drunk  that  he  was  incapable  of  forming 
the  intent  which  was  an  element  of  the  felony  of  murder. 

The  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Darling,  in  a  judgment  which  in  its  style  and  conciseness 
is  a  model,  gave  the  decision  of  the  court.  He  said  that  "origin¬ 
ally  the  law  was  that,  although  an  insane  man  was  not  liable  as 
a  sane  man  was,  yet  a  man  suffering  from  what  was  called 
Dementia  affectata — i.e.,  mental  disturbance  due  to  voluntary 
drunkenness — had  no  excuse  (Hawkins’  Pleas  of  the  Crom, 
Book  I.,  Cap.  I.,  Sec.  6),  and  he  who  is  guilty  of  any  crime 
whatever  through  his  voluntary  drunkenness  shall  be  punched 
for  it  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  sober.  The  contrary  was 
decided  in  K.  r.  Grindley  in  1819.  Since  then  there  have  1 
many  decisions,  some  of  wffiich  have  been  cited  to-day,  to 
effect  that,  where  intent  is  of  the  essence  of  the  crime,  that  intent 
may  be  disproved  by  showing  drunkenness.  ...  If  the  prisoner 
meant  to  do  the  woman  grievous  bodily  harm  and  she  died  frwn 
the  effects,  that  was  murder.  The  defence  is  that  you  cannot 
presume  this  intent  .  .  .  because  he  was  drunk  at  the  time ; 
our  decision  rests  on  the  following  reasoning  :  Everyone  is 
to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts,  but  this  presump¬ 
tion  may  be  rebutted  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  sober  man  in  many 
ways,  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  drunk,  by  showing 
mind  to  have  been  so  affected  by  the  drink  he  had  taken  that  he 
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I  was  incapable  of  knowing  that  what  he  was  doing  was  dangerous — 
!,«  likely  to  inflict  serious  injury  .  .  .  hy  their  verdict  the  jury 
must  have  meant  that  he  was  capable  of  having  the  intent  to 
injure  or  kill,  and,  in  fact,  did  have  such  intent.” 

This  statement  of  the  law  was  at  once  discussed  and  criticised. 
It  was  said  that  it  did  not  represent  the  law,  which  was  that  a 
man  was  presumed  to  intend  the  natural — i.e.,  the  reasonable — con¬ 
sequences  of  his  act,  and  that  once  a  man  did  an  act  and  it  was 
established  that  he  intended — ^that  is,  contemplated — the  imme¬ 
diate  consequences  of  the  act,  he  could  not  be  heard  to  say  that 
the  remote  consequences  were  not  within  his  contemplation  ;  and, 
therefore,  if,  in  the  course  of  the  commission  of  a  felonious  act, 
8 person  was  killed,  the  doer  of  the  act  was  guilty  of  wilful  murder. 

This,  truly  enough,  was  the  old  law — harsh  in  its  methods  and 
unaffected  by  considerations  of  human  frailty — and  from  it  sprang 
the  baneful  doctrine  of  constructive  murder. 

Then  the  judges,  ever,  as  now,  anxious  to  temper  the  rigours 
of  elementary  penal  law  and  to  suppress  a  doctrine  which  deemed 
a  man  guilty  of  a  crime  which  never  was  in  his  contemplation, 
sought  to  mitigate  the  evils  that  resulted  from  the  doctrine  by 
means  of  merciful  administration. 

In  1887  the  late  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen,  and  in  1898  the — 
happily— present  Lord  Mersey,  held  that  only  where  a  person, 
while  committing  or  attempting  to  commit  a  felony,  does  an  act 
which  is  known  to  him  to  be  dangerous  to  life  and  likely  in  itself 
to  cause  death,  and  the  death  of  another  person  results  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  act,  the  person  causing  the  death  is  guilty  of 
murder. 

Thus  did  those  eminent  judges  partially  destroy  a  doctrine  under 
which  a  man  who  intended  to  do  one  act  w^as  held  punishable  for 
another  act  which  he  had  never  contemplated. 

This  was  the  state  of  matters  when  the  case  of  R.  v.  Beard 
came  before  the  courts  in  1919  and  1920. 

In  that  case  a  man  named  Arthur  Beard  had  been  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  a  girl  and  had  been  sentenced  to  death.  The 
evidence  was  that  he  had  outraged  the  girl,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  crying  out  and  giving  the  alarm,  he  put  his  hand  over 
her  mouth  and  accidentally  suffocated  her.  It  was  shown  that 
he  had  been  drinking  heavily  that  day,  and  it  was  contended  that 
he  was  in  such  a  drunken  condition  that  he  was  incapable  of 
knowing  that  what  he  was  doing  was  likely  to  inflict  serious  injury 
upon  the  girl,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  form  the  intent 
requisite  to  murder. 

On  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  the  conviction  of 
murder  was  reduced  to  one  of  manslaughter.  The  President  of 
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that  Court  was  the  Earl  of  Reading,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  q( 
England,  a  judge  who,  it  is  generally  admitted,  possesses  even 
quality  of  judicial  greatness,  including  that  of  mercy.  In 
course  of  his  judgment  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  :  “The  appej] 
is  based  upon  .  .  .  (b)  that  the  direction  upon  the  law  as  to 
drunkenness  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  law,  but  was  the  I 
test  applicable  where  the  defence  was  insanity  ?  ...  The  law  " 
relating  to  drunkenness  as  an  alleged  excuse  for  crime,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  crime  of  murder  to  manslaughter,  was  considered  in 
that  Court  in  R.  v.  Meade,  and  the  decision  then  given  has  been 
followed  in  numerous  directions  by  judges  at  criminal  trials  and 
in  judgments  by  that  Court.  It  distinguished  between  the  law 
relating  to  insanity  and  that  which  was  applicable  to  drunkenness, 

It  established  that  the  presumption  that  a  man  is  taken  to  intend 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  act  might  be  rebutted,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  was  drunk,  by  showing  his  mind  to  have  been  so 
affected  by  drink  that  he  had  taken  that  he  was  incapable  of 
knowing  that  what  he  was  doing  was  dangerous,  id  est,  waslikelv 
to  inflict  serious  injury.  If  that  were  proved,  the  presumption 
that  he  intended  the  natural  consequences  of  his  act  was  rebutted." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  great  and  humane  judge,  while  nomi¬ 
nally  basing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  on  R.  v.  Meade,  reallv 
followed  in  the  track  of  those  who  had  laboured  to  destroy  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  murder;  and,  although  he  afterwards 
stated  that  he  and  his  brethren  treated  R.  v.  Meade  as  binding 
upon  them,  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  dissented  from  the  pro¬ 
position  established  in  that  case. 

In  the  result  the  Court  reduced  the  conviction  to  one  of  man¬ 
slaughter.  Thereupon  fresh  discussion  raged,  and  every  lawyer 
who  had  been  nurtured  on  Austinian  scraps  denounced  the 
decision.  It  was  variously  stated  that  the  kindness  of  heart  of 
the  Chief  Justice  had  warped  his  judgment,  that  Mr.  Justice 
Sankey  was  the  victim  of  obsession  by  an  idea,  and  that  he 
dreamed  about  the  wickedness  of  “constructive  murder,”  awake 
and  in  sleep ;  and  that  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  (the  other  member 
of  the  Court)  had  taken  up  an  apathetic  attitude  of  mind  because 
he  was  the  judge  who  tried  Meade. 

Well,  the  non-contents  had  their  way,  and  the  case  was  taken 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  argued  before  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  certain  Lords  who  had  won  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Commercial,  Ecclesiastical,  Admiralty,  and  Chancery 
Courts. 

Lord  Birkenhead  delivered  what  has  been  described  as  a  “mas¬ 
terly”  judgment,  and  he  dealt  exhaustively  with  previous 
decisions  and  the  statements  of  jurists  on  this  question. 
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I  He  stated  :  (1)  That  insanity,  whether  produced  by  drunkenness 
j  oj  otherwise,  is  a  defence  to  the  crime  charged.  The  distinction 
!  between  the  defence  of  insanity  in  the  true  sense  caused  by  exces¬ 
sive  drinking  and  the  defence  of  drunkenness  which  produces  a 
condition  such  that  the  drunken  man’s  mind  becomes  incapable  of 
I  fonning  a  specific  intention,  had  been  preserved  throughout  the 
cases.  (2)  That  evidence  of  drunkenness  which  renders  the 
accused  incapable  of  forming  the  specific  intent  essential  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  crime  should  be  taken  into  consideration  with  the  other 
facts  proved  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  had  this 
intent.  (3)  That  evidence  of  drunkenness,  falling  short  of  a  proved 
incapacity  in  the  accused  to  form  the  intent  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  crime,  and  merely  establishing  that  his  mind  was 
affected  by  drink  so  that  he  more  readily  gave  way  to  some  violent 
passion,  does  not  rebut  the  presumption  that  a  man  intends  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  acts. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  also  said  that  the  difficulty  had  arisen 
largely  because  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  i?.  v.  Meade  used  language 
which  had  been  construed  as  suggesting  that  the  test  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  of  the  accused  was  not  whether  Beard  was  incapable 
of  forming  the  intent  (to  commit  the  felony  of  rape),  but  whether 
he  was  capable  of  foreseeing  or  measuring  the  consequences  of 
his  act. 

In  the  result  the  appeal  was  allowed,  and  the  conviction  of 
murder  w'as  restored. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  criticise  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  a  party  to  it,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  the 
case  had  been  left  to  the  jury  in  the  light  of  R.  v.  Meade,  they 
would  still  have  convicted  Beard  of  a  peculiarly  vile  murder;  but 
this  may  be  said  :  it  is  regrettable  that  at  this  stage  of  our  national 
development  the  merciful  and  reasonable  administration  of  the 
criminal  law'  should  have  been  checked  by  a  decision  of  the  highest 
appellate  tribunal,  w'hich  based  that  decision  upon  psychological 
definitions  and  the  strict  principles  of  formal  jurisprudence. 

Now,  leaving  the  statement  of  the  method  actually  employed 
to  discover  whether  an  accused  is  or  is  not  criminally  responsible 
for  his  acts  and  omissions,  we  will  come  to  the  opposition  of  the 
medical  profession  to  that  method. 

The  medical  profession  say  that,  instead  of  a  jury,  assisted  by 
mental  experts  and  directed  by  a  judge,  being  the  tribunal  to 
decide  whether  a  person  is  sane  or  insane,  a  mental  expert  or  a 
number  of  mental  experts — it  is  not  clear  which — should  be  the 
tribunal.  In  other  words,  they  demand  that  it  should  be  left  to 
the  experts  and  not  to  laymen  to  decide  whether,  in  an  universe 
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of  lunatics,  any  particular  lunatic  is  so  insane  that  he  ought  not 
to  he  treated  as  a  criminal  hut  as  a  patient. 

They  explain  their  demand  in  this  way  :  the  degree  of  insanity 
of  a  person  is  a  question  of  opinion,  and,  being  such,  it  is  a  queg. 
tion  for  those  who  are  by  training  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
It  is  absurd  to  try  as  a  business  proposition  the  issue  whether  a 
person  subject  to  delusions  is  sane  or  insane,  for  a  mental  expert 
would  recognise  that  no  victim  of  delusional  insanity  is  sane,  and 
the  degree  of  his  insanity  is  for  the  expert  to  ascertain ;  and  so 
on.  They  also  complain  that  at  present  the  mental  expert  is 
almost  a  negligible  quantity  in  a  criminal  court. 

Now,  dealing  with  this  last  complaint,  it  is  undoubted  that  the 
evidence  of  a  mental  expert  has  little  or  no  weight  with  a  jury; 
but  that  is  not  because  his  evidence  is  contemptible,  but  because 
it  is  almost  invariably  balanced  by  the  evidence  of  another  expert. 
Eecently,  in  a  trial  in  the  High  Court,  one  eminent  mental 
specialist  said  that  a  certain  person  was  congenitally  weak  of 
mind  and  had  also  acquired  a  large  amount  of  adventitious 
insanity ;  another  equally  eminent  specialist  said  that  that  person 
was  entirely  sane  and  that  his  only  defect  was  that  he  laboured 
under  too  great  an  amount  of  femininity  in  his  composition. 

The  writer  has  conducted  prosecutions  and  defences  where 
insanity  was  in  issue,  and  he  has  never  been  at  a  trial  where  the 
expert  opinions  did  not  almost  completely  balance.  The  lack  of 
weight  of  expert  evidence  in  a  trial  is  therefore  attributable,  not 
to  the  system  of  trial,  but  to  the  bewildering  difference  of  opinion 
manifested  by  the  experts. 

Then,  coming  to  the  demand  that  insanity  shall  be  determined 
by  an  expert  or  experts  :  if  the  contention  is  that  one  expert 
opinion  should  prevail,  it  is  a  contention  that  cannot  be  seriously 
considered ;  but  if  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  jury  of 
experts,  who  would  either  privately  or  in  public  examine  the  plea 
of  an  alleged  offender  and  give  a  final  verdict  on  it,  there  seems 
to  be  a  fatal  objection  to  it  which  is  founded  on  the  presumed 
necessity  for  finality  in  the  determination  of  a  person’s  sanity. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  jury  of  experts  were  sworn  to  decide  on  a 
plea  of  insanity,  is  it  conceivable  that  they  ever  would  agree? 
The  writer  has  the  honour  to  number  among  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  some  distinguished  doctors — mental  experts  and 
others — and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  the  diver¬ 
gencies  that  disturb  the  placidity  of  life  there  is  no  more  potent 
divergency  than  that  of  medical  opinion. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  writer  belongs  to  a  profession  whose 
members  never  disagree  except  about  each  other’s  personal  merits, 
his  view  is  not  normal,  but,  for  all  that,  there  it  is. 
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But,  assuming  that  there  could  be  found  two  doctors  to  agree, 
ffould  they  agree  on  identical  grounds?  If  they  did  not,  then 
one  of  their  opinions  would  be  founded  upon  an  insufficient  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  facts.  In  a  recent  notorious  case  one  expert  said 
that  the  prisoner  was  insane  because  he  had  a  jerky  manner  and 
wore  a  glassy  look ;  another  said  that  he  was  insane  because, 

I  among  other  small  things,  he  took  a  long  time  in  playing  a  hand 
at  bridge. 

And,  without  multiplying  illustrations  or  even  positions,  is  it 
at  all  likely  that  a  jury  of  medical  experts  would  ever  agree  in 
anything  except  that  the  whole  world  was  mad?  There  is  no 
higher  profession  than  that  of  medicine,  and  humanity  is  greatly 
indebted  to  those  who  follow  its  calling ;  but  it  is  submitted  that, 
among  its  many  admirable  qualities,  there  is  not  a  fitness  to 
undertake  the  duties  at  present  discharged  by  a  judge  and  a  jury 
in  relation  to  the  sane  and  the  insane.  And,  further,  one  may 
ask  whether  any  good  reason  has  been  shown  for  holding  that  the 
present  system  of  trial  is  inadequate. 

In  that  system  the  opinions  of  the  medical  experts  are  given  in 
open  court ;  an  experienced  lawyer — at  all  events  in  serious  cases 
-niisentangles  these  opinions  from  their  formal  expression,  and 
a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  the  world  decide  whether  any  opinion  or 
set  of  opinions  sufficiently  disposes  of  the  case  before  them. 

One  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  no  better  system 
could  be  devised  ;  but,  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  no  better  system 
has  yet  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  efficiency. 

E.  Bowen-Rowlands. 
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It  is  amongst  the  eternal  verities  that  woman  builds  herself  upon 
sacrifice  and  devotion.  She  never  tires  of  adding  bricks  to  the 
edifice.  Give  her  freedom  or  let  her  take  it,  her  course  will  be 
the  same.  Free-love  hampers  itself,  and  while  woman  talks  of 
independence,  demands  and  obtains  the  Franchise,  punctiliously 
joining  all  Freedom  leagues,  her  feelings  fetter  her,  and  hold  herin 
eternal  unbreakable  bondage,  her  feelings  make  freedom  impos- 
sible.  Member  of  Parliament,  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  Ecclesiastic 
dignitary.  Mistress  of  Arts  or  of  Science,  she  will  yet  be  the 
tolerant  mother  to  a  thief  at  the  prison  gate ;  the  sympathetic 
wife  to  a  dissolute  drunkard,  and  she  will  stand  by  a  leper  on  an 
island  of  despair  and  follow  a  convict  into  the  depths  of  a  desert. 
Else  the  world  could  not  go  on. 

It  is  the  merest  convention  that  the  preceding  generation  in  the 
feminine  line  should  persist  perennially  in  blame  of  the  speech, 
manners  and  customs  of  its  immediate  successors.  The  more 
woman  changes  the  more  she  is  in  essentials  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Of  course,  she  fails  to  recognise  herself  at  once  in  her 
grand-daughter,  and  there  is  now  some  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
“temporary”  job  with  a  surface  provocation  for  the  complaint 
of  sadly  different  standards  and  the  War  as  a  responsible  offender. 

We  have  only,  however,  to  take  to  the  lightest  skimming  of 
social  history  and  we  find  ample  excuse  to  acknowledge  that  ladies 
and  licence  have  fraternised  merrily  in  bygone  periods.  The 
women  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  not  conspicuously 
reticent,  the  Restoration  did  not  speak  the  first  or  last  word  in 
modesty — of  clothes  or  conduct,  Lely’s  pictures  proving  at  least 
the  generous  display  of  charms.  Fashion  and  fancies  were  at 
any  rate  careless  under  the  Regency,  and  we  know  Queen  Victora 
was  as  hard  put  to  it  to  enforce  law  and  order  in  her  surroundings 
as  a  later  Royalty  who  is  accredited  with  the  sternly  repellent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  short  skirts  of  the  best  lawn  tennis  champions  at 
the  court  of  Wimbledon. 

It  is  enlightening  to  glance  at  a  record  of  a  woman’s  cricket 
match  in  1811,  and  contemporary  chronicles  tell  of  that  match 
lasting  three  days,  and  that  the  ages  of  the  players  varied  from 
14  to  upwards  of  40.  Rowlandson’s  caricature  is  delightful  in  its 
showing  of  the  players  in  full  short  skirts  with  sandals,  shoulder 
sleeves  and  low-cut  square  bodices,  which  were  not  exactly  pro¬ 
tective.  The  same  artist  was  also  responsible  for  a  damsel  in  light 
attire  descending  rapidly  under  a  parachute  from  a  balloon.  We  do 
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dress  our  athletic  parts  better  than  this  in  the  already  maligned 
twentieth  century. 

Without  dwelling  too  triumphantly  upon  those  later  Victorian 
days  when  education  with  physical  efficiency  was  enthusiastically 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  feminine  interest  with  the  privilege 
to  earn  a  livelihood  outside  the  kitchen  range,  development  of  the 
individual  woman’s  brain  and  muscle  can  be  marked  as  rapid. 

Incidentally  this  latter  progression  will  tend  to  placing  highway 
jobbery  amongst  the  lost  arts,  while  allowing  the  more  cautious 
burglars  and  pickpockets  to  count  amongst  the  unemployed. 

It  is  joyous  reading  of  a  “  hold-up  ”  artist  being  held  down  by 
stalwart  damsels  in  lonely  post-offices ;  and  that  the  enterprising 
house-breaker  can  find  his  purpose  and  his  person  in  imminent 
danger  from  a  hefty  housemaid,  who,  doubtless,  was  endowed  with 
courage  and  enlarged  biceps  on  some  training  ground  not  remote 
from  the  front  in  Flanders. 

But,  although  thief-trapping  and  slapping  may  be  counted  in 
the  advantages  of  the  extension  of  feminine  culture,  together  with 
tennis,  high  jumping  and  long  swimming,  the  thoughtful  will  do 
well  to  reflect  upon  the  mischief  of  including  rowing  in  the  list  of 
all  British  sports  for  women ;  and  to  grant  that  rowing  in  races 
should  not  be  encouraged.  The  mere  desultory  sculler  may  de¬ 
sultorily  scull  to  her  heart’s  content  and  her  body’s  improvement, 
and  she  may  punt  to  the  greater  beauty  of  the  riparian  view  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  rule  of  the  stationary  seats,  and  the  taboo  of  the 
sliding  variety,  rowing  in  races  should  be  well  counted  outside 
the  arena  of  games  for  girls.  The  most  casual  can  realise  the 
strenuous  pressure  and  straining  are  very  ill-advised.  The  expert 
knows  that  a  stroke  of  thirty-six  movements  cannot  pull  through 
to  its  righteous  finish  if  all  feminine  rights  are  to  be  sacred,  and 
it  is  a  simple  certainty  that  the  exigencies  of  continual  practice, 
and  first-class  performance  on  a  given  day  with  a  penalty  on  the 
dependent  others  may  be  definitely  injurious. 

Yet  the  School  of  Medicine  contributes  its  crew  to  compete  with 
Newnham,  and  other  fixtures  loom  ahead.  And  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  anyhow,  that  the  female  rowing  match  is  no  novelty  on 
the  river  at  Chelsea,  for  1817  saw  a  notable  contest  between  six 
watermen’s  wives,  and  the  surpriseful  result  of  a  winner  who  was 
the  mother  of  four  children  ;  a  very  hopeful  reflection. 

But  in  1817  such  feats  were  exceptional,  and  they  now  threaten 
smongst  the  common  round ;  and  if  we  continue  to  enlarge  our 
bones  with  our  active  proficiencies,  our  followers  after  will 
have  more  cause  thajo  ever  to  exclaim  at  the  incredibly  small 
corsets  and  laced  bodices  preserved  in  the  museums  and  royally 
labelled  from  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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Apart  from  the  physical  side  of  this  rowing  in  races  comes  the 
mere  aesthetic  interest,  which  we  would  scorn  to  consider  all 
others  being  safeguarded.  The  female  figure,  unless  of  the  two 
straight  boards  type,  is  ugly  under  great  exertion,  coming  to  a 
too  frank  confession  beneath  the  no-pressure  of  a  loose  shirt ;  and 
although  this  drawback  has  been  duly  provided  for  by  the 
square-cut  tunic,  which  in  serge  is  dedicated  to  most  gymnastic 
exercises,  yet  the  result  of  a  silhouette  may  not  be  deemed  entirely 
becoming. 

Perhaps  the  elongated  stocking  does  something  to  compensate 
but  then,  again,  the  general  effect  of  dripping  face,  dishevelled 
hair,  all  ribbon-bound  though  it  be,  might  prove  as  unpropitious 
an  answer  to  the  urgent  matrimonial  question  as  ever  mixed  bath¬ 
ing  through  the  glass  of  a  municipal  censor  in  his  age  of  innocence. 

However  much  or  little  in  the  bygone  years,  flirtation  with  sport 
was  recognised  as  legitimate,  any  evidence  of  the  widely  spreading 
commercial  ambition  seems  lacking.  Now  when  feminine  talent 
in  the  office  and  the  warehouse  has  been  practically  proven,  sex- 
jealousy  lurks  behind  the  robe  of  justice  and  Ec-administration 
would  like  to  pronounce  upon  the  “as  you  was”  order;  men  first. 

“I  ring,  I  am  not  rung  for  ”  is  the  aim  of  every  woman  who 
adopts  a  business  career,  and  prejudice  cannot  for  ever  withstand 
the  right  of  entrance  to  that  feminine  generation  which  is  not 
exactly  knocking  at  the  door  but  gaining  entrance  without  knock¬ 
ing.  Time  and  tolerance  must  adjus''  the  scales,  when,  mayhap, 
Fathercraft  will  become  as  national  a  problem  as  Mothercraft, 
while  Mr.  Fisher  may  include  husband  training  in  his  favourite 
curriculum.  First  get  your  husband  being  a  prominent  clause  in 
this  scheme.  “Are  there  enough  husbands  to  go  round  ”  maybe 
flippantly  concluded  “there  are  not  enough  who  will  go  square." 
If  only  those  worthy  of  mating  were  the  appointed.  Justices  Duke, 
Horridge  and  Darling  might  find  themselves  less  busy,  and  the 
police  courts  prove  less  happy  hunting  grounds  for  melodramatists 
with  mind  and  appetite  to  sup  or  lunch,  full  of  horrors  and 
sorrows. 

The  gravest  indictment  against  the  new  girl  of  the  working 
classes  is  that,  being  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  with  full  know¬ 
ledge  and  some  capacity,  she  may  in  all  sincerity  prefer  to  fight  it 
alone. 

Lacking  the  erotic  and  romantic  impuLes,  the  old  bluffing  boast 
“I  don’t  care  for  men  ”  must  be  accorded  of  a  possibly  true  signi¬ 
ficance,  since  it  is  less  likely  to  spring  from  the  unsweetened  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  vineyard  or  to  be  founded  upon  ignorance,  than  to  be 
based  upon  clear-sighted  appraisement  and  direct  experience. 

One  half-century  of  practice  cannot  decide  upon  the  wisdom  of 
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I  e  widest  outlook,  or  determine  if  wisdom  be  a  word  to  apply  to 
shirked  responsibility,  to  the  deliberately  decreased  growth  of 
.population,  and  no  entirely  grateful  concentration  on  the  dis- 
'  aiort?  of  labour  round  an  empty  domestic  hearth  in  proximity 
M  a  scanty  larder  and  the  casual  or  even  constant  companionship 
•  an  exacting  spouse. 

The  new  girl  in  high  social  or  artistic  circles,  and  of  the  more 
■  e  chance,  despite  her  far  reaching  freaks  and  short  reaching 
-  k;;,  has  much  to  commend  her.  She  may,  indeed,  be  favour- 
jbJv  contrasted  with  her  ancestresses,  for  she  cultivates  a  general 
(fficiency,  and  plays  all  games  with  a  sincerity  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  top  score.  Even  when  necessity  does  not  appear  likely 
to  call  her  to  the  practical  path  she  trains  herself  on  some  ground 
of  labour  and  has  always  the  desire  to  excel.  She  has  flagrant 
jialts;  she  is  “cocksure,”  and  she  is  none  too  courteous,  but  she 
is  conscientiously  ready  in  the  good  cause ;  while  she  practises 
pjtience,  endeavouring  to  attain  the  fictitious  virtues  of  the  diplo¬ 
mat  and  to  make  for  her  goal  with  selfless  ardour — film  actresses 
aclusive.  This  educated  and  enlightened  new-comer  to  practical 
politics  desires  to  be  useful  if  anxious  to  be  ornamental,  for  which 
jU  should  praise  her.  Pure  sportswoman  or  mere  housewife  she 
maybe  in  inclination,  yet  she  endeavours  to  accomplish  well  any 
task  she  may  undertake.  Shy,  she  wull  force  herself  to  become 
(loquent,  and  as  an  endowed  and  proportionately  respected  mem¬ 
ber  (rf  a  committee  the  most  timid  have  spoken  much.  Artist  or 
ireamer  by  nature,  she  will  grapple  with  the  brains  which  are  in 
her,  seriously  if  not  triumphantly,  with  figures  of  finance ;  she  is 
always  a  “trier,”  and  even  t'  e  busiest  dancer  to  the  tune  of  mere 
frivolity  finds  leisure  to  sit  at  the  twinkling  feet  of  the  Russian 
mistresses  to  learn  as  well  as  to  applaud  the  balance  and  the  per¬ 
fect  poise.  Cup-hunters  on  the  green,  card-players  at  the  Bridge 
dabs,  competitors  over  the  net,  all  are  imbued  now  with  the 
lopna,  if  a  thing  is  worth  the  doing  it  is  worth  the  well  doing. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  old  lady  who  is  for  ever  with  us  to  censure, 
lill  compete  as  well  as  criticise ;  whilst  deprecating  she  will 
imitate,  and  amongst  painful  instances  are  efforts  on  the  golf 
coarse  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  the  heroine  of  half  a  century  of 
winters,  prancing  and  pirouetting  in  the  subscription  ballroom. 
The  number  of  such  practitioners  might  be  diminished  in  the  more 
liecoming  interests ;  and  in  the  same  righteous  cause  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  blue-powdered  cheeks  and  red-painted  lips  and  crimson 
foifurc  are  not  improving  to  the  wrinkled,  who  would  be  well  per- 
snaded  to  shirk  the  short  sleeves  of  fashion  which  reveal  disastrously 
the  scrawny  or  fat-laden  arms  of  age.  Also  an  age  limit  might 
he  profitably,  if  unkindly,  set  upon  the  sentimental  desire,  for  now 
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anyone  with  the  sympathetic  tendency  may  be  liable  to  be  called  ’ 
upon  to  hear  and  believe  that  some  obviously  old  lady  is  beset 
with  suitors,  and  that  the  proposal  with  the  good  or  bad  motive  ^ 
is  in  her  daily  programme.  The  elderly  coquette  is  an  unpleasant  ‘ 
survival,  she  should  be  sternly  relegated  to  the  picture  gallery  ol 
the  past.  ’  It  would  be  better  if  she  would  devote  her  ardours  te 
the  more  suitable  pastimes ;  failing  to  appreciate  work  and  to 
eschew  the  pleasures  of  rest  and  home  and  the  philanthropic  wav 
let  her  spend  her  enthusiasm  and  her  savings  at  the  Club,  where 
she  can  at  least  put  her  stringy  or  swollen  ankles  beneath  a  table 
and  not  parade  these  to  the  knees  in  silken  stockings  priced  at 
17s.  6d.  at  sale  time.  The  old  lady  might  cultivate  her  mind  in 
museums  of  art  or  at  Christie’s,  but  even  with  the  patriotic  excuse 
in  the  largest  of  transparent  hats  she  should  not  too  cordially 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  selling  roses  and  chasing  raptures  in 
the  clear  light  of  day. 

It  is  really  amazing  how  the  oldest  in  fashionable  and  unfashion¬ 
able  circles  wdll  persist  in  copying  the  newest  girl.  See  her  even 
emerging  from  the  bedclothes  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  well ! 
learned  in  her  adoption  of  a  Georgette  blouse,  you  wdll  find  her ' 
alien  locks  tied  up  with  rose-coloured  ribbon,  a  scarf  round  her 
shoulders,  of  chiffon  to  match,  and  a  Ninon  or  Nainsook  night¬ 
gown  cut  dowm  to  her  chest  which  is  outlined  as  low  as  may  not 
be  with  ribbons  threading  lace,  and  beset  with  flimsy  embroidery.  S 

Confession  may  be  made  to  a  brief  for  the  new  girl  of  humble 
or  exalted  birth  because  she  can  be  so  capable,  and  she  spares  no  ^ 
trouble  in  learning  any  job  which  seems  good  to  her :  sporting,  ! 
social,  political,  domestic,  or  merely  technical.  Philologically  i 
smattered,  she  can  talk  of  everything,  and  wisely  she  insists  J 
upon  doing  it.  International  tolerance,  finance  and  litera-  ■ 

ture,  and  engineering ;  she  will  appraise,  dismiss,  applaud 
or  condemn  with  an  equal  certainty  of  toiie  and  as  much 
chance  as  many  others  possess  of  proving  true  prophet. 
She  can  listen,  too,  and  act,  if  need  be,  without  undue 
fuss,  and  she  is  always  supremely  industrious.  Maybe  her  man¬ 
ners  escape  perfection,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  as  a  ’bus  con¬ 
ductor  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  lower  type  stood  in  danger  of  better¬ 
ing  their  instruction,  and  would  at  times  emulate  some  masculine 
predecessor  in  the  use  of  language. 

But  as  a  traveller  by  public  conveyance  she  improves,  and  old 
gentlemen  may  be  found  to  complain  that  they  only  realised  the 
flagrance  of  their  years  when  girls  uprose  to  offer  them  seats. 

Recently  we  have  cause  for  congratulation  on  the  advent  of 
wmman  to  the  hitherto  restricted  brotherhood  of  stage  criticism. 
Time  and  Tide  proves  right  to  existence  in  thus  introducing 
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ifldid  Kebecca  West,  so  suitably  god-fathered  by  Ibsen,  and  very 
,felcome  to  all  save  the  theatrical  manager.  Didactic  old  ladies 
-jgtto  unfair”  in  favour  of  other  days  might  be  counselled  to 
observe  the  virtue  of  ambition  to  excel,  and  may,  if  they  will, 
rocognis®  in  all  domains  of  literature  that  feminine  authorship 
has  no  longer  need  or  desire  to  be  concealed  beneath  the  masculine 
signature. 

“I  wrote  that  play  in  four  days”  was  the  frank  brag  of  a 
ijoamatist  who  suspected  his  failure  was  not  entirely  undeserved. 
One  brave  novelist  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  in  the  foremost 
rank,  was  heard  to  attribute  her  triumph  to  her  determina¬ 
tion  ‘‘to  live  and  feel  before  I  wrote  upon  life  and  emotion.” 
Such  a  course  might  be  easily  carried  to  excess,  but  it  would 
nevertheless  prove  the  craftswoman  to  be  of  the  earnest  outlook. 
Whilst  it  will  be  argued  that  the  inposts  were  guarded,  it  may 
be  conceded  that  in  no  times  have  so  many  women  emerged  from 
obscurity.  There  will  be  a  few  to  regret  this,  and  to  note  that 
previously  feminine  fame  was  due  to  beauty  and  its  generous 
bestowal,  and  that  wit  with  the  artistic  graces  have  been  in  a  rarer 
class  for  distinction. 

Many  names  now  rush  to  the  mind  to  emphasise  the  advance  of 
Woman  towards  a  foothold  in  some  department  of  Olympus.  The 
drama  becomes  daily  the  richer  for  feminine  interference,  whilst 
the  realms  of  painting,  poetry  and  sculpture  are  positively  crowded 
with  pre-eminent  persisters,  and  the  gates  of  Sport,  with  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Science,  are  wide  open  to  admit  them  in  joyful  numbers. 

But  since,  in  the  flagrantly  prejudiced  chronicle,  praise  must  be 
tempered  with  blame,  in  order  to  promote  the  popularity  of  the 
new  girl,  before  she  disappears  into  the  old  girl,  and  re-appears  as 
the  old  lady  to  contend  in  the  eternal  battle  of  the  ages;  let  us 
urge  her  to  remember  Matthew  Arnold’s  dictum  “Conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life.”  Let  us  pray  for  a  millennium  when  the 
charm  and  courtesy  of  the  day  before  yesterday  can  stand  up  with 
the  courage  and  competence  of  to-day.  Such  alliance  faithfully 
held,  and  due  indulgence  being  bestowed  upon  Man,  it  can  be 
recognised  that  the  new’  Book  of  Woman  is  only  the  old  one  re¬ 
bound,  and  her  last  edition  finds  her  not  greatly  revised  from  her 
first;  she  is  yet  willing  in  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  for  self- 
immolation,  applying  a  mileage  of  informed  intelligence  to  her 
most  primitive  traditions  of  love  and  service  and  the  maternal  task. 

E.  Aria. 
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tHe  liquor  traffic.— a  reply. 


While  I  am  compelled  to  disagree  with  much  of  Miss  Pict.  » 
Turbervill’s  article  in  the  June  Fortnightly,  I  am  in  compl' 
agreement  with  her  in  thinking  that  the  question  of  Temp-erip 
Reform  is  one  of  profound  importance  to  the  women  of  our 
try.  The  burden  of  the  drink  evil  falls  heavily  on  the  woman' 
it  crushes  the  child.  Hitherto  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  gennJ 
assumption  that  the  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  drink,  re^r" 
less  of  the  interests  of  the  woman,  and  even  more  so  of  the  child 
but  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  has  now  given  to  woman  the 
right  to  pronounce  an  effective  judgment  on  political  affairs,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  henceforth  in  her  power  largely  to  mould  the 
domestic  and  social  policy  of  the  nation  in  accordance  with  ha 
wishes. 

If,  however,  women  are  to  realise  the  fullest  hopes  that  are  set 
upon  them,  they  must  bring  to  their  task  an  instructed  judgment 
to  guide  into  fruitful  action  that  instinctive  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  natural  tenderness  and  sympathy  which  are  their  ^ 
God-given  possession.  , 

With  hearts  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  home  they  must  lift  their ! 
eyes  to  the  larger  world  outside  their  doors.  Instinctive  shrink-  \ 
ing  from  all  that  is  base  and  cruel  must  not  make  them  shut  their  i 
eyes  to  the  dark  places  of  our  civilisation,  but  rather  urge  them! 
on  to  a  fixed  determination  to  secure  for  their  weaker  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  most  of  all  for  the  children,  all  those  happy  conditions 
which  are  the  almost  unthanked-for  blessings  of  their  own  more . 
sheltered  homes.  i 

To  the  women,  who  by  position,  ability,  and  character  are  to¬ 
day  the  leaders  of  their  sex,  there  has  come  a  great  opportunity. 
They  have  to  give  guidance  to  their  sisters  on  many  important 
matters,  and  upon  them,  therefore,  falls  the  heavy  resix)nsibility  of 
ensuring  that  such  advice  is  the  result  of  sound  reasoning  ba^d  on 
ascertained  and  understood  facts.  Mistakes  on  matters  of  social 
jx)licy  may  mean  direct  injury  and  loss  to  whole  classes  of  people, 
and  may  retard  the  development  of  the  nation  for  generations,  ^ot 
the  least  important  decision  which  must  be  made  by  women  is  as 
to  their  attitude  to  the  Liquor  Traffic.  They  approach  the  question 
as,  in  a  very  special  sense,  trustees  for  the  12,000,000  girls  and 
boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  form  approximately  one-third 
of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales;  and  upon  them 
must  largely  rest  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  alcohol 
shall  continue  to  tempt  the  coming  generations  as  it  has  tempted 
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the  past,  or  whether  the  children  that  are,  and  that  are  to  be, 
stall  be  free  to  grow  up  in  homes  and  amid  surroundings  where 
jrink  has  no  place.  _ 

Towards  the  decision  of  this  momentous  question  Miss  Picton- 
Turbervill  has  contributed  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  June 
FoBT.viGHTLY,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  it  compels  me  to  say 
(hat  the  advice  which  it  gives  is,  in  my  judgment,  neither  the 
result  of  sound  reasoning  nor  based  on  ascertained  facts.  The 
^ter  of  the  article  preaches  a  new  evangel  :  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  her  to  show  that  the  remedy  which  she  advocates — 
Liquor  Nationalisation — would  be  effective  in  removing  those 
evils  which  she  rightly  states  to  be  so  universal  and  pressing. 

Writing  for  women,  who,  though  ‘  ‘  always  interested  ’  ’  in  the 
question  have  strangely  “no  pre-conceived  theories”  on  this 
vast  subject,  there  rested  upon  her  a  very  special  duty  to  see  that 
her  statements  as  to  questions  of  fact,  at  any  rate,  were  “  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ”  ;  but  a  very  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  article  by  even  an  elementary  student  of  this  question 
would  satisfy  him  that  this  essential  condition  has  not  been  com¬ 
plied  with.  For  example,  on  page  948  Miss  Picton-Turbervill 
rtatesthat  “  the  licensing  system  as  it  obtains  to-day  dates  from 
1880,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  created  the  present  full  publican’s 
licence  .  .  .  thus  doing  away  with  the  separate  ale,  wine,  and 
spirit  licences.”  That  two  clauses  in  an  Inland  Revenue  Act  alter¬ 
ing  the  form  of  an  excise  licence  and  increasing  the  duty  should 
be  the  foundation  of  our  licensing  system  must  startle  the  veriest 
first-form  student  of  licensing  history  w^ho  has  learnt  as  a  com¬ 
monplace  that  the  Licensing  Acts  of  1828  and  1872,  now  consoli- 
fiated  in  the  Licensing  (Consolidation)  Act,  1910,  are  the  basis  of 
our  modern  English  licensing  system.  Still  more  extraordinary 
is  the  statement  made  and  repeated  that  since  1880  ‘  ‘  no  addition 
has  been  made  in  the  charge  for  licences  !  ”  Has  the  writer  really 
forgotten  the  great  Lloyd  George  Budget  of  1909-10 — the  conflict 
iftth  the  House  of  Lords — and  the  increase  of  Liquor  Licence 
Duties  from  £2, 172,000  in  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March, 
1909,  to  £4,572,000  in  the  year  1912? 

Miss  Picton-Turbervill  is  also  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  on-  and  off-beer  licences  as  well  as  publicans’ 
licences,  for  she  quotes  the  figures  as  to  publicans’  licences  under 
the  word  “  licences,”  and  assumes  that  the  increase  in  the 
National  Drink  Bill  between  1881  and  1908  “  passed  through  the 
coffers  of  the  existing  public-houses,”  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
immense  quantities  of  drink  were  sold  in  licensed  premises  other 
than  public-houses.  Nor  is  her  version  of  the  Brewing  Companies’ 
Boom  in  the  ’nineties  more  accurate.  She  states  that  “  two  hun- 
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dred  million  pounds  was  invested  in  the  Trade,  thus  enablW  > 
to  extend  its  business  and  at  the  same  time  to  broaden  the  baaii 
of  self-interest.”  Here  again  the  facts  are  not  correctly 
The  total  value  of  the  Trade,  ‘  ‘  and  all  other  trades  in  connectioD 
with  alcoholic  liquors,”  was  stated  in  the  official  Breweri 
Almanack  of  1894,  and  subsequent  issues,  as  having  been  in 
1871,  £117,100,000,  in  1894,  £200,000,000,  in  1895,  £220,000  000' 
in  1898,  £230,000,000,  in  1899,  £235,000,000,  and  in  Igoo’ 
£240,000,000,  at  which  figure  it  stood  as  lately  as  1916.  Obi 
ously,  therefore,  the  amount  of  new  money  brought  into  the  Trade 
was  not  £200,000,000,  or  anything  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  sum 

The  Trade  was  not  extended,  but  consolidated;  little  publican 
brewers  were  recklessly  bought  up  so  that  the  brewery  companies' 
barrellage  might  show  large  increases.  The  brewery  firms  were 
then  transformed  into  limited  liability  companies  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  a  misguided  public,  which  looked  at  the  barrellage  ratber 
than  at  the  price  at  which  that  barrellage  was  being  secured.  The 
public  bit  at  the  bait,  and  out  of  the  considerable  sums  received 
the  brewer  vendors  took  practically  the  whole  of  their  original 
capital  in  cash  or  debentures,  while  large  blocks  of  ordinary  shares 
were  allotted  to  them  as  the  price  of  their  greatly-inflated 
good-will. 

I  agree,  however,  that  the  flotation  of  brewing  companies  and 
their  public  subscription  increased  the  number  of  shareholders  and 
debenture  holders  from,  say,  60,000  in  1889  to  100,000  in  1904, 
but  that,  surely,  does  not  help  Miss  Picton-Turbervill’s  case,  for 
precisely  the  same  effect  would  follow  if  the  Nation  bought  the 
Trade.  Even  at  the  price  of  £400,000,000  mentioned  as  a  possible 
figure^  (p.  953)  the  investment  amounts  to  about  £40  per  family, 
and  no  practical  person  imagines  that  the  scheme  could  be  carried 
out  to-day  at  less  than  double  that  sum,  so  that  a  Nationalised 
Liquor  Traffic  means  a  compulsory  investment  in  the  business  of 
drink  making  and  selling  of  over  £80  for  every  family  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  will  help  the  progress»of 
Temperance  Reform,  and  if  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  in  nonconformist  circles  “  generally,”  and  in  Welsh 
nonconformity  ”  universally  ”  (p.  953),  there  is  a  very  strong 
religious  objection  to  State  Purchase,  it  seems  not  a  little  unjust 
to  force  upon  a  large  body  of  citizens  a  financial  and  general  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  Traffic  which  they  abhor. 

Nor  is  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  more  reliable  in  her  summary  of 
official  reports.  She  states  (p.  953)  that  the  Advisory  Committee 

(1)  The  figures  in  the  Report  of  1917  are  incorrectly  stated  in  the  article  as  being 
£200,000,000  for  England  and  Wales;  the  Report  itself  says  £350,000,000  for 
England  and  Wales,  £61,000,000  for  Scotland,  and  a  further  sura  for  Ireland, 
substantially  less  than  £600,000,000. 
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constituted  in  1915  to  inquire  into  the  financial  aspects  of  State 
purchase  reported  unanimously  that  State  Purchase  was  ‘  ‘  not 
oijy  practicable  hut  simple  of  achievement  ”  This  is  an  entirely 
misleading  gloss  on  the  Eeport,  and  makes  one  doubt  whether  she 
has  ever  read  the  original.  Nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  the 
committee  was  impressed  with  the  great  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  and  the  Eeport  contains  the  grave  warning  that 
1.  The  creation  of  a  very  large  amount  of  new  Government 
obligations  cannot  fail  at  any  time  to  have  an  effect  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  credit,  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  are  issued  for  the 
purchase  of  a  revenue-producing  undertaking,  and  even  when  it  is 
not  a  question  of  going  to  the  money  market  for  new  capital,  but 
of  substituting  capital  in  one  form  for  capital  already  existing  in 
another.  At  this  moment  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  avoid 
causing  a  general  depreciation  of  Government  stocks. 

If  this  were  true  in  April,  1916,  it  is  far  more  relevant  in  1920, 
and  at  least  tw'o  of  the  signatories  (Sir  John  Simon  and  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden)  have  to-day  declared  that  they  are  opposed  to  State  Pur¬ 
chase.  Eeferring  to  the  report  of  the  three  committees  in  1917, 
Miss  Picton-Turbervill  says:  “The  committee,  however,  point 
oat  that  no  large  sum  of  money  will  be  needed,”  No  such  state¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  Eeport,  and  again  the  writer’s  gloss  is  mis¬ 
leading.  Even  if  the  purchase  were  carried  through  by  the  issue 
of  (jovernment  stock,  the  price  paid  is  “  money,”  and  the  Nation 
would  increase  its  already  enormous  liabilities  by  that  amount. 
It  is  simply  juggling  with  words  to  pretend  that  the  Trade  can 
be  bought  for  nothing,  and  without  increasing  the  national 
liability.  That  liability  would  be  a  new  and  gigantic  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  all  efforts  to  reduce  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  advocates 
of  the  scheme  are  insistent  that  it  will  be  a  financial  success.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  on  March  18th,  spoke  of  the  scheme  as  one  which, 
if  it  had  been  adopted  in  1915,  “would  have  produced  an  enormous 
revenue  to  the  State.”  That  is  the  danger.  We  are  to  buy 
the  Liquor  Traffic  in  the  name  of  Temperance,  and  make  a  vast 
profit  out  of  it.  You  cannot  promote  temperance  by  selling  drink. 
Under  State  Purchase  you  must  provide  interest  on  the  vast  pur¬ 
chase  money,  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  taxes  you 
already  levy.  All  wdll  come  from  selling  drink,  and  from  no 
other  source.  It  will  still  involve  either  an  enormous  Drink  Bill, 
or  increased  taxation,  and  any  proposal  to  reduce  consumption 
will  be  opposed  as  reducing  the  revenue  needed  to  meet  all  these 
charges.  It  is  idle  for  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  to  say  (p.  953)  : 

“  We  cannot  afford  to  see  the  Drink  Bill  of  the  country  mounting 
nptoyet  more  millions  ”  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  see  it  at  its  present 
figure  of  ^386 ,000,000.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  us  we 
VOL.  CVTII.  N.S.  N 
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could  not  afford  it  when  it  was  ^160,000,000 ;  but,  on  any  show 
ing,  to  meet  the  current  charges  alone  and  the  present  taxation 
derived  from  the  Trade,  the  Nationalised  Traffic  would  have  to 
earn  a  gross  profit  sufficient  to  pay  the  present  taxation  on 
liquor,  wdiich,  with  Income  Tax  and  Excess  Profits  Duty,  is  not 
far  short  of  £300,000,000,  and  a  minimum  of  £30,000,000  as  in. 
terest  on  purchase  money,  which,  wdthout  reserving  a  penny  for 
sinking  fund,  would  mean  a  Drink  Bill  at  least  as  high  as  that 
of  1919,  and  probably  higher. 

But  if  Miss  Picton-Turbervill’s  paper  is  thus  unreliable  in  mere 
matters  of  plain  historical  fact  open  to  immediate  verification 
it  is  permissible  to  doubt  whether  her  verdict  on  other  matters 
is  any  more  to  be  depended  upon.  In  her  opening  paragraphs 
she  makes  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  and  the  Trade  Defence  Association  are  “  two  bodies  that 
have  done  more  to  hinder  legislative  reform  than  all  the  men  in 
the  street.”  The  statement  is  not  original,  but  has  been  widely 
circulated  by  supporters  of  Liquor  Nationalisation  who  are  irri¬ 
tated  at  the  hostility  of  the  organised  temperance  forces  of  the 
country  to  their  nostrum. 

That  was  not  the  verdict  of  a  very  famous  Englishman,  who 
w'ell  knew  the  Alliance  and  its  work — Cardinal  Manning.  His 
verdict  was  :  To  the  action  and  power  of  the  Alliance  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  fact  that  the  public  conscience  of  England  has  been 
aroused,  its  intellect  has  been  convinced,  and  its  heart  has  been 
made  half-ashamed  of  itself,  and  its  will  is  already  in  motion. 

The  charge  made  on  page  947,  and  again,  in  another  form,  on 
page  949,  is  wholly  untrue.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  point 
to  a  single  measure  of  genuine  Temperance  Eeform,  however 
small,  which  has  been  opposed  by  the  Alliance,  or  which  has  not 
been  heartily  supported  by  that  body.  Miss  Picton-Turbervill 
quite  legitimately  calls  attention  to  the  meagre  results  secured  by 
what  she  calls  ‘‘  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bill  of  1904,”  which  she  inacenr- 
.  ately  describes  as  making  ”  a  continuous  property  ”  of  the  annual 
licence.  The  vital  portions  of  that  Bill  were  drafted  in  the  office 
of  the  Trade  Defence  Association  (Licensed  Trade  News,  Novem 
ber,  1904)  :  it  was  fought  to  the  last  ditch  by  the  Alliance  and  its 
friends  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  The  great  Licensing  Bill  of 
1908,  which  w'ould  have  changed  the  whole  position  of  the  Tem 
perance  question  and  delivered  the  nation  from  its  bondage  to  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  was  supported  most  strenuously  by  the  Alliance, 
and  would  have  been  on  the  Statute  Book  to-day  but  for  the 
unwarrantable  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  a  measure 
passed  by  the  immense  majority  of  350  to  113  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  How  the  Trade  Defence  Association  fought  that 
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measure  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  recall  the  Peckham  Election 

of  1908.  The  Temperance  (Scotland)  Act  of  1913,  which  for  the 

grst  time  places  the  power  of  self-determination  in  this  matter 

m  the  hands  of  any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  carried  t 

through  Parliament  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Alliance  has  supported  Bills  to  effect  Sunday  Closing,  the  1 

Prohibition  of  the  Sale  or  giving  of  Drink  to  young  children,  the 
Exclusion  of  Children  from  Drinking  Bars,  the  Payment  of  Wages  ; 

in  Public-houses — all  measures  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of 
women.  It  has  supported,  also,  the  Licensing  Acts  of  1872  anci 
1902 :  it  supported  the  Eestrictions  on  Drink  during  the  War,  ^ 

opon  which  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  lays  such  stress,  and  it  is 
earnestly  opposed  to  any  proposals  for  their  relaxation.  But  it 
has  never  given  away  the  Temperance  Cause.  It  opposed  the 
suggested  compromise  in  1903  which  enabled  the  Balfour  Govern¬ 
ment  to  legislate  in  the  interests  of  the  Trade  in  1904,  with  such 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  Nation ;  and  to-day  it  opposes  the 
scheme  advocated  by  (among  others)  the  writer  of  the  article 
under  discussion  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  subjected  to  the  ill-informed 
attacks  of  those  who  are  annoyed  to  find  their  schemes  for  per¬ 
petuating  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  the  cause  of  sobriety  shattered 
on  the  rock  of  fundamental  Temperance  principle. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  stands  for  the 
installation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  as  a  permanent  State  institution. 

She  apparently  does  not  expect  or  desire  to  see  the  elimination  of 
alcoholic  drinks  from  our  national  life — for  her  scheme  contains  no 
mention  even  of  Local  Veto  over  the  traffic.  Nationalisation  is  for 
her  "a  permanent  solution  of  a  grave  social  problem,”  and  she 
asks  the  women  of  the  nation  to  accept  it  regardless  of  the  fact, 
proved  by  world-old  experience,  that  alcoholic  beverages  cannot  be 
sold  or  distributed  throughout  a  nation  without  lowering  the 
standard  of  national  health,  morality,  and  efficiency,  and  without 
jrawing  a  large  number  of  every  rising  generation  within  the 
pip  of  the  Alcohol  Habit  and  all  that  it  means. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  alleged  success  of  the  “Carlisle  Experi¬ 
ment  ”  that  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  principally  relies.  During 
the  War  the  State  took  over  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  the  Carlisle  and 
Gretna  areas,  and  ”  it  was  this  elimination  of  private  interest  in 
the  sale  of  drink  that  worked  the  Carlisle  miracle!”  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  deemed  irreverent  in  me  to  investigate  very  briefly  this 
"miracle.”  Much  argument  was,  long  ago,  expended  in  showing 
that  a  5  lbs.  weight  fell  to  the  earth  five  times  as  quickly  as  a 
11b.  weight.  Had  not  Aristotle  said  so?  But  Galileo  tested  the 
statement  at  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  the  arguments 
relied  upon,  the  5  lbs.  weight  and  the  1  lb.  weight  all  struck  the 
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ground  at  the  same  moment !  The  question  is,  “  Did  the  mirack 
in  fact  happen?”  Let  us  examine  the  facts.  Carlisle,  a  Border 
City  of  60,000  inhabitants,  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  accom 
modate  ten  or  twelve  thousand  navvies  who  were  brought  into 
the  neighbourhood  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  great  Gretna 
Munition  Factory.  The  men,  herded  together  under  most  un. 
comfortable  housing  conditions,  flocked  into  the  public-houses 
Drunkenness  became  rampant,  and  at  last,  in  the  summer  o{ 
1916  the  Control  Board  decided  to  take  the  Traffic  into  its  own 
hands,  and  within  the  next  eighteen  months  the  breweries  and 
licensed  premises  in  an  area  of  500  square  miles,  with  a  war¬ 
time  population  of  140,000  inhabitants,  came  under  State  Pur¬ 
chase.  That  is  common  ground.  Acquiring  possession  the  Board 
cavried  out  a  number  of  changes,  some  of  which  are  set  out  in  the 
article  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  they  all  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  July,  1916,  whereas  many  of  them  were  not  in  operation 
until  1917.  “  With  what  results?”  asks  Miss  Picton-Turbervill, 
and  answers : 

State  purchase  and  control  began  in  July,  1916,  and  a  steady 
drop  in  the  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  began. 

This  statement  is  incorrect :  the  reduction  began  in  June,  before 
Purchase  took  place.  Does  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  seriously  con¬ 
tend  that  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1916, 
the  Board  had  secured  any  really  efficient  control  over  the  Trade 
in  Carlisle,  by  reason  of  Purchase?  The  hard  fact  is  that  at 
any  rate  during  July  and  August  there  was  practically  no  change 
in  the  method  of  conducting  the  trade  in  Carlisle  over  what  was 
in  operation  previously.  “The  Board’s  scheme  of  control  was 
inaugurated  on  July  12th,  1916,  and  became  effective  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  wrecks,”  says  the  official  Report  for  1919,  and 
whatever  took  place  in  Carlisle  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  August, 
and  probably  September,  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  State  Pur¬ 
chase.  The  figures  of  convictions  are  quite  conclusive ;  for  the 
week  ending 


June 

18th  ... 

...  32 

June 

25th  . 

...  25 

July 

2nd . 

...  27 

July 

9th . 

...  26 

July 

16th  . 

...  21 

And  for  the  four  weeks  which  followed  ending  August  13th,  when 
the  Board  was  not  yet  in  real  control,  the  weekly  average  had 
fallen  to  16 J,  and  by  September  10th  to  11.  From  these  figures 
it  is  beyond  question  that  the  remarkable  decline  was  due,  not  to 
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Purchase,  but  to  some  other  reason.  That  reason  was  given  in 
(be  Cumberland  iVetrs  of  August  26th,  1916  : 

"Inquiries  as  to  the  causes  of  this  diminution  of  convictions  for  drunken- 
J5SS  have  elicited  various  opinions,  but  that  generally  held  is  that  many  of 
jie  men  of  the  navvy  class  who  used  to  cause  trouble  when  on  drinking 
Ix)ut8  from  Gretna,  have  left  the  district.” 

and  again  in  its  issue  of  November  4th  : 

"These  figures  (of  convictions  for  drunkenness)  disclose  three  distinct 
movements  : — A.  steady  decline  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  a  rapid  rise 
from  October,  1915,  to  June  of  this  year;  and  a  pronounced  decline  after¬ 
wards.  These  movements  are  explainable  without  reference  to  the  operation 
oj  the  Control  Board.  .  .  .  There  was  an  invasion  of  many  thousands 

of  navvies,  who  are  as  a  class  intemperate;  latterly,  as  the  constructional 
work  has  reached  completion,  these  navvies  have  been  disappearing  and 
giving  place  to  skilled  workers  whose  tastes  and  habits  are  more  restrained. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  population  are  thus  in  themselves  sufiBcient  to  account 
for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  list  of  convictions.” 

It  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  ground  of  complaint  that  Miss  Picton- 
Turbervill,  when  purporting  to  state  the  facts  as  to  Carlisle,  should 
omit  to  mention  this  vital  fact.  To  use  the  presence  of  the 
navvies  to  prove  that  “  restriction  entirely  failed  ”  (p.  951) ;  and 
to  proclaim  the  glorious  reduction  in  drunkenness  as  due  to  State 
Purchase  (which  was  not  yet  in  effective  operation  !),  without  dis¬ 
closing  that,  as  one  paper  put  it,  “  the  wild  men  have  departed  ” 
is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  treating  her  readers  with  that  honesty 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  in  a  professedly  serious  socio¬ 
logical  investigation  on  which  so  much  is  stated  to  depend.  So 
far  as  the  writer  of  the  article  is  concerned  the  navvies  might  be 
in  Carlisle  to-day. 

But  if  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  had  been  anxious  to  place  the 
whole  story  before  her  readers  she  w’ould  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  1916  the  condition  of  things  in  Carlisle 
was  so  serious  that  on  December  30th  the  Chief  Constable  stated 
that  “  the  city  was  in  a  shocking  condition,”  notwithstanding  that 
the  “wild  men  ”  had  gone,  and  that  the  Board  claimed  to  have 
l)een  in  ‘‘  effective  control  ”  since  August!  Why  was  it,  then, 
that  by  the  end  of  April,  1917,  the  convictions  had  dropped  to  31 
for  that  month  as  against  98  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1916, 
and  soon  reached  the  low  level  at  which  they  stood  at  the  end  of 
1919? 

’  Two  factors,  apart  from  the  exodus  of  the  navvies,  operated. 
The  first  w^as  that  towards  the  close  of  February,  1917,  the  Board 
prohibited  the  on-sale  of  spirits  in  the  city  and  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts  on  Saturdays.  The  effect  was  that  on  the  23  Saturdays 
following  the  ”  spiritless”  order  there  were  only  17  arrests  in 
Carlisle,  and  7  of  these  were  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  wdiereas  in  the 
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corresponding  Saturdays  in  1916  there  were  220  arrests  (Carter' 
Control  of  the  Drink  Trade,  p.  211).  A  simple  prohibition  whiclj 
might,  and  should  have,  been  applied  throughout  the  whole  coan 
try — not  State  Purchase — produced  this  result. 

The  second  factor  w'as  the  national  restriction  upon  the  oat- 
put  of  brewing  and  upon  the  release  of  wines  and  spirits  from 
bond.  On  March  17th,  1917,  the  Control  Board  defended  its 
increase  in  prices  as  being  attributable  solely  to  the  restrictions 
in  supply  and  the  consequent  shortage.  It  becomes,  they  said 
increasingly  difficult  for  supplies  of  beer,  stout  and  spirits  to  be 
obtained  (Cumberland  News  of  date).  Thenceforth,  as,  indeed 
Miss  Picton-Turbervill  admits  (p.  952),  “  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  shortage  of  beer  and  spirits,”  and  much  more  than 
”  allowance  ” — it  was  the  governing  factor.^  The  plain  troth  is 
that  no  real  Temperance  Reform  was  carried  out  at  Carlisle  with 
Purchase  which  could  not  have  been,  with  equal  effectiveness, 
carried  out  by  the  Central  Control  Board,  not  merely  in  Carlisle 
but  throughout  the  Kingdom,  without  Purchase.  Miss  Picton- 
Turbervill  says  (p.  953),  ”  What  has  been  done  in  Carlisle  can  be 
done  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.”  I  agree;  and  without 
spending  anything  from  £500,000,000  to  £800,000,000  in  doing  it. 

But,  here  again,  I  must  comment  on  Miss  Picton-Turbervill’s 
omission  to  mention  that  Carlisle — now  that  the  War  is  over- 
has  no  special  cause  for  self-glorification. 

I  have  lying  before  tne  a  Table  which  shows  that  out  of  th 
237  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  at  least  160 — or  more  tkm  1 
two-thirds  of  the  whole — show  a  lower  rate  of  convictions  for ! 
drunkenness  in  proportion  to  population  than  Carlisle  does,  and 
that  69  Boroughs  with  a  total  population  of  6,000,000  show  a  j 
greater  percentage  of  reduction  in  drunkenness  per  1,000  popula-  ] 
tion  betw^een  1913  and  1919  than  in  Carlisle.  Indeed,  Carlisle’s 
percentage  of  reduction  in  drunkenness  is  lower  than  the  average 
percentage  of  the  wdiole  of  these  160  Boroughs.  It  is  even  more 
striking  to  compare  the  figures  for  England  and  Wales 
England  and  Wales. 


Year. 

Population. 

Convictions.  Rate  per  1,000.  1 

1913 

.  36,606,000 

188,877  5T6 

1919 

.  36,855,000 

57,947  r57  | 

Reduction,  70  per 

cent. 

Carlisle. 

Convictions.  Rate  per  1,000. 

Y’ear. 

Population, 

1913 

.  52,000 

237  4-56 

1919 

.  53,000 

78  1'47 

Reduction  of  only  68 

per  cent. 

( 1 )  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  convictions  during  the  first  27  weeks 
of  1920  show  a  total  of  65  as  against  33  in  1919  and  53  in  1918,  for  a  period  ot 
28  weeks,  though  the  population  in  1918  was  much  larger  than  in  1920;  hvt 
more  drink  was  available  in  1920. 
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Even  if  we  concede  that  the  population  figure  in  Carlisle  in  1919, 
admittedly  difficult  of  ascertainment,  is  possibly  too  low,  no  addi¬ 
tion  that  could  reasonably  be  made  would  increase  the  percentage 
of  reduction  in  Carlisle  to  a  figure  which,  if  it  could  be  secured  for 
the  whole  country,  would  justify  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds.  Moreover,  it  should  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  article  that  although  the  Control  Board’s  manager  boasts  that  : 
“  an  accounting  system  on  the  most  modern  principles  has  been 
devised,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  many  brewing  firms 
which  can  show  a  more  concise  and  useful  analysis  of  trading 
results,”  the  Government  has  three  times  refused  to  give  the 
House  of  Commons  the  figures  as  to  the  sales  of  liquor  in  the  City 
of  Carlisle  and  the  money  expended  thereon.  The  reason  given 
is  that  the  labour  involved  in  getting  them  out  would  be  too  great ! 
There  can  only  be  one  inference,  which  is  that  the  sales  and 
takings  have  been  startlingly  large,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  a 
note  in  the  Economist  of  November  29th,  1919,  that:  “In 
spite  of  the  reduction  of  the  total  population  to  a  normal  level 
I  as  a  result  of  the  closing-down  of  munition  works,  we  understand 
that  takings  for  the  current  year  show  a  large  increase,  and 
that  even  more  satisfactory  results  are  anticipated  for  the  year 
ended  March  31st,  1920,”  which  does  not  point  to  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Drink  Bill  under  Nationalisation,  and  throws  a  serious 
doubt  on  the  value  of  the  drunkenness  figures. 

In  face  of  these  facts  it  seems  inappropriate  to  speak  of  the 
“Carlisle  miracle.”  With  so  much  trouble  taken  over  the 
scheme,  with  the  energetic  labours  of  such  highly- skilled  and  ex¬ 
tremely  well-paid  management  as  the  Board  was  able  to  secure, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  a  large  body  of  local  magnates, 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  Corporation  and  the  police  authorities, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  Carlisle  was  under  the  limelight  of 
public  scrutiny,  the  miracle — if  miracle  there  be — is,  not  that  so 
much  has  been  done  but  that  such  small  results  have  followed  so 
much  effort  and  parade ;  and  yet  it  is  no  miracle,  for  the  scheme 
is  but  another  attempt  to  control  the  uncontrollable.  In  any  case, 
there  is  nothing  here  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money  in  setting  up  a  huge  new  bureaucratic  State  Department 
under  a  Minister  of  Drink.  Everything  of  value,  and  there  has 
been  much  of  value,  which  the  Control  Board  has  done  under  its 
general  orders,  has  been  done  without  purchase.  If  our  present 
regulations  are  not  effective,  the  State  can  make  them  more  drastic 
with  this  advantage  that  it  would  act  as  an  outside  authority, 
without  that  tenderness  characteristic  of  officialdom  dealing  with 
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its  colleagues.  It  is  not  without  relevance  when  considering  the  ■  Pai 
drunkenness  figures  at  Carlisle  to  remember  that  on  the  Local  I  Trs 
Committee  regulating  the  trafi&c  are  one  member  nominated  bv  I 
the  Watch  Committee  (Le.,  the  police),  and  four  representing thi  i  tov 
Licensing  Committee  (all  magistrates) ;  and  that  on  June  11th  |  an( 
1917,  the  Mayor  on  the  Bench  expressed  his  sorrow  that  there  I 
were  three  cases  of  drunkenness  to  be  dealt  wuth,  as  he  “had  I 
hoped  that  they  might  have  had  the  same  records  as  they  had  in  I 
the  past  several  weeks,”  A  hope  of  this  kind,  expressed  by  the  I 
Chief  Magistrate  from  the  Bench,  if  not  exactly  a  direction  to  the  I 
police  standing  round,  is  yet  apt  to  be  gratified,  and  the  streets  I 
of  Carlisle  on  Saturday  nights,  even  now,  plainly  show  that  the  I 
official  figures  do  not  represent  by  any  means  the  public  I 
drunkenness.  I 

Miss  Picton-Turbervill  has  no  ground  whatever  for  saying  I 
(p.  951)  that :  I 

”  State  purchase,  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  has  I 
proved  itself  the  one  remedy  for  a  condition  of  things  which  was  I 
rapidly  sapping  the  virility  of  our  nation.”  I 

The  remarkable  decline  during  the  War  in  drunkenness,  alcoholic  I 
mortality,  attempted  suicides,  delirium  tremens  cases,  suffocation  1 
of  infants,  etc.,  had  no  possible  connection  wdth  State  Purchase.  1 
It  had  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  alcohol  available,  and  the  1 
present  increase  in  drunkenness,  which  we  all  deplore,  is  due  to  i 
the  large  increase  by  the  Government  of  the  alcoholic  supplies.  1 
The  remedy  lies,  not  in  perpetuating  drinking,  even  under  I 
“improved”  conditions,  but  in  getting  rid  of  Drink.  Only  in  1 
this  w^ay  can  the  women  of  England  make  their  country  “  safe  I 
for  heroes,”  or  safe  for  girls  and  boys.  I 

The  true  remedy,  of  which  apparently  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  I 
has  never  heard,  is  to  give  to  the  people  themselves,  in  their  own  I 
localities  on  the  widest  possible  franchise,  the  power  by  their  direct  I 
votes  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  have  the  sale  and  I 
distribution  of  drink  in  their  midst,  maintaining  meanwhile  such  i 
national  regulations  over  the  Traffic  as  the  people,  speaking  I 
through  Parliament,  will  sanction.  I 

Miss  Picton-Turbervill  said  that  “  the  scheme  for  State  Pur-  1 
chase  has  the  support  of  the  Labour  Party.”  In  so  saying  she  I 
was  mistaken,  for  on  June  25th  last,  at  its  Annual  Congress  at  I 
Scarborough,  the  Labour  Party,  by  a  vote  of  1,672,000  to  j 
1,352,000,  rejected  State  Purchase,  but  by  a  vote  of  2,003,000  to  | 
623,000  accepted  the  Policy  of  Local  Veto,  about  which  she  says 
nothing. 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  formerly  a  strong  \ 
supporter  of  Nationalisation,  “  a  retrograde  step  for  the  Labour  i 
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Party  in  this  country  to  advocate  the  purchase  of  the  Liquor 
Trafific  and  to  saddle  this  incubus  permanently  on  the  community. 

For  the  trend  of  opinion  in  all  democratic  countries  is 
towards  the  destruction  of  a  traffic  which  is  economically  wasteful 
and  socially  injurious.” 

George  B.  Wilson. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 


The  prospects  of  peace  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  Asia  hang  m  'r  ’ 
the  results  of  the  negotiations  with  M.  Krassin  and  his  GovermneM  I  ^ 
That  much  has  been  made  abimdantly  clear.  It  is  manifestl  ' 
impossible  for  Germany  to  sit  quietly  under  the  sentence  of  d'-’  * 

armament  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Allies,  while  a  dangerous  ' 
militarist  power  is  developed  in  a  ooimtry  she  hast  feared  Muf.  ’-  ' 

for  more  than  a  generation,  and  now  fears  all  the  more  because 
Moscow  has  become  the  Mecca  of  her  Communist  Party.  Poland 
is  defeated,  as  indeed  she  was  bound  to  be ;  the  result  has  sb^l 
come  sooner  instead  of  later.  The  Allies  can  neither  make  war*G' 
Russia  to  defend  her,  nor  can  they  allow  her  once  more  in  her  his^ 
tory  to  be  utterly  overthrown.  They  cannot  do  the  former  because 
their  own  people  would  not  tolerate  that,  and  because  Poland’s  aims 
were  too  avaricious  for  them  to  endorse.  They  cannot  do  the  laliul 
because  they  have  quite  rightly  decided  to  try  to  set  Europe  going i 
again  wuth  a  sensible  map  divided  on  nationalist  lines,  and  a  free  I 
Poland  is  an  essential  part  of  it.  Farther  East  the  Bolsheviks  are  I 
still  fighting  or  being  fought  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  | 
in  Persia.  | 

I  have  been  told,  on  very  good  authority,  that  the  attack  on 
Persia  was  simply  intended  as  a  demonstration  that  if  the  Allies 
would  fight,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  aU  the  attacking,  and  1 
that  the  Bolsheviks  desire  peace  more  than  anything  else.  As  the 
ixolicy  of  open  war  with  them  has  failed,  and  has  entailed  disastrous  j 
consequences  to  our  friends,  and  that  of  veiled  war  has  failed,  and  j 
promises  to  entail  impleasant  consequences  to  ourselves  as  well  as  j 
disastrous  consequences  to  our  friends,  that  of  peace  seems  to  be  j 
dictated  by  common  sense.  It  is  also  in  accordance  ^vith  the  best  i 
political  principles,  however  anti-Bolshevik  we  may  feel.  For  every  i 
observer  who  returns  from  Russia  maintains  that  the  Bolshevik ' 
regime  is  enormously  strengthened  by  the  attacks  made  upon  it.  Its 
opponents  postpone  their  domestic  differences  in  order  to  unite  to  ! 
rej>  '1  what  they  regard  as  an  invasion,  which  is  exactly  what  might  = 
have  been  expected.  Large  numbers  of  the  ablest  ofl&cers  of  the 
old  army  are  now  leading  the  Red  Army.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  ■ 
that  with  all  its  political  and  economic  failures  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  has  achieved  one  complete  and  astonishing  success,  and  that  ; 
is  the  creation  of  a  powerful  army,  which  has  been  as  much  the  ' 
work  of  its  enemies  as  its  own. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  be  clear  about  the  conditions  of 
a  resumption  of  relations.  It  is  no  longer  pretended  that  a  resump- 
tion  of  trade  does  not  entail  the  conclusion  of  a  real  and  definite  ^ 
peace,  so  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  argue  that  very  obvious  point. 
The  formal  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  probably  not  _ 
necessary  and  is  not  desirable  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  we  have  every  . 

reason  to  believe  that,  once  peace  is  restored,  Bolshevism  as  we  know  ^ 

it  will  be  short-lived.  But  some  sort  of  diplomatic  relation  with 
it  will  be  necessary.  Then  there  is  the  vexed  question  of  the  Russian  j 
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I'  debts.  Here,  I  think,  an  obvious  distinction  can  and  should  be 
made.  We  cannot  expect  Russia  to  recognise  rights  of  property 
abroad  which  she  does  not  recognise  at  home.  Everyone  who  invests 
money  in  a  foreign  country  takes  his  risk  of  adverse  political  develop- 
pents.  They  are  generally  recognised  in  the  rate  of  interest  offered. 
The  time  to  raise  the  question  both  of  the  loans  and  of  the 
rights  of  concessionnaires,  will  be  when  Russia  asks  for  fresh  foreign 
capital,  as  in  the  course  of  time  she  probably  will.  Then  we  shall 
be  perfectly  justified  in  making  what  conditions  we  please.  In  the 
meantime  we  ought  to  insist  only  on  payment  for  goods  actually 
delivered  to  Russia,  or  seized  by  Russians  without  payment  to  the 
foreigners  to  whom  they  belonged. 

Those  are  conditions  we  may  make,  and  I  notice  that  the  Prime 
Jlinister  is  including  one  or  tw'o  others  as  preventives  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda,  notably  that  we  may  at  any  moment  declare  an  agent  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  be  persona  ingrata.  These  steps  Lenin 
himself  has  invited  by  posing  as  the  leader  of  a  general  crusade 
against  the  Governments  of  the  world.  But  there  are  also  conditions 
we  shall  have  to  observe.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  look  back  upon 
our  Kussian  policy  of  the  last  two  years  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
very  real  shame.  We  have  aided  and  abetted  every  sort  of  adven¬ 
turer  to  fight  against  a  government  which  the  Russian  people  may 
not  like,  but  which  they  obviously  prefer  to  these  self -chosen  saviours 
and  dictators  w’e  have  tried  to  force  upon  them.  Regardless  of  the 
peril  we  were  bringing  upon  them  we  have  encouraged  the  new  States 
bordering  on  Russia  to  keep  up  a  state  of  war.  Some  of  them  have 
resisted  our  schemes,  others  like  the  Poles  have  been  only  too  ready 
even  to  anticipate  and  to  go  beyond  them.  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  Golovin  memorandum  and  of  Mr,  Churchill’s 
own  particular  part  in  this  policy.  Whatever  Mr.  Churchill  did  the 
Government  w^ere  responsible  for,  for  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  deeds 
have  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  he  remains  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  But  does  anyone  think  that  this  has  been  a  worthy  w'ay  for 
a  great  Power  to  conduct  its  foreign  relations  ?  We  have  been  always 
ready  to  wound  yet  afraid  to  come  into  the  open  to  strike.  We  have 
refused  to  make  peace,  yet  consistently  endeavoured  to  explain  aw’ay 
our  wars  and  our  blockades.  We  have  given  inadequate  support  to 
hopeless  causes,  and  have  in  consequence  brought  terrible  suffering 
upon  a  helpless  people,  a  people  of  whom  we  have  all  along  claimed 
that  the  vast  majority  were  innocent  of  Bolshevism.  If  this  has 
been  our  method  of  war-making,  our  peace-making  must  be  of  a 
very  different  order.  It  must  be  real  and  honest.  There  must  be  no 
more  pin-pricks  and  no  more  intrigues.  Russia’s  political  future 
must  be  left  entirely  in  her  owm  hands. 

The  exact  course  her  future  development  will  take  it  is  difficult 
to  prophesy,  but  the  accounts  of  recent  visitors,  notably  of  the 
Labour  delegation,  enable  us  to  form  a  fairly  shrewd  idea.  The 
Bolshevist  system  is  being  steadily  watered  down  and  that  in  two 
ways.  One  after  another  its  original  communist  principles  are  being 
abandoned  under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  and  more  and  more 
people  who  are  not  Bolsheviks  are  being  drawm  into  the  Government 
service,  in  the  army,  in  the  civil  administration,  and  in  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  industry.  The  Soviet  system  is  the  only  organisation 
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remaining  in  the  country.  To  destroy  it  would  be  to  invite  anarch 
and  any  change  that  comes  will  probably  be  wrought  through  it  all 
not  in  spite  of  it.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  smalf  politii  I 
party,  which  is  already  modifying  its  principles,  can  for  ever  rS! ' 

autocraticaUy  a  great  people.  As  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  has  remarked  I 

in  his  very  interesting  study  of  the  Russian  Government,  there^ 
any  amount  of  dictatorship  but  very  much  less  of  proletariat  about 
it.  It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  liberal  minded  people  in  this  country 
have  been  driven,  by  the  Government’s  policy,  to  appear  to  plead 
the  cause  of  a  revolutionary  government  they  cannot  really  sympa. 
thise  with.  One  of  the  great  benefits  of  peace  will  be  that  it  will 
relieve  us  of  that  necessity.  For  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Eusmd 
revolution  is  still  at  its  beginnings.  It  has  destroyed  one  tyranny 
only  to  make  another,  and  so  far  it  has  created  little  else.  And 
above  all  else  it  has  set  its  face  against  liberty. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  price  of  liberty 
is  not  only  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  exer¬ 
cising  power,  but  also  eternal  forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are,  and  a  determination  shared  by  both  not  to  fling  away  the  good 
things  they  know  already  in  a  frantic  search  for  others  they  know 
not  of.  The  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  has  left  it 
battling  to  preserve  its  freedom  from  assaults  from  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  quarters.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  is  the  astonishing  repres¬ 
sion  of  certain  radical  opinions  in  the  United  States,  at  another  the 
complete  abnegation  of  belief  in  liberty  by  those  who  pose  as  the 
vanguard  of  progress  in  Russia.  For  some  time  startling  stories  have 
been  coming  across  the  Atlantic  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Executive  to  stamp  out  Socialism  and  Communism.  We  in  this 
country  have  observed  with  surprise  the  spectacle  of  five  Socialist 
members  excluded  from  the  legislature  of  New  York  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  Socialists,  a  crime  to  which  a  majority  of  their  consti¬ 
tuents  would  seem  to  have  been  accessory.  Another  Sociahst  is 
standing  for  the  Presidency  not  from  a  log  cabin  but  from  a  public 
gaol,  where  he  is  undergoing  a  sentence  of  ten  years’  imprisonment 
for  delivering  a  Socialist  speech.  Other  big  sentences  have  been 
inflicted  for  similar  reasons.  But  the  most  complete  evidence  is 
contained  in  an  ap|)eal  to  the  American  people  just  issued 
by  tw’elve  prominent  American  lawyers.  These  charge  their 
Government  not  simply  with  excessive  severity,  but  with  actual 
illegality.  They  produce  evidence,  mostly  from  Government  docu¬ 
ments  arid  from  the  mouths  of  its  own  agents,  to  show  that  it  has 
employed  agents  provocateurs  on  a  large  scale,  made  arrests  without 
warrants,  treated  its  prisoners  with  inhumanity,  and  declared  its 
object  to  be  the  punishment  of  certain  subversive  opinions 
irrespective  of  whether  those  opinions  have  led  to  any  overt  acts 
against  society. 

The  American  Government  is  a  democratic  one;  it  is  elected  on 
an  extensive  suffrage  and  liable  to  be  changed  if  it  offends  against 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people.  There  is  no  real  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  so  offended.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  Americans, 
valuing  their  traditions  as  they  justly  may,  and  revering  their  Con¬ 
stitution,  quite  genuinely  feel  afraid  that  this  system  may  be  upset 
by  a  scarcely  digested  mass  of  immigrants,  many  of  them  of  low 
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jypes  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  A  human  society  is  a 
^g’ entity  and  its  definite  life  and  continuity  of  development  are 
jjyngs  well  worth  preserving.  These  methods,  however,  would 
jjgieely  seem  to  be  the  best  way  to  preserve  them.  The  extremist, 
jiven  enough  rope,  generally  hangs  himself  without  giving  excessive 
^uble  to  anyone  else.  Hanged  by  his  opponents  he  often  becomes 
» dangerous  force.  That,  of  course,  is  what  happened  in  Eussia.  I 
^  not  know  how  many  Bolsheviks  there  were  in  Russia  at  the  end 
of  1916  when  the  revolution  was  brewing.  But  even  to-day,  when 
the  party  has  for  tw'o  years  been  the  governing  force  in  the  country, 
Lenin  only  claims  600,000  reliable  members  out  of  a  population  of 
jbout  120,000,000.  But  the  Czarist  regime  left  the  progressive  no 
choice  but  to  be  revolutionary.  Instead  of  a  pair  of  scales  in  which 
jH  opinion  had  its  w'eight  and  the  net  result  was  a  Government  fairly 
reptesenting  the  general  will,  there  was  a  brick  wall  of  autocracy 
against  which  Radicals  had  to  hurl  themselves  or  be  silent.  The 
result  when  the  strain  of  an  unsuccessful  w’ar  became  too  severe, 
iras  a  chaotic  revolution  in  which  the  most  determined  and  the  least 
scrupulous  group  came  to  the  top.  They  in  their  turn  have,  as  I 
have  noted  above,  eschewed  all  care  for  liberty. 


Ihose  of  us,  therefore,  who  believe  most  fundamentally  in  the 
necessity  of  individual  freedom,  especiaUy  the  freedom  to  believe 
what  we  will  and  to  try  to  persuade  others  to  agree  with  us,  are 
faced  with  a  dismal  prospect.  On  the  one  hand  executive  govern¬ 
ments  and  on  the  other  revolutionary  forces  are  preparing  to  fight 
over  our  bodies,  and  to  carry  on  the  struggle  with  a  complete  dis¬ 
regard  for  these  principles.  Of  Bolshevism  I  am  not  afraid.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  see  why  anyone  should  either  fear  or  expect  to  learn 
anything  very  profitable  from  the  crude  experiment  of  a  people 
politically  very  backward,  industrially  xmdeveloped,  and  educa¬ 
tionally  almost  illiterate.  But  I  am  afraid  of  thfe  egoism  of  demo¬ 
cratic  Governments.  Democracy  is  going  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delu¬ 
sion  if  we  forget  that  there  are  certain  principles  which  apply  to  all 
forms  of  government.  The  tyranny  of  a  majority  may  be  as  severe 
as  that  of  an  autocrat  or  of  a  ruling  class,  and  it  is  quite  hkely  to 
be  much  less  cautious  and  less  fearful  and  therefore  much  more 
thoroughgoing.  If  Governments  try  to  take  this  line  they  can  only 
succeed  in  producing  an  arid  and  intellectually  comfortless  civili¬ 
sation,  and  in  killing  many  hopeful  and  progressive  causes.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  w'ill  almost  certainly  fail.  They  will  them¬ 
selves  create  the  monsters  that  they  fear  and  they  will  provoke 
violence  in  the  very  societies  which  are  so  organised  that  violence 
should  be  wasteful  and  unnecessary.  It  is  really  important  that 
some  of  the  old  battle-cries  should  be  brought  out  again.  There  are 
quite  enough  people  who  do  not  believe  in  freedom,  or  democracy 
either  for  that  matter,  and  this  is  no  time  for  those  who  do  to  give 
anything  away.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  even  for  a 
moment  to  support  restrictive  measures  or  repressive  wars  on  the 
one  hand,  or  subversive  short-cuts  to  reform  on  the  other. 


While  Parliament  has  spent  much  time  in  full-dress  debate  on 
matters  of  ephemeral  interest,  the  closing  stages  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill  have  been  taken  on  odd 
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Friday  afternoons.  And  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  que 
tiou  of  more  fundamental  and  far-reaching  importance,  and  th*i 
there  was  rarely  a  Bill  more  completely  inadequate.  1  wonder 
often  people  stop  to  think  what  the  life  is  like  of  a  man  who  ^ 
engaged  only  on  a  weekly  or  even  a  daily  contract.  He  has  anxieties 
from  which  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  totally  free.  Anyon 
who  has  even  a  small  invested  income  can  have  no  conception  of 
them.  Nor  can  the  salaried  w’orker  in  reasonably  secure  employ, 
ment,  working  on  a  yearly  contract  and  certain  to  retain  his  post  lo 
long  as  he  gives  satisfaction.  Nor  can  the  professional  man  once 
he  has  built  up  a  connection.  The  ordinary  manual  labourer  has  to 
live  permanently  in  a  state  of  complete  insecurity,  quite  uncertain 
whether  his  income  will  be  forthcoming  next  w’eek,  constantly  liable 
to  be  thrown  out  of  work  if  trade  slackens.  In  these  circumstances 
he  has  to  marry  and  bring  up  children,  or  else  never  marry  at  all. 
Unlike  the  middle  class  worker,  it  is  no  use  his  waiting  until  he  is 
firmly  established.  He  can  never  be  firmly  established. 

Employers  in  the  past  have  not  faced  this  problem  as  they 
should,  or  rather  as  society  should  have  forced  them  to  face  it.  In 
many  cases  their  labour  requirements  vary  from  month  to  month, 
even  in  the  case  of  those  employing  casual  labour  from  day  to  day. 
There  was  a  time  when  dock  employers  said  they  could  not  even  co- 
,  ordinate  the  labour  requirements  of  different  docks  in  the  same  town. 
They  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  now.  Their  case  was  that  they 
never  knew  how  many  men  they  might  w'ant  and  that  they  needed 
a  permanent  margin  of  unemployed  people  in  order  that  they  might 
be  certain  of  the  men  they  did  want.  Our  social  morality  now  con¬ 
demns  absolutely  casual  labour,  but  the  same  conditions  obtain  in 
a  slightly  mitigated  form.  Many  industries  do  seem  to  require  a 
reserve  of  labour,  to  be  taken  on  when  trade  is  flourishing  and  cast 
off  w'hen  trade  is  slack.  The  result  is  that  not  only  that  reserve  but 
the  whole  of  the  workers  in  those  industries  are  left  in  the  state  of 
acute  uncertainty  that  I  have  described  above.  Unemployment  is 
not  a  remote  contingency,  it  is  an  immediate  probability. 

Tire  results  are  apparent  in  every  form  of  labour  unrest,  and  in 
every  sort  of  trade  union  restriction  which  is  a  check  on  production. 

A  great  many  of  those  restrictions  stand  now  like  a  brick  wall  be-  ; 
tween  the  country  and  the  wealth  it  might  obtain  by  work.  But  to  ‘ 
the  worker  himself  they  appear  rather  as  a  shield  between  himself  - 
and  a  disaster  which  would  overwhelm  him  and  his  family.  We  i 
hear  of  the  restrictive  rules  of  the  builders ;  theirs  is  a  trade  which 
has  been  peculiarly  hable  to  unemployment.  There  is  now,  in  all 
probability,  work  sufficient  to  keep  every  operative  employed  for  i 
years,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  eradicate  in  a  month  or  two  suspicion  | 
stamped  into  men’s  minds  by  the  suffering  of  generations,  '^e  t 
whole  policy  of  ca’  canny  springs  from  the  same  source.  ^len  think  | 
that  if  they  work  less  quickly  their  employment  will  last  longer,  i 
The  specially  apt  and  skilful  worker  is  made  to  feel  that  though  his 
efforts  may  secure  his  oum  position  he  will  expose  others  to  hard-  j 
ship.  The  old  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  of 
improved  working  methods  had  exactly  the  same  cause.  It  is  true 
that  all  these  impressions  are  to  some  extent  economically  unsound, 
though  not  quite  so  unsound  as  the  economists  make  out.  It  is 
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f  in  the  long  run  any  increase  in  society’s  total  wealth  must 
,  n  more  prosperous  and  must  even  by  creating  a  greater 
5  fnr  eoods,  create  at  the  same  time  a  demand  for  workers. 

^  u  that  does  not  secure  the  individual  against  the  loss  of  his 
lorinb  and  against  a  most  disastrous  period  during  which 
rtws  family  may  sufier  acute  hardship.  And  a  great  many 
^®vimen  simply  cannot  afiord  to  take  the  long  view.  In  fact 
restrictions  have  arisen  from  bitter  experience  m  the  past 
“Snph  they  are  not  all  sound  to-day.  Some  of  them  are  still 
' fmrn  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers  they  affect,  though  not 
t£t  of  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  most 
5ly  a  real  and  scientific  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem. 

Whiit  then  is  the  Government’s  solution?  It  is  a  scheme  under 
cWheach  worker  and  his  employer  pay  a  premium  of  a  few  pence 
Ilk  And  the  worker  when  actually  thrown  out  of  work  is 
‘  J  ibA  nrincelv  benefit  of  15s.  a  week.  With  prices  as  they 
S  now  15s. ^a  week  is  not  merely  inadequate,  it  is  irrelevant  to  the 
lahon  altogether.  As  a  man  cannot  possibly  hve  on  it,  it  caimot 

Sv  be  explcted  to  relieve  his  anxieties  in  the  matter  of  unemploy- 

meat  at  all.^  It -is  a  slight  mitigation  which  may  help  for  a  very 
short  period  a  man  who  has  accumulated  some  small  savings  or  has 
J^Ser  resource  to  fall  back  upon.  To  my  mmd  the  question 
Sher  the  scheme  is  or  is  not  to  be  contributeij.  and  whether 
rnfit-making  societies  are  or  are  not  to  be  perimtted  to  share  in  its 

liministration,  though  interesting  enough  m  them^lves,  are 

trivial  in  face  of  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  the  whole  scheme.  Other 
udmuch  more  drastic  steps  are  necessary  In  the  first  place  e^h 
industry  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
reserv? of  labour  it  requires.  We  cannot  permit  our  industna 
svstem  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that,  except  dimng  an  excep- 
S  b«m  in  trade,  there  ia  a  permanent  atratum  of  people  sufle^ 
ins  hardship  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In  my  opimon  no  system 
^insurance  will  he  effective  which  does  not  make  every  ^^ustry 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  its  normal  complement  of  workers. 
Thit  course  would  nob  only  remove  the  fear  of 
tom  the  worker;  it  would  also  prevent 
encouraging  employers  to  co-ordinate  their  work  more 
I  ind  the  cost  of  it  to  industry  would  be  more  ^ 

*  the  better  work  that  would  be  done.  ti.  l  shlu. 


COBRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — I  hope  that  no  representative  divorce  law  reformer  will  be 
suspected  of  wishing  to  revive  through  the  machinery  of  the  State 
the  old  ecclesiastical  interference  with  domestic  affairs,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fellows  in  the  May  number  of  your  Review.  It  is  precisek 
this  attitude  that  prevents  the  public  from  realising  that  the  doctrii 
of  “  collusion  ”  is  itself  nothing  but  a  survival  of  the  ecclesiastical 
claim  to  treat  adults  like  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  should  the  Church  call  in  the  State  to 
enforce  ecclesiastical  ideas  ?  Why  should  the  secretary  of,  say,  the 
Athenaeum  want  to  take  out  a  police  summons  to  prevent  a  member 
smoking  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Club  ?  If  a  church  or  club  can¬ 
not  enforce  its  own  rules  by  excommunication  or  expulsion  what 
is  its  raison  d’etre? — Yours,  etc., 

38,  St.  John’s  Wood  Park,  N.W.  8.  E.  S.  P.  Hayses. 

July,  1920. 
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